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PREFACE. 


Few words are necessary in explanation of this book. 
The first suggestion was made by a well-known 
teacher of long experience who had felt the want of 
a continuous narrative, in a convenient form, of the 
simple story of the Persian War as told by Herodotus. 
Canon Rawlinson’s translation was at my disposal 
for this purpose, and I have made it the ground- 
work of this book. The merits of that version are 
well known, and grow upon the reader, the more he 
studies it and compares it with the Greek text. But 
I have not hesitated to alter and revise it, in the hope 
of bringing the rendering a little nearer to the. sim- 
plicity and brevity of Herodotus. The rest of my 
work has been that of selection and omission, in 
order to make the narrative of the war continuous. 
The notes are mostly those of Rawlinson, shortened. 
I have added a few obvious notes of my own, which 
are so unimportant as not to seem worthy of any 
special mark to distinguish them. 

In the spelling of proper names (i) I have kept all 
the names of gods in their Greek shapes ; (2) I have 
not attempted the task, impossible under our present 
chaotic want of system, of being consistent in the 
transliteration of Greek names. I have endeavoured 
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to keep in the main to English spelling when the words 
are Anglicised, whilst otherwise using the familiar Latin 
or Greek spelling. Thus there will be found Aristotle 
and Thucydides : Pfsistratus but Phe/dippides (remem- 
•b^ring Browning) : Samos, Cythnos, but iEschyl^/s, 
Amathz^s : £‘gypt but ^gina : Atn'dae but Basil^fdes. 
I have in one place only used the English K for the 
Greek Kappa ” where it seemed necessary to explain 
the change of pronunciation from Masistius to Ma^istius 
(p. i8o). For the inconsistency involved in thus 
treating Greek names, we can at least find support in 
the Authorised Translation of the Bible, with its 
Paul and Titus, its Timothy and Timotheus, its Mark 
and Marcus, its Urbane and Silvanus. 

For the sake of readers who know no Greek, I 
have marked the quantities of many of the vowels of 
proper names — not, I hope, too often or too obtrusively. 
It is the only way to preserve such readers from 
blunders, which are at once ludicrous and irritating to 
those who know better. 

C. C. T. 

1897. 



LIFE OF HERODOTUS. 


The facts known to us are very few. Herodotus was born 
B c 484 colony of Halicarnassus in Caria, apparently 

in B.C. 484. Though the city was of Dorian origiuj 
inscriptions show us that the Ionian dialect in which 
Herodotus wrote was in use there. His father’s name is 
said to have been Lyxes, and his mother’s Dryo or Rheio : 
they were seemingly of considerable importance in the city : 
he had a brother called Theodorus, and, if we may trust 
Suidas, his uncle was an epic poet of some reputation, by 
name Panyasis. At some time after the death of Queen 
Artemisia, whose exploits in the Persian war, as a vassal of 
Xerxes, he relates with pride, her grandson Lygdamis became 
tyrant of Halicarnassus, and put Panyasis to death. Hero- 
dotus thereupon emigrated to Samos, an island of which in 
his history he shows considerable knowledge. It is further 
stated, with reasonable probability, that he returned to his 
native city and took a prominent part in the dethronement 
of Lygdamis : but, dissatisfied with the rule of the oligarchy 
which seems to have established itself there, he again left 
Halicarnassus and withdrew to Attica, about 
B.c. 447. Before this he had spent much time 

in extensive travelling, visiting most of the countries of 
which he speaks, and gaining information at first hand 
for his historical work, of which he had already completed 
considerable portions. He is said to have given public 
recitations of his history at Athens, and 'to have received 
a reward — according to the account, ten talents — ^by a 
decree of the Athenian assembly. It was during this 



LIFE OF HERODOTUS. 


viii 

residence at Athens that he gained the friendship of the 
poet Sophocles, and in all probability attracted the admiring 
notice of the young Thucydides. In e.c, 444, 
with several other men of note, he accepted the 
invitation of Athens, as given by Pericles, to join in the 
co^lonisation of the new city of Thurii in Italy on the site 
of the ancient Sybaris, and received a grant of land there. 
At Thurii he seems to have remained for some time, with 
occasional visits to Athens, elaborating and expanding his 
work. The place and time of his death are alike uncertain ; 
but there is no reason to think that he lived much after 
^ B.c. 425. From various indications, and especially 
B.c. 425 . abrupt termination of his book, it would 

seem that he died in the maturity of his powers and without 
any long preparation, before he could completely finish the 
work which he had in hand. 
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KINGS OF SPARTA. 


I. The Agid Line. 

Anaxandridas, b.c. 560-520 


CleomSnes, 

[Dorieus], 

Leonfdas = Gorgo, [Cleombrotus], 

B.c. 519-491 

1 

d. in Sicily 

B.c. 491-480 regent for 

1 Pleistarchus, 

[Gorgo], 


Pleistarchus, B.c. 480 

a daughter, 


B.c. 480-458 1 

who married 


[Pausanias], 

Leonidas, 


regent for 

b. about 508 


Pleistarchus, 
B.c. 479-469? 


-2. The Eurypontid Line. 

Theopompus, d. B.c. 740 ? 


Zeuxidamus 

Anaxidamus {d. b.c. 668) 
Archidamus 

Agasicles, b.c. 590 ?-56o ? 
Ariston, B.c. 560-510 

I 

Demaratus, B.c. 5 10-491 
(expelled in 491 ) 


[Anaxandridas] 
[Archidamus] 
[Anaxilaiis] 
[LeotychTdes] 
[Hippocratides] 
[Agesilaiis or Agis] 
[Menares] 

Leotychides, B.c. 491-469 
(died in exile) 

[Zeuxidamus, d. before 469] 
Archidamus, B.c. 469-427 
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THE STORY OF THE PERSIAN WAR AS 
TOLD BY HERODOTUS. 

I. 

Introductory: Darius’ !First Knowledge of G-reece, 
about B.C. 518. 

Now Darius, king of Persia, was established on his throne 
at Susa, and after a time his wife Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, 
suffered from an abscess, and sent for one Democedes, a 
Greek, a physician, a native of Croton (Cortdna) in Italy, 
who had been brought into the king’s country by a rebellious 
satrap of Darius. The satrap was put to death, by order of the 
king, but Democedes was still detained in Persia, although 
anxious to return to his home. When consulted by Atossa, 
he replied that he could cure the queen of her disease, if 
she would first promise with an oath that, if he healed 
her, she would grant him whatever request he made. On 
these terms Democedes applied his art, and soon cured 
the abscess,- and when Atossa had heard his request, she 
spoke one night to Darius : — 

It seems to me strange, my lord, that, with the 
mighty power which is thine, thou sittest idle, and neither 
makest any conquest, nor advancest the power of the 
Persians. One who is so young, and so richly endowed 
with wealth, should perform some noble deed to prove 
to the Persians that it is a man who governs them. 
Another reason, too, should urge thee to attempt some 
enterprise. Not only is it right for thee to show the Persians 
that their ruler is a man, but for thy own peace thou 
shouldst waste their strength in wars, lest idleness breed 
revolt against thy authority. Now, too, whilst thou art 
young, thou mayest well do something ; for as the body 
grows in strength, the mind too ripens, and as the body 
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ages, the mind’s powers decay, till at last it becomes 

‘^tSpoke^Atossa, as Democedes had instructed her. Darius 
answered : “ Dear wife, thou hast uttered the thoughts tiia 
fill mv brain. I intend to construct a bridge which shall 
join our continent with the other, and so carry war into 
Scvthia Yet a brief space and all will be as thou desirest 
But Atossa said: “Look now, this war with Scythia 
were best reserved awhile — ^for the Scythians may be 
conquered at any time. Lead me thy host first, I pray 
thee^ into Greece. I long to be served by some of &ose 
Lacedaemonian maids of whom I have heard so much. I 
want also Argive, and Athenian, and Conn hian women 
There is now at thy court a man who can tell thee better 
than any one else in the world whatever thou wouldst 
know concerning Greece, who might serve thee right well 
as guide ; Democedes, who performed the cure. . , . ^ 

‘‘Dear lady,” Darius answered, “since it is thy wish that 
we try first the valour of the Greeks, it would be best, it 
seems, before marching against them, to send some Persians 
to spy out the land j they may go in company with the man 
thou dost mention, and when they have seen and learnt 
all, they can bring us back a full report. Then, with a 
more perfect knowledge of them, I will begin the war. 

As soon as day broke Darius summoned to his presence 
fifteen Persians of note, and bade them take Democ^es 
for their guide, and explore the sea-coasts of Greece. The 
men went down to Sidon in Phoenicia, where they fitted 
out at once two triremes and a trading vessel, which 
they loaded with all manner of precious merchandise ; 
and, everything being now ready, they set sail for Greece. 
When they had sighted land, they kept along the _ shore 
and examined it, taking notes of all they saw; in this way 
they explored the greater portion of the country, and^ all 
the most famous regions, until at last they reached Taras 
harentum) in Italy. Here Democedes effected his escape 
to Croton (Cortona), according to his wish ; nor could 
the Persians, though they sailed in pursuit, manage to 
retake him. Bereft of their guide they gave up hopes of 
exploring the rest of Greece, and set sail for Asia, which 
at last they reached. , « • 

These were the first Persians who ever came from Asia 
to Greece ; and they were sent to spy out the land. 
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II. 

The TlnsTiceessful Eevolt of the Ionic Cities from Persia, 
and the Battle of Lade, B.C. 502 ? — 494. 

After this, Darius besieged and took Samos, which was 
the first city, Greek or barbarian, that he conquered. 

It was, however, from Naxos and Miletus, a tributary state 
of Darius, that troubles began to gather about Ionia ; and in 
this way they arose. Some rich men had been banished 
from Naxos by the people, and had fled to Miletus. Arista- 
goras, the. nephew and son-in-law of Histiseus, who was at 
Susa with Darius, happened to be in charge of Miletus at the 
time of their coming. For the power belonged to Histiseus 
as tyrant, but he was at Susa when the Naxians came. Now 
these Naxians had in times past been friends of Histiseus ; 
so on their arrival at Miletus they begged Aristagoras to 
lend them such aid as he could, in hopes of recovering 
their country. Then Aristagoras, considering that, if the 
Naxians should be restored by his help, he would be lord 
of Naxos, put forward the friendship with Histiseus to con- 
ceal his plans, and spoke as follows : — 

I cannot engage to furnish you with such a power as 
were needful to force you, against their will, upon the 
Naxians who hold the city ; for I know they can bring 
into the field 8,000 ^ spearmen, and have also a large number 
of ships of war. But I will do all that lies in my power 
to get you aid, and I think I can manage it in this way. 
Artaphernes happens to be my friend. Now he is a son 
of Hystaspes, and a brother of King Darius. All the sea- 

1 In the ]^t century the whole powerful of the Greek states. Sparta 
population of the island was esti- is said to have been a “ city of 
mated at this amount. If Naxos 8,000 men,” and Athens, in the 
could really at this time bring into Peloponnesian war, could send into 
the field an army of such a size, she the field no more than 13,000 heavy- 
must have been one of the most armed. 
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coast of Asia is under him,^ and he has a numerous army 
and numerous ships. I think I can prevail on him to 
do what we require.” 

When the Naxians heard this, they empowered Arista- 
goras to manage the matter for them as best he could, 
.and told him to promise gifts and pay for the soldiers, 
which (they said) they would readily furnish, since they 
had great hope that, as soon as they saw them returned, 
their people would render them obedience, with the other 
islanders. For at that time not one of the Cyclades was 
subject to King Darius. 

So Aristagoras went to Sardis and told Artaphernes that 
Naxos was an island of no great size, but a fair land and 
fertile, lying near Ionia, and containing much treasure and 
many slaves. ‘‘Make war then upon this land and rein- 
state the exiles ; for, if thou wilt do this, I have rich gifts 
in store for thee ; the cost of the armament, too, it is fair 
that we who are the authors of the war should pay; 
besides, thou wilt bring under the power of the king, not 
only Naxos, but the other islands which depend on it, as 
Paros, Andros, and the rest of the Cyclades. When thou 
hast gained these, thou mayest easily go on against Euboea, 
which is a large and wealthy island not less in size than 
Cyprus,^ and very easy to conquer. A hundred ships are 
enough to subdue the whole.” The other answered : 
“Thine is indeed a plan which may bring much advan- 
tage to the king^s house ; and thy advice is good in all 
points except the number of the ships. Instead of 100, 
200 shall be at thy disposal when spring comes. But the 
king must first approve himself.” 

When Aristagoras heard this he was greatly rejoiced, and 
went home in good heart to Miletus. After Artaphernes 
had sent a messenger to Susa to lay the plans of Aristagoras 
before the king, and received his approval of the scheme, 
he made ready a fleet of 200 triremes and a vast army of 
Persians and their confederates. The command of these 
he gave to a Persian named Megabates, who belonged to 
the royal house, being nephew both to himself and to King 
Darius, and sent forward the armament to Aristagoras. 

1 Evidently an exaggeration. It the sizt of Euhcea. {Fegrqpon^), The 
suits tlie purpose of Aristagoras to ancients, however, in general, re- 
overrate the power of his friend, garded them as nearly equal. 

* Cyprus is really more than twice 
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Megabates set sail, and, touching at Miletus, took Aristagoras 
on board with the Ionian troops and the Naxians; after 
this he steered, as he gave out, for the Hellespont; but 
when he reached Chios, he brought the fleet to anchor 
off Caucasa, intending to wait there for a north wind, 
and then sail straight to Naxos. The Naxians, however, 
were not to perish yet. For as Megabates went his 
rounds to visit the ships, he found a Myndian ^ vessel upon 
which there was no watch set. Full of anger he bade his 
guards find the captain, one Scylax, and thrusting him 
through one of the holes in the ship’s side ^ to fasten 
him there in such a way that his head might show out- 
side the vessel, while his body remained within. When 
Scylax was thus fastened, one went and told Aristagoras 
that Megabates had bound his friend and was treating 
him shamefully. So he came and asked Megabates to 
release the man ; but the Persian refused him, where- 
upon Aristagoras went himself and set Scylax free. When 
Megabates heard this he was still more angry than before, 
and spoke hotly to Aristagoras. Then the latter said : — 
What hast thou to do with this ? Wast thou not sent 
here by Artaphernes to obey me, and to sail wherever 
I ordered ? Why dost thou meddle so ? ” 

The other, greatly angered at such language, waited till 
night, and then despatched a boat to Naxos, to warn 
the Naxians of the coming danger. 

Now the Naxians up to this time had no suspicion 
that the armament was directed against them ; as soon, 
therefore, as the message reached them, they brought 
within their walls all that they had in the open field, 
and made themselves ready for a siege, by provision- 
ing their town with food and drink. Thus was Naxos 
placed in a posture of defence; and when the Persians 
crossed the sea from Chios, they found the Naxians 
fully prepared for them. However, they besieged the 
place for four months. When at length all the stores 
which they had brought with them were exhausted, and 
Aristagoras had spent upon the siege no small sum from 
his private means, and more was still needed to ensure 
success, the Persians gave up the attempt, and first build- 

^ Myndus was a Dorian city in ® The “ holes in the side” of a 
Caria, a few miles north of Hali- Greek vessel were, of course, for the 
carnassus. oars. 
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ing certain forts, wherein they left the banished Naxians, 
withdrew to the mainland, having utterly failed. 

Now Aristagoras found himself quite unable to make 
good his promise to Artaphernes ; nay, he was hard 
pressed to meet the claims to which he was liable for the 
pay of the troops \ and at the same time he was greatly 
afraid that, owing to the failure of the expedition and his 
own quarrel with IMegabates, he might be ousted from 
the government of Miletus. These many alarms had 
already caused him to contemplate rebellion, when the 
man with the marked head came from Susa, bringing him 
instructions on the part of Histiseus to revolt from the 
king. For when Histiaeus was anxious to give Aristagoras 
orders to revolt, he could find but one safe way, as 
the roads were guarded, of making his wishes known: 
this was to take the trustiest of his slaves, shave all the 
hair from off his head and then prick letters upon the 
skin, and wait till the hair grew again. This he did ; and 
as soon as the hair was grown, he despatched the man 
to Miletus, giving him no other message than this : When 
thou art come to Miletus, bid Aristagoras shave thy head 
and look.” Now the marks on the head were a command 
to revolt. All this Histiseus did because it was irksome 
to be kept at Susa, and because he had strong hopes that, 
if troubles broke out, he would be sent to the coast to 
quell them : whereas, if Miletus made no movement, he 
saw no chance of ever returning. 

Accordingly, Aristagoras held a council of his trusty 
friends, and laid the business before them, telling them 
both what he had purposed himself, and what message 
had been sent him by Histiaeus. At this council all his 
friends were of the same way of thinking, and recom- 
mended revolt, except only Hecat^us the historian. He 
first advised them by all means to avoid engaging in war 
with the king of the Persians, whose might he set forth, 
and whose subject nations he enumerated. As, however, 
he could not induce them to listen, he next advised that 
they should do all that lay in their power to make them- 
selves masters of the sea. ‘‘ There was only one way,” 
he said, “as far as he could see, of succeeding in this. 
Miletus was, he knew, a weak state — but if the treasures 
in the temple at Pranchidse,^ which Croesus the Lydian gave 

^ The Temple of Apollo at Branchidse, twelve miles nearly due south 
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to it,^ were seized, he had strong hopes that the mastery of 
the sea might be thereby gained; at least, it would give 
them money to begin the war, and would save the treasures 
from falling into the hands of the enemy.’’ The assembly, 
however, rejected the counsel of Hecataeus, while, never- 
theless, they resolved on a revolt. One of their number, 
it was agreed, should sail to Myus,‘^ where the fleet had 
been lying since its return from Naxos, and endeavour to 
seize the captains who had gone there with the vessels. 

latragoras accordingly was despatched on this errand, 
and he seized by treachery Oliatus of Mylassa ^ and one 
Histiaeus — afterwards Coes also, and Aristagoras of Cyme 
and many others. Thus Aristagoras openly revolted from 
Darius; and now he set to work to scheme -against him 
in every way. First, to induce the Milesians to join 
heartily in the revolt, he gave out that he laid down 
his own lordship as tyrant over Miletus, and established 
a commonwealth : after which, he did the same throughout 
all Ionia; for from some of the cities he drove out their 
tyrants, and to others, whose support he hoped to gain, 
he delivered theirs, thus giving up all the men whom he 
had seized, each to the city to which he belonged. 

Now the Mytileneans no sooner had Coes in their 
power, than they led him out from the city and stoned 
him ; the Cymaeans, on the other hand, allowed their 
tyrant to go free, as did most of the others. Thus this 
form of government ceased throughout the cities. After 
Aristagoras had in this way put down the tyrants, and 
bidden the cities choose Generals ® in their place, he sailed 

from Miletus, still remains. It lies W. GeU, also very archaic in type. 

near the shore, about two miles in- I About B.C. 560. 

land. It is a magnificent ruin of “ Myus was one of the cities of 

Ionic architecture. It was probably Ionia. It lay on the Mseander, not 

of great antiquity, some of its acces- far from Miletus. 

sories having a peculiarly archaic ® Mylasa or Mylassa was an inland 

character. A straight road led from town of Caria. 

the sea to the temple, “bordered on It was this Histiaeus who after- 

either side with statues on chairs, of wards accompanied the expedition of 

a single block of stone, with the feet Xerxes. 

close together and the hands on the ® This is the literal rendering of 

knees— an exact imitation of the the Greek word ; but. no doubt the 

avenues of the temples of Egypt ” persons so called were civil magis- 
(Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 239, note), trates no less than military com- 
On one of these statues, some of manders. They had limited powers, 
which are now in the British Museum, and were elected, most probably, for 
an inscription was found by Sir a limited period. 
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away himself on board a trireme to Lacedaemon ; for there 
was great need of obtaining the aid of some powerful ally. 

Now Cleomenes was king when Aristagoras reached 
Sparta. At their interview, Aristagoras, according to the 
Lacedemonian story, produced a bronze tablet, on which 
* the whole circuit of the earth was engraved, with all its 
seas and rivers. ^ A conversation began ; and Aristagoras 
addressed the Spartan king: “Think it not strange, King 
Cleomenes, that I have shown such eagerness to visit 
thee. It is a bitter shame indeed, and to none so much 
as us, that the sons of the lonians should have lost 
their freedom, and come to be the slaves of others ; yet 
it comes home to you Spartans, also, beyond the rest of 
.the Greeks, inasmuch as the pre-eminence over all Greece 
belongs to you. We beseech you, therefore, by the gods 
whom all Greeks worship, to deliver the lonians, your own 
kinsmen, from slavery. Truly the task is easy ; for the 
barbarians are an unwarlike people ; and you are the best 
and bravest warriors in the world. Their mode of fight- 
ing is this : they use bows and arrows and a short spear ; 
they wear trousers in the field, and cover their heads 
with turbans. So easy are they to vanquish 1 Know too 
that the dwellers in these parts have more good things 
than all the rest of the world together — gold, and silver, 
and brass, and embroidered garments, beasts of burden, 
and slaves — all which,, if you only wish it, you may soon 
have for your own. The nations border on one another, 
in the order which I will now explain. Next to these 
lonians ” (here he pointed with his finger to the map of 
the world which was engraved upon the tablet that he 
brought) “ these Lydians dwell : their soil is fertile, and few 
people are so rich in silver. Next to them come these 
Phrygians, who have more flocks and herds than any race 
I know, and more plentiful harvests. On them border 
the Cappadocians, whom we Greeks know as Syrians : 
they are neighbours to the Cilicians, who extend all the 
way to the sea, where Cyprus lies— -this island here. The 
Cilicians pay the king a yearly tribute of five hundred 
talents. .Next to them come the Armenians, who live 
here— they too have many flocks and herds. After them 

^ Maps, according to Strabo and The map of Aristagoras was probably 
others (Strab. i. p. 10), were invented the first which had been seen in 
about this time by Anaximander. European Greece. 
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the Matieni, inhabiting this country ; then Cissia, this pro- 
vince, where you see the river Choaspes marked, and the 
town Susa upon its banks, where the Great King holds 
his court, and where the treasuries are in which his 
wealth is stored. Once masters of this city, you may be 
bold to vie with Zeus himself for riches. In the wars* 
which ye wage with your rivals of Messenia, with them 
of Argos and of Arcadia, about paltry boundaries and 
strips of land none so good, ye contend with those who 
have no gold, nor silver even, which often give men heart 
to fight and die. Must ye wage such wars, and when ye 
might so easily be lords of Asia, will ye decide against it ? 
Thus spoke Aristagoras ; and Cleomenes replied, “ Milesian 
stranger, three days hence I will give thee an answer.” 

When the day appointed for the answer came, and the two 
met once more, Cleomenes asked Aristagoras, “ How many 
days’ journey is it from the sea of the lonians to the 
king’s court ? ” Hereupon Aristagoras, who had managed 
the rest so cleverly, and succeeded in deceiving the king, 
tripped in his speech and blundered; for instead of 
concealing the truth, as he ought to have done if he wished 
to induce the Spartans to cross into Asia, he said plainly 
that it was a journey of three months. Cleomenes caught 
at the words, and, preventing Aristagoras from finishing 
what he had begun to say about the road, addressed 
him thus : “ Milesian stranger, quit Sparta before sunset. 
This is no good proposal that .thou makest to the 
Lacedsemonians, to conduct them a distance of three 
months’ journey from the sea.” When he had thus spoken, 
Cleomenes went to his home. 

But Aristagoras took an olive-bough in his hand, and 
hastened to the king’s house, where he was admitted 
because of his suppliant’s guise. Gorgo, the daughter of 
Cleomenes, and his only child, a girl of about eight or 
nine, happened to be there, standing by her father’s 
side. Aristagoras, seeing her, requested Cleomenes to 
send her out of the room before he began to speak ; 
but Cleomenes told him to say on, and not mind the 
child. So Aristagoras began with a promise of ten talents ^ 
if the king would grant him his request, and, when 
Cleomenes shook his head, continued to raise his offer till 
it reached fifty talents ; whereupon the child spoke : — 

* An Attic talent was about ,£'243. 
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“ Father/’ she said, “ get up and go, or the stranger will 
corrupt thee.” Then Cleomenes, pleased at the warning 
of his child, went into another room. Aristagoras quitted 
Sparta for good, being able to say no more. 

Aristagoras next hastened to Athens, which had got rid 
bf its tyrants. The Athenians were already in bad odour 
with the Persians when, dismissed from Sparta, he arrived 
at Athens ; he knew that, after Sparta, Athens was the most 
powerful of the Greek states. Accordingly he appeared be- 
fore the people, and, as at Sparta, spoke to them of the good 
things which there were in Asia, and of the Persian mode of 
fighting, — how they used neither shield nor spear, and were 
easy to conquer. All this he urged, and reminded them 
also that Miletus was a colony from Athens, and therefore 
ought to receive their succour, since they were so powerful 
—and in the earnestness of his entreaties he cared little 
what he promised — till, at the last, he prevailed and won 
them over. It seems indeed to be easier to deceive a 
multitude than one man — ^for though Aristagoras failed to 
impose on Cleomenes the Lacedaemonian, he succeeded 
with the Athenians, who were 30,000.^ Won by his 
persuasions, they voted that twenty ships should be sent 
to the aid of the lonians, under the command of 
Melanthius, one of the citizens, a man of mark in every 
way. These ships were the beginning of mischief both 
to Greeks and to barbarians. Aristagoras sailed away in 
advance, and reached Miletus. 

The Athenians now arrived with a fleet of twenty sail, 
and brought also in their company five triremes of 
Eretria ; ^ which had joined the expedition, not so much 

^ It has been generally supposed the number of citizens; and these 
that this number is an exaggeration, in after times usually amounted to 
Certainly in later times the actual 10,000. No such general enfran- 
number seems scarcely ever to have chisement ever took place afterwards; 
much exceeded twenty thousand, and it is quite possible that the num- 
It was 19,000 in the year b . c . 444 ber of the citizens may have fallen, 
(Plutarch, PmV/. c. 37), when Psam- between B.C. 500 and B.C. 444, from 
metlchus sent the Athenians a present thirty to twenty thousand. The 
of corn, andaijoo^n B.C. 317, when vast number of colonists sent out 
Demetrius Phalereus made his cen- from Athens during this interval 
sus. Still the estimate of Herodotus would fully account for such a dimi- 
hQ imQ for the period to which nution. 
he refers. CleisthSnes, it must be re- “ Eretria lay upon the coast of 
membered, had recently admitted all Euboea, twelve or thirteen miles 
the foreign inhabitants and enfran- below Chalcis. 
chised slaves of the same rank into 
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out of friendliness towards Athens, as to pay a debt which 
they owed to the people of Miletus. Aristagoras, on their 
arrival, assembled the rest of his allies, and proceeded to 
attack Sardis ; he did not, however, lead the army in person, 
but appointed to the command his own brother Charopinus, 
and Hermophantus, one of the citizens, while he remained** 
behind in Miletus himself. 

The lonians sailed with this fleet to Ephesus, and, 
leaving their ships at Coressus ^ in the Ephesian territory, 
took guides from the city, and went up the country, with 
a great host. They marched along the course of the river 
Cayster, and, crossing over the ridge of Tmolus, came 
down upon Sardis and took it, no man opposing them ; — 
the whole city fell into their hands, except only the 
citadel ; this Artaphernes defended in person, having with 
him no contemptible force. Though, however, they took 
the city, they did not succeed in plundering it; for, as 
the houses in Sardis were mostly built of reeds, and 
even the few which were of brick had a reed thatching for 
their roof, one of them was no sooner fired by a soldier 
than the flames ran speedily from house to house, and 
spread over the whole place. As the fire raged, the 
Lydians, and such Persians as were in the city, enclosed on 
every side by the flames which had seized all the outskirts 
of the town, and finding themselves unable to get out, came 
in crowds into the market-place, and collected on the banks 
of the Pactdlus. This stream, which comes down from 
Mount Tmolus, and brings the Sardians a quantity of 
gold-dust, runs directly through the market-place of Sardis, 
and joins the Hermus, before that river reaches the sea.^ 
So the Lydians and Persians, brought together in this way 
in the market-place and about the Pactolus, were forced 
to stand on their defence ; and when the lonians saw the 
enemy in part resisting, in part pouring towards them in 
dense crowds, they took fright, and drawing off to the ridge 
called Tmolus, when night came, went back to their ships. 

Sardis, then, was burnt, and, among other buildings, a 

I The Coressus here spoken of from Tmolus, one on each side of 
must have been a town upon the the ruins of Sardis: “the western, 
sea-coast. It lay probably at the which comes down the broader 
base of the mountain of the same valley, and passes by the Ionic 
name, somewhat south of Panormus, temple of CybSle, has generally been 
the port of Ephesus. considered as the gold-bearing 

“ Two small streams descend Pactolus." 
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temple of the native goddess Cybele was destroyed ; this 
was the reason afterwards alleged by the Persians for 
setting on fire the temples of the Greeks. As soon as 
what had happened was known, all the Persians who were 
stationed on this side the Halys drew together, and 
brought help to the Lydians. Finding however, when 
they arrived, that the lonians had already withdrawn from 
Sardis, they set off, and, following close upon their track, 
came up with them at Ephesus. The lonians drew out 
against them in battle array ; and a fight, ensued, in which 
the Greeks had very much the worse. Many were slain 
by the Persians : among other men of note, they killed the 
captain of the Eretrians, one Eualcidas, a man who had 
gained crowns at the games, and received much praise 
from Simdnides the Cean. 'Such as made their escape 
from the battle dispersed among the cities. 

So ended this encounter. Afterwards, the Athenians 
quite forsook the lonians, and, though Aristagoras be- 
sought them much by his ambassadors, refused to give 
him further help. Still the lonians, notwithstanding this 
desertion, continued unceasingly their preparations to carry 
on the war against the Persian king, which their late con- 
duct towards him had rendered unavoidable. Sailing into 
the Hellespont, they brought Byzantium (Constantinople), 
and all the other cities in that quarter, under their sway. 
Again, quitting the Hellespont they went to Caria, and 
won the greater part of the Carians to their side ; while 
Caunus, which had formerly refused to join with them, 
after the burning of Sardis, came over likewise. All the 
Cyprians too, excepting those of Amathus, of their own will 
espoused the Ionian cause. 

Meanwhile King Darius received tidings of the taking 
and burning of Sardis by the Athenians and lonians ; and 
at the same time he learnt that the author of the league, 
the man by whom the whole matter had been planned, was 
Aristagoras of Miletus. It is said that he no sooner 
understood what had happened, than, laying aside all 
thought of the lonians, who would, he was sure, pay dear 
for their rebellion, he asked, “ Who are the Athenians ? 
and being informed called for his bow, and placing an 
arrow on the string shot upwards into the sky, saying, as 
he let fly the shaft, “ Grant me, Zeus, to revenge myself on 
the Athenians !” x\fter this speech, he bade one of his 
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servants every day, when dinner was spread, three times 
repeat these words to him, Master, remember the Athen- 
ians.’^ Then he summoned into his presence Histiseus of 
Miletus, whom he had kept at his court for so long a time ; 
and addressed him thus : “ I am told, Histiseus, that thy 
deputy to whom thou hast given Miletus in charge, ha? 
raised a rebellion against me. He has brought men from 
the other continent to contend with me, and, prevailing on 
the lonians — ^whose conduct I shall know, how to recom- 
pense — to join with this force, he has robbed me of Sardis 1 
Is this as it should be, thinkest thou ? Or can it have 
been done without thy knowledge and advice ? Beware lest 
it be found hereafter that the blame of these acts is thine.” 
Histiseus answered : What words are these, fsire, that 
thou hast uttered ? I advise aught from which unpleasant- 
ness of any kind, little or great, should come to thee 1 What 
could I gain by doing so ? Have I not all that thou hast, 
and am I not thought worthy to share all thy counsels ? 
If my deputy has indeed done as thou sayest, be sure he 
has done it all of himself. For my part, I do not think 
it can really be that the Milesians and my deputy are 
raising a rebellion against thee. But if they have indeed 
done aught to hurt thee, and the tidings are true which 
have come to thee, judge thou how ill-advised thou wast 
to remove me from the coast. The lonians, it seems, 
have waited till I was out of sight, and then sought to 
execute that which they long desired ; whereas, if I 
had been there, no city would have stirred. Suffer me 
then to hasten at my best speed to Ionia, that I may 
place matters there upon their former footing, and deliver 
up to thee the deputy of Miletus, who has caused the 
troubles. Having managed this to thy heart’s content, I 
swear by the gods of thy royal house, I will not put off 
the clothes in which I reach Ionia, till I have made 
Sardinia, the largest island in the world, ^ thy tributary.” 

Histi^us spoke thus, wishing to deceive the king ; and 
Darius, persuaded by his words, let him go ,* only bidding 
him be sure to do as he had promised, and afterwards 
come back to Susa. 

Aristagoras was in truth a man of but little courage, 
and although it was he who had caused the disturbance 

1 Sardinia, it appears, is really a the largest island known to Herodo- 
larger than Sicily, and thus tug. 
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in Ionia, and made so great a commotion, yet now, in the 
hour of danger, he began to look about for means of 
escape. Being convinced that it was in vain to endeavour 
to overcome King Darius, he called his brothers-in-arms 
together and laid a plan before them : — '' It would be well,” 
«-he said, “ to have some place of refuge, if they were driven 
out of Miletus. Should he head a colony to Sardinia,^ or 
should he sail to Myrcmus, a city of the Edonians,^ which 
Histi^us had received as a gift from King Darius, and had 
begun to fortify?” To this question, Hecataeus the his- 
torian made answer that, in his judgment, neither place was 
suitable. “ Aristagoras should build a fort,” he said, “ in 
the island of Leros,^ and, if driven from Miletus, should go 
there and bide his time ; from Leros attacks might readily 
be made, and he might re-establish himself in Miletus.” 
Aristagoras, however, was bent on retiring to Myrcinus. 
Accordingly, he put the government of Miletus into the 
hands of one of the chief citizens, named Pyth^oras, 
and, taking with him all who liked to go, sailed to Thrace, 
and there made himself master of Myrcinus. Thence he 
proceeded to attack the Thracians ; but here he was cut 
off with his whole army while besieging a city, whose 
defenders were anxious to accept terms of surrender. 

Meanwhile, Histi^us, who had been allowed by Darius 
to leave Susa, came down to Sardis. On his arrival, 
when asked by Artaphernes what he thought was the 
reason that the lonians had rebelled, he answered that 
he could not conceive, and it had astonished him much, 
pretending to be quite unconscious of the whole business. 
Artaphernes, however, who perceived that he was dealing 
dishonestly, and who had in fact full knowledge of the 
history of the outbreak, said to him, I will tell thee how 
the case stands, Histiseus : this shoe is of thy stitching ; 
Aristagoras has but put it on.” Histiseus, alarmed at the 
knowledge which Artaphernes displayed, as soon as night 
fell, fled to the coast. Thus he forfeited his word to Darius ; 

1 Sardinia seems to have been almost unchanged. It is the modern 
viewed by the Greeks of this time as Lero or Lerro. z. small island between 
a sort of El Dorado, where they CaHmna {Kalimno) and Patmos 
could not fail of prospering. [Patmo], It lies about thirty miles 

* Myrcinus was north-west of from Miletus to the south-west, and 
Chalcidice, a few miles from the is not quite twenty from the nearest 
Stry mon and the sites of Amphipolis. point of the Asiatic coast. 

® Leros retains its ancient name 
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for though he had pledged himself to bring Sardinia, the 
largest island in the world, under the Persian yoke, in reality 
he sought to obtain the direction of the war against the 
king. Crossing to Chios, he was there imprisoned by the 
inhabitants, who accused him of intending mischief against 
them in the interest of Darius. However, when the whole* 
truth was laid before them, and they found that Histiseus 
was in reality a foe to the king, they set him free again. 
After this the lonians inquired of him for what reason 
he had so strongly urged Aristagoras to revolt from the 
king, thereby doing their nation so ill a service. In reply, 
he took good care not to disclose the cause, but told them 
that King Darius had intended to remove the Phoenicians 
from their own country and place them in Ionia, while he 
planted the lonians in Phoenicia, and that for this reason 
he sent Aristagoras the order. Now it was not true that 
the king had entertained any such intention, but Histiaeus 
tried to alarm the lonians. 

After this, Histi^us, by means of one Hermippus, a 
native of Atarneus,^ sent letters to many of the Persians 
in Sardis, who had before held some discourse with him 
concerning a revolt. Hermippus, however, instead of 
conveying them to the persons to whom they were 
addressed, delivered them into the hands of Artaphernes ; 
who seeing all commanded Hermippus to deliver the letters 
according to their addresses, and then bring him back the 
answers which were sent to Histiseus. The traitors being 
in this way discovered, Artaphernes put a number of 
Persians to death, and caused a commotion in Sardis. 
As for Histiaeus, when his hopes in this matter were 
disappointed, he persuaded the Chians to carry him back 
to Miletus ; but the Milesians were too well pleased at 
having got rid of Aristagoras to be anxious to receive 
another tyrant into their country; besides, they had now 
tasted liberty. They therefore opposed his return; and 
when he endeavoured to force an entrance during the 
night, one of the inhabitants wounded him in the thigh. 
Thus rejected from his country, he went back to Chios ; 
whence, after failing in an attempt to induce the Chians 
to give him ships, he crossed to MytilenCj where he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining vessels from the Lesbians. They fitted 

^ Atameus, in Herodotus, is not Lesbos, between the range of Can5 
a city, but a tract. It lieg opposite and the sea. 
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out a squadron of eight triremes, and sailed with him to the 
Hellespont, where they took up their station, and proceeded 
to seize all the vessels which passed out from the Euxine 
unless the crews declared themselves ready to obey his orders. 

While Histiseus and the Mytileneans were thus employed 
• Miletus was expecting an attack from a large armament 
which comprised both a fleet and a land force. The 
Persian captains had drawn their several detachments 
together, and formed them into a single army; and had 
resolved to pass over all the other cities, which they 
regarded as of less account, and march straight on Miletus. 
Of the naval states, Phoenicia showed the greatest zeal; 
but the fleet was composed besides of the Cyprians, the 
Cilicians, and the Egyptians. 

While the Persians were thus making preparations 
against Miletus and Ionia, the lonians, informed of their 
intent, sent their deputies to the Panionium, and held a 
council upon the position of affairs. Here it was deter- 
mined that no land force should be collected to oppose 
the Persians, but that the Milesians should be left to 
defend their walls as they could ; at the same time they 
agreed that the whole naval force of the states, not 
excepting a single ship, should be equipped, and should 
muster at Lade,^ a small island off Miletus — to give battle 
on behalf of the place. 

Presently the lonians began to assemble in their ships, 
and with them came the ^olians of Lesbos ; they mar- 
shalled their line in this way : the wing towards the east 
was formed of the Milesians themselves, who furnished 
80 ships; next to them came the Prienians with 12, and 
the Myusians with 3; after the Myusians were stationed 
the Teians, whose ships were 17; then the Chians, who 
sent 100. The men of Erythrae and Phocma followed, the 
former with 8, the latter with 3 ships ; beyond the Phoc^ans 
were the Lesbians, sending 70; last of all came the Samians, 
forming the western wing, with 60 vessels. The fleet 
amounted in all to 353 triremes. 

The barbarians numbered 600 vessels. These assembled 
off the coast of Miletus, while the land army collected 
upon the shore; but when the leaders learned the strength 

«r a hi:^ck in the coast to a distance of several miles 
nder. The deposits west of Miletus. The whole scene 
have esfteiided the pf the sea-fight is now land. 


Lade is n( 
plain of the 
from the 4ver 
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of the Ionian fleet, they began to fear that they might fail 
to defeat it, in which case, not having the mastery at 
sea, they would be unable to reduce Miletus, and might 
receive rough treatment at Darius’ hands. So they resolved 
on the following course : — The Persians called together the 
Ionian tyrants, who had fled to the Medes for refuge when 
Aristagoras deposed them from their governments, and 
were now in 'camp, having joined in the expedition against 
Miletus, and addressed them thus : ^‘Men of Ionia, now is 
the fit time to show your zeal for the king’s house. Use 
your best efforts, every one of you, to detach your fellow- 
countrymen from the main body. Promise that, if they 
submit, no harm shall happen to them on account of their 
rebellion ; their temples shall not be burnt, nor any of their 
private buildings ; they shall not be treated with greater 
harshness than before the outbreak. But if they refuse to 
yield, and determine to try the chance of battle, threaten 
them with the fate which shall assuredly overtake them. 
Tell them, when they are vanquished in fight, they shall be 
enslaved; their boys shall be maimed, their maidens trans- 
ported to Bactra ; ^ while their country shall be delivered into 
the hands of foreigners.” The Ionian tyrants sent accord- 
ingly by night to their respective citizens, and reported 
the words of the Persians ; but the people were all staunch, 
and refused to betray their countrymen, those of each state 
thinking that they alone had had overtures made to them. 

Afterwards, while the Ionian fleet was still assembled at 
Lade, councils were held, and speeches made by various 
persons — among the rest by Dionysius, the Phocsean captain, 
who thus expressed himself: “Our affairs hang on the 
razor’s edge, men of Ionia, for freedom or for slavery ; the 
slavery, too, of men who have shown themselves runaways. 
You have now to choose whether you will endure hardships, 
and so for the present lead a life of toil, but thereby gain 
power to overcome your enemies and establish your own 
freedom; or whether you will persist in this sloth and 
disorder, in which case I see no hope of your escaping 
the king’s vengeance for rebellion. I beseech you, be per- 
suaded, and trust to my guidance. Then, if the gods 
only hold the balance fairly between us, I undertake that 
our foes will either decline a battle, or, if they fight, 

^ Perhaps the remote and savage pose into the threat, to terrify the 
Bactra was introduced of set pur- Greeks. 
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suffer complete discomfiture.” These words prevailed with 
the lonians, and they committed themselves at once to 
Dionysius; whereupon he proceeded every day to make 
the ships move in column, and the rowers ply their oars 
and_ exercise themselves in breaking the line ; 1 while the 
marines were held under arms, and the vessels kept till 
evening fell, upon their anchors,^ so that the men had 
nothing but toil from morning to night. Seven days did 
the lonians continue obedient, and do whatever he bade 
them ; but on the eighth day, worn out by the hard work 
and the heat of the sun, and quite unaccustomed to such 
fatigues, they began to say to one another : “ What god 
have we offended to bring upon ourselves such punish- 
ment as this ? Fools and distracted that we were to 
put ourselves into the hands of this Phocman braggart 
who does but supply three ships to the fleet I Now that 
he has us, he plagues us desperately; many of us have 
fallen sick already — many more expect to follow We 
had better suffer anything instead of these hardships'; even 
the slavery with which we are threatened, however harsh 
can be no worse than our present thraldom. Come, let us 
refuse obedience.” So saying, they forthwith ceased to obey 
his orders, and pitched their tents, as if they had been 
soldiers, upon the island, where they reposed under the shade 
aU day, and refused to go aboard the ships and train. 

Now when the Samian captains saw what was taking 
place, they w^e more inclined than before to accept the 

authorised by the PersiLs to 
offer them, if they would desert. For they saw that all 
was disorder among the lonians, and they felt that it was 
hopeless to contend with the power of the kins' • sinrf» if 
they defeated the fleet which Ld been Tent aSnstTem 
they knew that another would come five times as great. So 

Sw as they 

saw the lonians refuse to work, hastened gladly to providi 

temples and properties. ^ 

Ihe Phoenicians soon afterwards sailed to the attack; 


This was the most important 
naval manoeuvre '^ith which the 
Greeks were acquainted. It is sup- 
posed to have had two objects ; one, 
the breaking of the oars of the two 
v^sels between which the ship using 
the manoeuvre passed, and the other. 


the cutting off of a portion of the 
enemy s fleet from the rest. It is not 
quite certain, however, that it had 
this latter object. 

® Instead of being drawn up on 
shore, as was the usual practice. 
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and the lonians put themselves in line, and went out to 
meet them. When they had now drawn near one another, 
and joined battle, which of the lonians fought like 
brave men and which like cowards, I cannot declare with 
certainty, for charges are brought on all sides; but the 
tale goes that the Samians, according to the agreement 
which they had made with ^aces, hoisted sail, and 
quitting their post bore away for Samos, except eleven 
ships, whose captains gave no heed to the orders of the 
commanders, but remained and took part in the battle. 
The State of Samps, in consideration of this action, granted 
to these men, as an acknowledgment of their bravery, the 
honour of having their names, and the names of their 
fathers, inscribed upon a pillar, which still stands in the 
market-place.^. The Lesbians also, when they saw the 
Samians, who were drawn up next them, take to flight, 
did the same themselves ; and the example, once set, was 
followed by the greater number of the lonians. Of 
those who remained and fought, none were so rudely 
handled as the Chians, who displayed prodigies of valour, 
and disdained to play the part of cowards. They sent 
to the united fleet, as I said above, ^ one hundred ships, 
having each of them forty armed citizens, and those 
picked men, on board ; and when they saw the greater 
portion of the allies betraying the cause, they scorned to 
imitate the base conduct of these traitors, although they 
were left almost alone and unsupported, a very few friends 
continuing to stand by them, and went on with the fight ; 
they often cut the line of the enemy, until at last, after they 
had taken very many of their adversaries’ ships, they ended 
by losing more than half their own. Hereupon, with the 
remainder of their vessels, the Chians fled to their own 
country. Such of their ships as were damaged and dis- 
abled were pursued by the enemy, and made straight for 
Mycale,^ where the crews ran them ashore, and abandoning 
them began their march along the continent. Chancing 
in their way upon the territory of Ephesus, they tried to 
cross it; but here a dire misfortune befell them. It was 

1 No doubt Herodotus had seen land which runs out from the coast 
this pillar. His descriptions of in the direction of Samos, separating 
Samos are throughout those of an the bay which receives the waters of 
eye-witness, the Maeander from that into which 

“ See p. 16. the Cayster flows. 

® Mycale was a mountainous head- 
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night, and the Ephesian women chanced to be engaged in 
celebrating the Thesmophoria— the previous calamity of the 
Chians had not been heard of and when the Ephesians 
saw their country invaded by an armed band, they made 
no question of the new-comers being robbers who purposed 
to carry off their women; accordingly they marched 
against them in full force, and slew them all. 

When Dionysius, the Phocsean, perceived that all was 
lost, after first capturing three ships from the enemy, he 
took to flight himself. He would not, however, return to 
Phocaea, which he well knew must fall again, like the rest 
of Ionia, under the Persian yoke; but straightway, as he 
was, he set sail for Phoenida, and there sank a number 
of merchantmen, and gained great booty ; after which he 
directed his course to Sicily, where he established himself 
as a pirate, 2 and plundered the Carthaginians and 
Etruscans, but did no harm to the Greeks. 

When the Persians had vanquished the lonians in the 
sea-fight, they besieged Miletus both by land and sea, 
driving mines under the walls, and making use of every 
known device, until at length they took both the citadel 
and the town, six years from the time of the revolt under 
Aristagoras (b.c. 501 ?). After killing most of the men, they 
made the women and children slaves ; and the sanctuary at 
Did^ma ^ was plundered and burnt. Those of the Milesians 
whose lives were spared were carried prisoners to Susa, but 
received no ill-treatment at the hands of King Darius, and 
were established by him in Ampe, a city on the shores of 
the Erythr^an sea. Miletus itself and the plain about the 
city were kept by the Persians for themselves, while the 
hill-country was assigned to the Carians of Pedasus. The 
Athenians showed themselves beyond measure afflicted at 

" The Thesmophoria was a festival ® The honourable nature of this 
in honour of Demeter Thesmophorus employment in the eyes of the Greeks 
{i.e. the lawgiver), in which women of early times is attested by Thucy- 
only participated, and which was dides (i. 5). It was a refinement of 
celebrated in various parts of Greece delicacy very unusual among such 
with similar rites, but not everywhere pirates to make any difference be- 
at the same time of the year. At tween friend and foe. 

Athens the festival took place in ® Didyma was the name of the 
autumn, in the month Pyanepsion place called also Branchidae, in the 
(October) ; but elsewhere it seems to territory of Miletus, where the 
have been generally celebrated in famous temple of Apollo stood, 
the summer. It lasted for some See p. 6. 
days. 
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the fall of Miletus, in many ways expressing their sympathy, 
and especially by their treatment of Phrymchus. For when 
this poet brought out upon the stage his drama of the 
Fall of Miletus, the whole theatre burst into tears ; and the 
people sentenced him to pay a fine of i,ooo drachmas for 
recalling to them their own misfortunes. They likewise made 
a law that no one should ever exhibit that piece again. 

In Samos the people of the richer sort were much 
displeased with the doings of the generals, and the dealings 
they had had with the Medes ; they therefore held a 
council, very shortly after the sea-fight, and resolved that 
they would not remain to become the slaves of JEsices 
and the Persians, but before the tyrant set foot in their 
country would sail away and found a colony. Now it 
happened that about this time the men of Zancle ^ in Sicily 
had sent ambassadors to the lonians, and invited them to 
Cale-Acte, where they wished an Ionian city to be founded. 
This place, Cale-Acte (or the Fair Strand), is in the country 
of the Sicels, and is situated in the part of Sicily which 
looks towards Etruria. The offer thus made to all the 
lonians was accepted only by the Samians, and by such 
of the Milesians as had contrived to escape. At Samos 
itself the Phoenicians, after the fight for Miletus was over, 
re-established ^Eaces upon his throne. This they did by 
the command of the Persians, who looked on JEaces as 
one who had rendered them a high service, and deserved 
well at their hands. They also spared the Samians, on 
account of the desertion of their vessels, and did not 
burn either their city or their temples, as they did those 
of the other rebels. Immediately after the fall of Miletus 
the Persians recovered Caria, bringing some of the cities 
over by force, while others submitted of their own accord. 

Meanwhile tidings of what had befallen Miletus reached 
Histiseus, who was still at Byzantium (Constantinople), 
employed in intercepting the Ionian merchantmen as they 
issued from the Euxine. Histiseus had no sooner heard 
the news than he gave the Hellespont in charge to 
Bisaltes, a native of Abydos, and set sail himself for Chios, 
at the head of his Lesbians. One of the Chian garrisons 
which opposed him he engaged at a place called “The 
Hollows,” in Chian territory, and of these he slaughtered 
a large number; afterwards, by the help of his Lesbians^ 
^ Afterwards Messana, now Messinaj, 
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he reduced all the rest of the Chians, who were weakened 
by their losses in the sea-fight ; Polichne, a city of Chios, 
served him as headquarters. Histi^us next led a numerous 
army, composed of lonians and ^olians, against Thasos, 
and had laid siege to the place, when news arrived that the 
Phoenicians were about to quit Miletus and attack the other 
cities of Ionia. On hearing this, Histiasus raised the siege 
of Thasos, and hastened to Lesbos with all his forces. 
There his army was in great straits for want of food; 
whereupon he left Lesbos and crossed to the mainland, 
intending to cut the crops which were growing in the 
territory of Atarneus. It happened that a Persian named 
Harpagus was in these regions at the head of an army 
of no little strength. When Histi^us landed, Harpagus 
marched out to meet him, and destroyed a large number 
of his men and took Histiseus himself prisoner thus : 
the Greeks and Persians were fighting at Malena, in the 
region of Atarneus; and the battle was for a long time 
stoutly contested, till at length the cavalry came up, and, 
charging the Greeks, decided the conflict. The Greeks 
fled; and Histigeus, who thought that Darius would not 
punish his fault with death, showed how he loved his life. 
Overtaken in his flight by one of the Persians, who was 
about to run him through, he cried aloud in the Persian 
language that he was Histiaeus of Miletus. Now, had he 
been taken at once before King Darius, I verily believe 
that he would have received no hurt, but the king would 
have freely forgiven him. Artaphernes, however, satrap 
of Sardis, and his captor Harpagus, on this very account, 
— because they were afraid that, if he escaped, he would 
be again received into high favour by the king, — put 
him to death as soon as he arrived at Sardis. His body 
they impaled at that place, while they embalmed his head 
and sent it up to Susa to the king. When Darius learnt 
what had taken place, he found great fault with the men 
concerned for not bringing Histiaeus alive into his presence ; 
he commanded his servants to wash and dress the head 
with all care, and then bury it, as the head of a man who 
had been a great benefactor to himself and the Persians. 

The naval armament of the Persians wintered at Miletus, 
and in the following year proceeded to attack the islands 
off the coast, Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos, which were 
reduced without difficulty. Whenever they became masters 
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of an island, the barbarians, in every instance, netted the 
inhabitants. Now the mode in which they practise this 
netting is this : men join hands, so as to form a line 
across from the north coast to the south, and then march 
through the island from end to end and hunt out the 
inhabitants. The Persians took also the Ionian towns 
upon the mainland, not, however, netting the inhabitants, 
as it was not possible. ’ 

And now their generals made good all the threats with 
which they had menaced the lonians before the battle. For 
no sooner did they get possession of the towns than they 
chose out all the best-favoured boys and maimed them 
while the most beautiful of the girls they tore from their 
homes and sent as presents to the king, at the same time 
burning the cities themselves, with their temples.^ Thus 
were the lonians for the third time reduced to slavery; 
once by the Lydians, and a second, and now a third time,^ 
by the Persians. ’ 

The sea force, after quitting Ionia, proceeded to the 
Hellespont, and took all the towns which lie on the left 
shore as one sails into the straits. For the cities on the 
right bank had already been reduced by the land force of 
the Persians. Now these are the places which border the 
Hellespont on the European side : the Chersonese, which 
contains a number of cities, Perinthus, the forts in Thrace, 
Selybria, and Byzantium. The Byzantines at this time,’ 
and their opposite neighbours, the Chalcedonians, instead 
of awaiting the coming of the Phoenicians, quitted their 
country, and sailing into the Euxine, took up their abode 
at the city of Mesembria. The Phoenicians, after burning 
all the pjaces above mentioned, proceeded to Proconnesus 
and Artaca, which they likewise delivered to the flames ; 
this done, they returned to the Chersonese, intending to 
reduce those cities which they had not ravaged in their 
former cruise. Upon Cyzicus they made no attack at all, 
as before their coming the inhabitants had made terms with 
(Ebares, the satrap of Dascyleium, and had submitted to 
the king. In the Chersonese the Phoenicians subdued all 

1 Grote observes, with reason, that ing as ever. Within fourteen years 
the account of these severities must the Greeks of Asia are found furnish- 
be exaggerated. The islands con- ing 290 ships (which would imply 
tinue to be occupied by a Greek near upon 60,000 men) to the fleet 
population ; and the towns upon the of Xerxes, 
mainland appear shortly as flourish- 
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the cities, excepting Cardia.. At this time the Persians did 
hurt to the lonians \ hut on the contrary, before 
the year was out, they carried into effect the following 
measures, which were greatly to their advantage. Arta- 
phernes, satrap of Sardis, summoned deputies from all the 
Ionian cities, and forced them to enter into agreements 
with one another, not to harass each other by force of arms, 
but to settle their disputes by arbitration. He also took 
the measurement of their whole country in parasangs— 
such is the name which the Persians give to a distance of 
thirty furlongs— and settled the tributes which the several 
cities were to pay, at a rate that has continued unaltered 
from the time when Artaphernes fixed it down to the 
present day. The rate was very nearly the same as that 
which had been paid before the revolt. 





III. 


Darius determines to invade Greece: Expedition under 
Datis and Artaphernes ending- at Maratlion, 
B.C. 493?— 490. 

The next spring (b.c. 493?) Darius superseded all the other 
generals, and sent Mardonius, the son of Gobryas, to the 
coast, and with him a large body of men, some fit for sea, 
others for land service. Mardonius was a youth at this time, 
and had only lately married Artazostra, the king's daughter. 
When Mardonius, accompanied by this numerous host, 
reached Cilicia, he took ship and proceeded along shore 
with his fleet, while the land army marched under other 
leaders towards the Hellespont. In the course of his 
voyage along the coast of Asia he came to Ionia ; and here 
I have a marvel to relate which will greatly surprise some 
Greeks. Mardonius put down all the tyrants throughout 
Ionia, and in lieu of them established democracies. This 
done, he hastened to the Hellespont, and when a vast 
multitude of ships had been brought together, and a power- 
ful land force, he conveyed his troops across the strait 
by means of his vessels, and proceeded through Europe 
against Eretria in Euboea, and Athens. At least these towns 
served as a pretext for the expedition, the real purpose of 
which was to subjugate as great a number as possible of the 
Greek cities ; this became plain when the Thasians, who 
did not even lift a hand in their defence, were reduced 
by the sea force, while the land army added the Mace- 
donians to the former slaves of the king. All the tribes 
on the nearer side of Macedonia had been reduced pre- 
viously. From Thasos the fleet stood across to the 
mainland, and sailed along shore to Acanthus, whence an 
attempt was made to double Mount Athos. But here a 
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violent north wind sprang up, against which nothing could 
prevail, and did much damage to many of the ships, wrecking 
them and driving them aground upon Athos. It is said 
the number of the ships destroyed was little short of 300 j 
and the men who perished were more than 2o,oood For 
the sea about Athos abounds in monsters beyond all 
other seas ; and some were seized and devoured by these 
animals, while others were dashed violently against the 
rocks ; some who did not know how to swim were drowned, 
and some died of the cold. While the fleet suffered 
thus, on land Mardonius and his army were attacked in 
their camp during the night by the Brygi, a tribe of 
Thracians ; and here large numbers of the Persians were 
slain, and even Mardonius himself received a wound. 
The Brygi, nevertheless, did not succeed in maintaining 
their freedom : for Mardonius would not leave the country 
till he had subdued them and made them subjects of 
Persia. Still, though he conquered them, the blow which 
his land force had received, and the great damage done 
to his fleet off Athos, induced him to retreat ; thus his 
armament failed disgracefully and returned to Asia. 

After this Darius resolved to test the Greeks, and try 
whether they were inclined to resist him in arms or prepare 
to make submission. He therefore sent heralds in various 
directions about Greece, with orders to demand everywhere 
earth and water for the king. At the same time he sent 
other heralds to the various seaport towns which paid him 
tribute, and required them to provide a number of ships of 
war and horse-transports. These towns accordingly began 
their preparations ; and the heralds who had been sent 
to Greece obtained what the king had bid them ask from 
a large number of the states upon the mainland, and from' 
all the islanders whom they invited. Among these last 
were the JEginetans, who, like the rest, consented to give 
earth and water to the Persian king. 

Meantime the Persian pursued his own design, from 

" The navigation of this coast is which are rendered more formidable 
still full of danger. '‘Such is the by the deficiency of harbours in the 
fear,’^ says Colonel Leake, “enter- Gulf of Off ana (Sinus Strymbnicus), 
tained by the Greek boatmen of the that I could not, so long as I was in 
strength and uncertain direction of the peninsula, and though offering a 
the currents around Mount Athos, high price, prevail upon any boat to 
and of the gales and high seas to carry me from the eastern side of the 
which the vicinity of the mountain peninsula to the western.” 
is subject during half the year, and 
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day to day exhorted by his servant to remember the 
Athenians,'' and urged continually by the PisistrMdse, 
who were ever accusing their countrymen. Moreover, it 
pleased him well to have a pretext for carrying war 
into Greece, that so he might reduce all who had 
refused to give him earth and water. As for Mardonius, 
since his expedition had succeeded so badly, Darius took the 
command of the troops from him, and appointed other 
generals in his stead, who were to lead the force against 
Eretria and Athens : Datis, who was by descent a fcde, 
and Artaph ernes, the son of Artaphernes,^ the king's own 
nephew. These men received orders to enslave Athens and 
Eretria, and to bring the slaves as prisoners into his presence. 

So the new commanders took their departure from the 
court and went down to Cilicia, to the Aleian plain, having 
with them a numerous and well-appointed land army. 
Encamping here, they were joined by the sea force which 
had been required of the several states, and at the same 
time by the horse-transports which Darius had, the year 
before, commanded his tributaries to make ready. On 
these the horses were embarked ; and the troops were taken 
aboard the ships of war; after which the whole fleet, 
in all 600 triremes, sailed for Ionia. Thence, instead of 
proceeding by a straight course along the shore to the 
Hellespont and to Thrace,^ they loosed from Samos and 
sailed across the Icarian sea^ through the midst of the 
islands ; mainly, I believe, because they feared the danger 
of doubling Mount Athos, where the year before they had 
suffered so grievously on their passage ; but a constraining 
cause also was their former failure to take Naxos. When 
the Persians, therefore, approaching from the Icarian sea, 
cast anchor at Naxos, which they had determined to attack 
before any other state, the Naxians, recollecting what befell 
them formerly, instead of encountering them, took to flight, 
and hurried off to the hills. The Persians, however, 
succeeded in laying hands on some of them, whom they 

I Artaphemes the elder was a son Attica appears the natural and the 
of Hystaspes and half-brother of straight course. 

Darius. His son had probably now ^ The Icarian sea received its 
succeeded him as satrap of Sardis. name from the island of Icaria (now 

® Coasting voyages were so much which lay between Samos 

the established practice in ancient and Mycbnos. It extended from 
times, that to Herodotus making the Chios to Cos, where the Carpathian 
ditour along shore from Samos to sea began. 
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carried away captive, while at the same time they burnt all 
the temples together with the town. This done, they left 
Naxos, and sailed to the other islands. 

While the Persians were thus employed, the Delians 
quitted Delos, and took refuge in Tenos. As the ex- 
pedition drew near, Datis sailed forward in advance of 
the other ships; commanding them, instead of anchoring 
at Delos, ' to meet at Rhenea, opposite Delos, while he 
proceeded himself to discover where the Delians had 
fled; afterwards he sent a herald to them with this 
message : — 

“ Why are ye fled, ye holy men ? Why have ye judged me 
so harshly and so wrongfully? I have surely sense enough, 
even had not the king so ordered, to spare the country 
which gave birth to two gods,^ — to spare both the country 
and its inhabitants. Come back therefore to your dwellings, 
and once more inhabit your island.’^ Such was the message 
which Datis sent by his herald to the Delians. He also 
placed upon the altar 300 talents’ weight of frankincense, 
and offered it. 

After this he sailed with his whole host against Eretria, 
taking with him both lonians and Bohans. When he 
had departed, Delos (as the Delians told me) was shaken 
by an earthquake, the first and last shock that has been 
felt to this day. Truly this was a miracle whereby the 
god warned men of the evils that were coming upon 
them. For in the three following generations of Darius 
son of Hystaspes, Xerxes son of Darius, and Artaxerxes son 
of Xerxes, more troubles befell Greece than in the twenty 
generations preceding Darius — troubles caused in part by 
the Persians, but in part arising from the contentions among 
their own chief men respecting the supreme power. There- 
fore it is not surprising that, though Delos had never before 
been shaken, it should at that time have felt an earthquake 
shock. Indeed there was an oracle which said of Delos : — 

“Delos’ self will I shake, which never yet has been shaken." 

The barbarians, after loosing from Delos, proceeded to 
touch at the other islands, and took troops from each, and 
carried off a number of the children as hostages. Going 

1 Apollo and Artemis, whom the to identify with the Sun and Moon 
Persians may have thought it prudent objects of reverence to themselves. 
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thus from one to another, they came at last to Carystus ■ 1 
but here the hostages were refused by the Carvstknf 
said they would neither give any, nor consem to bSr’aras 
against the cities of their neighbours, meaning Athens Sd 
Eretna. Hereupon the Persians laid siege to cSsS 
and wasted the country round, until at length the in- 
habitants agreed to do what was required. 

Meanwhile the Eretrians, understanding that the Persian 
armament was coming against them, besought the AtheSs 
for assistance Nor did the Athenians refSse their aiT but 
assigned to them as auxiliaries the 4,000 landholdSs S 
whom they had allotted the estates at Chalcis. At Sria 
however, things were in no healthy state; for though thev 
had called in the aid of the Athenians, yet they were not 
agreed among themselves how they should act • some of 
them wished to leave the city and"^ to take refuge oT the 
heights of Euboea, while others, who looked to^receivinS 
a reward from the Persians, were making ready to bS 
their country. So when this came to the fars of iscSnf 
one of the first men in Eretria, he made known the whole 
state of air™ to the Athenians .ho had 
and besought them to return home to their own Ld and 
not perish with his countrymen. The Athenians listened to 

*e danger. 

The Persian fle^ now drew near and anchored at Tamfnse 
Choere®, and ^giha, places in the territory of Eretek 

proceeded forthwith to 
disembark their horses, and made ready to attack the enemy. 

and offer 

battle , their only thought, after it had been resolved not to 
quit the city, was, if possible, to defend their walls. And 
now the fortress was assaulted in good earnest, and for six 
days there fell on both sides large numbers, but on the 
seventh day Euphorbus and Philagrus, who were both 
citizens of good repute, betrayed the place to the Persians. 
These had no sooner entered within the walls than they 
if ’'f burnt al the temples in the town, in revenge 

for the burning of their own temples at Sardis ; moreover, 
they did according to the orders of Darius, and carried 
away the inhabitants captive. 

When the Persians had thus brought Eretria into sub- 


Carystus was one of the four principal cities of Euboea. 
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jection, after waiting a few days, they set sail for Attica, 
greatly harassing the Athenians as they approached, and 
thinking to deal with them as they had dealt with the people 
of Eretria. Because there was no place in all Attica so 
convenient for their horse as Marathon/ and it lay moreover 
quite close to Eretria, Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, 
conducted them thither. 

When intelligence of this reached the Athenians, they 
too marched their troops to Marathon, and there stood on 
the defensive, having at their head ten generals, of whom 
one was Miltiades. Now this man’s father, Cimon, was 
banished from Athens by Pisistratus. In his banishment 
it was his fortune to win the four-horse chariot-race at 
Olympia, whereby he gained the very same honour which 
had before been won by Miltiades, 2 his half-brother on 
the mother’s side. At the next Olympiad he won the 
prize again with the same mares ; upon which he caused 
Pisistratus to be proclaimed the winner, for they had 
agreed that on yielding him this honour Cimon should 
be allowed to come back to his country. Afterwards, 
still with the same mares, he won the prize a third time ; 
whereupon he was put to death by the sons of Pisistratus, 
whose father was no longer living. They set men to lie in 
wait for him secretly; and these men slew him near the 
government-house in the night-time. He was buried outside 
the city, beyond what is called the Valley Road'; ^ and right 
opposite his tomb were buried the mares which had won 
the three prizes. The same success had been achieved 
once previously, by the mares of Euagoras the Lacedsemo- 


1 Attica has but three tnaritime several parts which are at all seasons 
plains of any extent* the Athenian, impassable. Both, however, leave 
the Thriasian, and the plain of a broad, firm, sandy beach between 
Marathon. The last of these is the them and the sea. The tminter- 
clearest of trees, and the fittest for rupted flatness of the plain is hardly 
the movements of cavalry. relieved by a single tree ; and an 

“ The plain of Marathon," says amphitheatre of rocky hills and 
Finlay, extends in a perfect level rugged mountains separates it from 
along this fine bay, and is in length the rest of Attica, over the lower 
about six miles, its breadth never ridges of which some steep and diffi- 
less than a mile and a half. Two cult paths communicate with the 
marshes bound the extremities of the districts of the interior.” 
plain : the southern is not very large, , ® Miltiades, the son of Cypsglus, 

and is almost diy at the conclusion the first tyrant of the Chersonese, 
of the great heats; but the northern, * Or “the road through Coele.” 
which generally covers considerably Ccele appears to have been the name 
more than a square mile, offers of one of the Attic demes. 
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nian, but never except by them. At the time of 
Cimon's death Stesagoras, the elder of his two sons, 
was in the Chersonese, where he lived with Miltiades his 
uncle; the younger, who was called Miltiades after the 
founder of the colony, was with his father in Athens. 
It was this Miltiades who now commanded the Athenians, 
after escaping from the Chersonese, and twice nearly losing 
his life. First he was chased as far as Imbros by the 
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Phoenicians, who desired to take him to the king ; and when 
he had avoided this danger, and had reached his own 
country, and thought himself safe, he found his enemies 
waiting for him, and was cited by them before a court and 
impeached for his tyranny in the Chersonese. But here too 
he came off victorious, and was made general of the Athenians 
by the free choice of the people. 

Now first, before they left the city, the generals sent off to 
Sparta a herald, one Pheidippides, by birth an Athenian, 
and by profession and practice a runner. According to the 
account which this man gave the Athenians on his return, 
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when he was near Mount Parthenium, above Tegea, he 
met the god Pan, who caUed him by his name, and bade 
him ask the Athenians “ why they neglected him so entirely 
when he was kindly disposed to them, and. had often helped 
them in times past, and would do so again in time to come ? 
The Athenians, entirely believing in the truth of this report, 
as soon as all was once more right, built a temple to Pan 
under the Acropolis,^ and established in his honour yearly 
sacrifices and a torch-race* On this occasion, when 
Pheidippides was sent by the Athenian generals, and, 
according to his own account, saw Pan on his journey, 
he reached Sparta on the very next day after quitting the 
city of Athens.^ Upon his arrival he went before the rulers, 

and said to them , 

“ Men of Lacedsemon, the Athenians beseech you to 
hasten to their aid, and not allow that state, which is 
the most ancient in all Greece, to be enslaved by the 
barbarians. Eretria is already carried away ca.ptive ; and 
Greece weakened by the loss of no mean city. Thus 
did Pheidippides deliver the message committed to him. 
The Spartans wished to help the Athenians, but were 
unable to give them any aid at once, as they did not 
like to break their established law. It was then the ninth 
day of the month; and they could net march out of 
Sparta on the ninth, when the moon had not reached the 
full. So they waited for full moon. 

The barbarians were conducted to Marathon by Hippias, 
son of Pisistratus, who the night before had seen a 
strange vision in his sleep. He dreamt that he was lying 
in his mother’s arms, and conjectured the dream to mean 
that he would be restored to Athens, recover the power 
which he had lost, and afterwards live to a good old age 
in his native country. Such was the sense in which he 
interpreted the vision. He now proceeded to act as guide 
to the Persians; and in the first place, he landed the 
prisoners taken from Eretria upon the island that is called 

' The temple, or rather chapel, of more accurately at 1,140. Moderns 
Pan was contained in a hollow dn the estimate the direct distance at 135 or 
rock, just below the Propylse, or 140 miles. Pheidippides must there- 
entrance to the citadel. The cavern fore have travelled at the rate of 
still exists of Pan and Apollo. seventy English miles a day. In con- 

“ The distance from Athens to nexion with_ this read Browning’s 
Sparta by the road is reckoned by poem Pheidippides. 

Isbcrates at 1,200 stades, by Pliny 
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^gileia/ which belonged to the city of Styra after this 
he brought the fleet to anchor off Marathon, and marshalled 
the barbarians as they disembarked. As he was thus 
employed, he happened to sneeze and cough with more 
violence than usual. Now, as he was a man of some 
years, and the greater number of his teeth were loose, it 
happened that one of them was forced out by his coughing, 
and fell down into the sand. Hippias took much trouble 
to find it ; but the tooth was nowhere to be seen : where- 
upon he heaved a deep sigh, and said to the by- 
standers : — 

After all, the land is not ours ; and we shall never be 
able to subdue it. All my share in it is the portion of 
which my tooth is in possession.’’ So Hippias believed 
that in this way his dream was fulfilled. 

The Athenians were drawn up in order of battle in a 
sacred close belonging to Heracles, when they were joined 
by the Platseans, who came in full force to their aid. Some 
time before the Platseans had put themselves under the 
power of the Athenians ; and these last had already done 
much on their behalf. The Athenian generals were divided 
in their opinions ; some advised not to risk a battle, because 
they were too few to engage such a host as that of the 
Medes, while others were for fighting at once ; and among 
these last was Miltiades. Seeing, therefore, that opinions 
were thus divided, and that the worst plans seemed likely to 
prevail, he resolved to go to the polemarch, and hold a 
conference with him. For the man on whom the lot fell to 
be polemarch^ at Athens was entitled to give his vote 
with the ten generals, since anciently^ the Athenians 
allowed him an equal right of voting with them. The 
polemarch was Callimachus ; to him therefore Miltiades 
went, and said : — 

“ It rests with thee, Callimachus, either to reduce Athens 
to slavery, or to secure her freedom, and leave behind thee 


^ The ^gileia here spoken of is 
not the island of that name near 
Crete, but an island, or rather islet, 
between Euboea and Attica, at the 
entrance of what was called the 
Myrtoan Sea. 

“ Styra was a town of southern 
Euboea, not far from Carystus. 

® The Polemarch, orWar-Archon, 


was the third archon in dignity, and 
before the time of CleisthSnes had 
constitutionally the general superin- 
tendence of all military matters. 

* When Herodotus wrote, the 
polemarch had no military functions 
at all, but “ attended to the personal 
and family interests of the raetics and 
foreigners in general." 
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to all future time a memory beyond that of Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton. For never since the time that the 
Athenians became a people were they in such danger. 
If they bow their necks beneath the yoke of the Medes, 
the calamities which they will have to suffer when given 
into the power of Hippias are certain; if, on the other 
hand, they fight and overcome, Athens may rise to be the 
first city in Greece. How it is that this is likely to happen, 
and how the decision in some sort rests with thee, I will 
proceed to show. We generals are ten in number, and 
our votes are divided ; half of us wish to engage, half to 
avoid a combat. Now, if we do not fight, I expect to see 
a great disturbance at Athens which will shake men's 
resolutions, and then I fear they will submit; but if we 
fight the battle before any rot shows itself among our 
citizens, let the gods give us fair play, and we are well 
able to overcome the enemy. On thee therefore we 
depend in this, which lies wholly in thy power. Thou hast 
but to add thy vote to my side, and thy country will be 
free, and not free only, but the first state in Greece. Or, 
if thou wouldst rather give thy vote to those who would 
decline the combat, then the opposite will follow.” 

By these words Miltiades gained Callimachus ; and the 
polemarch's vote caused the decision to be for fighting. 
Hereupon all those generals who had been desirous of 
hazarding a battle, when their turn came to command the 
army, gave up their right to Miltiades. Though, however, 
he accepted their offers, he nevertheless waited, and would 
not fight, until his own day of command arrived. Then at 
length, when his own turn was come, the Athenian battle 
was set in array, and this was the order of it. Callima- 
chus the polemarch led the right wing; for it was at that 
time a rule with the Athenians to give the right wing to 
the polemarch.^ After this followed the tribes, as they were 
numbered, in an unbroken line ; while last of all came the 
Platseans, forming the left wing. Ever since that day it has 
been a custom with the Athenians, in the sacrifices and 
assemblies held each fifth year at Athens, for the Athenian 
herald to implore the blessing of the gods on the Platseans 

1 The right wing was the special when outflanked, from the shield 
post of honour. This arose from the being carried on the left arm (cf. 
greater exposure of those who fought Thucyd. v. 71). 
at this end of the line, particularly 
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conjointly with the Athenians. Now, as they marshalled 
the host upon the field of Marathon, in order that the 
Athenian front might be of equal length with the Median, 
the ranks of the centre were diminished, and it became the 
weakest part of the line, while the wings were both made 
strong with a depth of many ranks. 

So when the battle was set in array, and the victims 
showed themselves favourable, instantly the Athenians, as 
soon as they were let go, charged the barbarians at a run. 
Now the distance between the two armies was little short 
of eight furlongs. When the Persians, therefore, saw the 
Greeks coming on apace, they made ready to receive their 
charge, although it seemed that the Athenians were bereft 
of their senses, and bent on their own destruction; for 
they saw a mere handful of men coming on at a run, 
without horsemen or archers. Such was the opinion of the 
barbarians ; but the Athenians fell upon them in close 
array, and fought splendidly. They were the first of the 
Greeks, so far as I know, who introduced the custom of 
charging the enemy at a run; they were the first, too, 
who dared to face soldiers dressed in the uniform of the 
Medes. Until this time the very name of the Mede had 
been a terror to the Greeks. The two armies fought 
each other on the plain of Marathon for a considerable 
time ; and in the centre, where the Persians them- 
selves and the Sacse had their place, the barbarians were 
victorious, and broke and pursued the Greeks into the 
inner country ; but on the two wings the Athenians and 
the Platseans defeated the enemy. Here they suffered the 
routed barbarians to fly unmolested, and joining the two 
wings in one, fell upon those who had broken their centre, 
and fought and conquered them. These likewise fled, 
and the Athenians hung upon the runaways and cut them 
down, chasing them to the shore; there they laid hold 
of the ships and called aloud for fire. It was in the 
struggle here that Callimachus the polemarch, after greatly 
distinguishing himself,^ lost his life ; Stesilaiis too, one of 
the generals, was slain; and Cynsegirus,^ the son of 
Euphorion, having seized on a vessel of the enemy's by 

1 Callimachtts was represented the most prominent part in the 
in the Poecile at Athens, in a battle. 

picture painted not long after the “ Cynaegirus was a brother of 
event, as, with Miltiades, taking ^schyi 
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the ornament at the stern/ had his hand* cut off by an 
axe, and perished ; as did many other Athenians of note. 
Nevertheless, the Athenians secured seven of the vessels ; 
while with the remainder the barbarians pushed off, and 
taking their Eretrian prisoners on board from the island 
where they had left them, doubled Cape Sunium, hoping 
to reach Athens before the return of the Athenians. The 
Alcmseomdse were accused by their countrymen of suggest- 
ing this course to them; they had, it was said, an under- 
standing with the Persians, and made a signal to them, by 
raising a shield, after they had embarked. 

The Persians accordingly sailed round Sunium. But 
the Athenians with all speed marched away to the defence 
of their city, and succeeded in reaching Athens before 
the appearance of the barbarians : ^ and as their camp at 
Marathon had been pitched in a precinct of Heracles, 
so now they encamped in another precinct of the same 
god at Cynosarges. The barbarian fleet arrived, and lay 
to off Phalerum, which was at that time the haven of 
Athens; but after resting awhile upon their oars, they 
departed and sailed away to Asia. 

There fell in this battle of Marathon, on the side, of the 
barbarians, about 6,400 men ; ^ on that of the Athenians, 192. 


1 The ornament at the stem con- 
sisted of wooden planks curved grace- 
fully in continuance of the sweep by 
which the stem of the ancient ship 
rose from the sea. 

® Marathon is six and twenty 
miles from Athens by the common 
route, that which passes between 
Hymettus and Pentelfcus. If the 
Greeks performed this march, one 
of seven hours, the very same after- 
noon, as Herodotus has been thought 
to imply, it would be about the most 
remarkable of the events of a very 
naemorable day. Perhaps Herodotus 
did not intend such extreme activity. 
The Persians, it must be borne in 
mind, sailed first to ^gileia, which 
was fifteen miles from Marathon in a 
north-easterly direction. It would 
not be until their fleet was seen stand- 
ing in again for the Attic coast in- 
stead of rounding Euboea, that a 
suspicion would arise of their inten- 
tion. This is extremely likely to 
have been early the next day. Then 


the Athenians set off with all speed, 
and, as the voyage was nearly four 
times the length of the land journey, 
arrived first. Plutarch supports this 
view, since he says expressly that 
Miltiades returned to Athens the day 
after the battle (“Bellone an pace 
clariores fuerint Athenienses,” ii. p. 
350). 

“ The moderation of this estimate 
contrasts remarkably with the 
exaggerated statements of later times. 
The inscriptions under the picture 
in the Poecile put the number of the 
slain at 200,000. 

t Mapa- 

TSLvav eiKocTL ixv 

(Suidas, ad voc. not/ctX>j.) 

Others spoke of 300,000 (Pausan. 
IV. XXV. § 2) or of an innumerable 
multitude (Xen. Anab. iii. ii. § 12). 
The great slaughter took place at 
one of the marshes, into which the 
flying Persians were driven by their 
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A strange event happened during this fight. Epizelus, an 
Athenian, was in the thick of the fray, and behaving himself 
as a brave man should, when suddenly he was struck with 
blindness, without blow of sword or dart ; and this blind- 
ness continued thenceforth during the whole of his after 
life. The following is the account which, as I have 
heard, he gave himself : a gigantic warrior, with a huge 
beard, which shaded all his shield, stood facing him ; but 
the apparition passed him by, and slew the man at his 
side. Such, as I understand, was the tale which Epizelus 
told.^ 

Datis meanwhile was on his way back to Asia, and had 
reached Myconos,^ when he saw in his sleep a vision. 
What it was is not knowm; but no sooner was day come 
than he caused strict search to be made throughout the 
whole fleet, and finding an image of Apollo overlaid with 
gold on board a Phc^nician vessel, he inquired from what 
place it had been taken ; when he learned to what temple 
it belonged, he took it with him in his own ship to Delosj 
and placed it in the temple there, enjoining the Delians, 
who had now come back to their island, to restore the 
image to the Theban Delium, which lies on the coast 
opposite Chalcis. He then sailed away ; but the Delians 
failed to restore the statue ; and it was not till twenty years 
afterwards that the Thebans, warned by an oracle, brought 
it back themselves to Delium. As for the Eretrians whom 
Datis and Artaphernes had carried away captive, when 
the fleet reached Asia, they were taken up to Susa. Now, 
before they were made his prisoners, King Darius was 
bitterly angry with these men for having injured him 
without provocation ; but now that he saw them brought 
into his presence, and become his subjects, he did them no 
other harm, but only settled them at one of his own stations 
in Cissia — a place called Ardericca — 210 furlongs’ distance 


conquerors. The picture at the 
Poecile gave this incident ( Pausan. i. 
XV. §, 4, and xxxii. § 6). The entire 
number of the Persians engaged is 
very uncertain. The barrow which 
marks the grave of the Athenian 
dead is still a conspicuous object 
on the plain of Marathon. 

According to Plutarch ( Vit. 
Thes. c. 35), Theseus was seen by a 
great number of the Athenians fight- 


ing on their side against the Persians. 
In Poecile the hero Marathon, The- 
seus, Athene, and Heracles were all 
represented as present (Pausan. i. xv. 

§ 4)* 

“ Myconos retains its name almost 
unchanged in the modern Mikono, 
It is separated from Delos by a 
narrow channel not more than two 
miles wide. 
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from Susa. Here they continued to my time, and still 
spoke their old language. 

After full moon 2,000 Lacedaemonians came to Athens. 
So eager had they been to arrive in time, that they took 
but three days to reach Attica from Sparta. They came, 
however, too late for the battle ; yet, as they had a strong 
desire to see the Medes, they continued their march to 
Marathon, and there viewed the slain. Then, after giving 
the Athenians all praise for their bravery, they departed 
home. But it fills me with wonder, and I can in no way 
believe the report, that the Alcmseonid^e had an under- 
standing with the Persians, and held them up a shield 
as a signal, wishing Athens to be brought under the yoke 
of the barbarians and of Hippias, — the Alcmseonidae, 
who have shown themselves bitter haters of tyrants. 
I am astonished, therefore, at the charge against them, 
and cannot bring myself to believe that they held up a 
shield; for they were men who had remained in exile 
during the whole time the tyranny lasted, and they even 
contrived the trick by which the Pisistratidse were de- 
prived of their throne. Indeed, I look upon them as 
the persons who in good truth gave Athens her freedom, 
far more than Harmodius and Aristogeiton. For these 
last did but exasperate the other Pisistratidse by slaying 
Hipparchus (b.c. 514), and were far from doing anything to- 
wards putting down the tyranny ; whereas the Alcmseonidse 
were manifestly the actual deliverers of Athens, if at least it 
be true that the Delphic priestess was prevailed upon by 
them to bid the Lacedaemonians set Athens free (b.c. 510). 
Perhaps it might be said that they were offended with the 
people of Athens, and therefore betrayed their country. 
But no, on the contrary, there were none of the Athenians 
who were held in such general esteem, or so laden with 
honours. So that it is not even reasonable to suppose that 
a shield was held up by them on this account. A shield 
was shown, no doubt ; that cannot be gainsaid ; but who it 
was that showed it I cannot determine further. 

After the blow struck at Marathon, Miltiades, who was 
previously held in high esteem by his countrymen, increased 
yet more in influence. Hence, when he told them that he 
wanted a fleet of seventy ships, with an armed force, and 
money, without informing them what country he was going 
to attack, but only promised to enrich them if they would 
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accompany him, for it was a wealthy land, where they might 
easily get as much gold as they cared to have — when he told 
them this, they were quite carried away, and gave him the 
whole armament which he required. So Miltiades secured 
the armament and sailed against Paros, with the object, 
as he alleged, of punishing the Parians for having gone 
to war with Athens, inasmuch as a trireme of theirs had 
come with the Persian fleet to Marathon. This, however, 
was a mere pretence ; the truth was that Miltiades owed 
the Parians a grudge, because Lysagoras, a Parian by 
birth, had told tales against him to Hydarnes the Persian. 
Arrived before the place against which his expedition was 
designed, he drove the Parians within their walls, and forth- 
with laid siege to the city. At the same time he sent a 
herald to the inhabitants, and required of them a hundred 
talents, threatening that, if they refused, he would press the 
siege, and never give it over till the town was taken. But 
the Parians, without giving his demand a thought, proceeded 
to use every means they could devise for the defence of their 
city \ they invented various new plans, and, amongst other 
things, worked at night to raise such parts of the wall as 
were likely to be carried by assault to double their former 
height. Thus far all the Greeks agree in their accounts of 
this ; what follows is related upon the evidence of the 
Parians only. Miltiades had come to his wits' end, when 
one of the prisoners, a woman named Timo, who was by 
birth a Parian, and had held the office of under-priestess in 
the temple of the infernal goddesses, came and conferred 
with him. This woman, they say, when introduced into 
the presence of Miltiades, advised him, if he set great 
store on the capture of the place, to do whatever she sug- 
gested. When therefore she had told him what it was she 
meant, he went to the hill which lies in. front of the 
city, and there leapt the fence enclosing the precinct of 
Demeter Thesmophorus, since he was not able to open 
the door. After leaping into the place he went straight to 
the sanctuary, intending to do something with it — either to 
remove some of the holy things which it was not lawful to 
stir, or to perform some act or other, I cannot say what— 
and had just reached the door, when a feeling of horror 
suddenly came upon him,^ and he returned the way he had 

^ He would feel that he was doing sanctuaries of Demeter were not to 
an act of great impiety, since the be entered by men. 
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come ; but in jumping down from the outer wall, he strained 
his thigh, or, as some say, struck the ground with his knee. 
So Miltiades returned home invalided, without bringing 
the ilthenians any money, and without conquering Paros ; 
he had done no more than besiege the town for six and 
twenty days, and ravage the island. When it came to the 
knowledge of the Parians that Timo, the under-priestess 
of the goddesses, had advised Miltiades what he should 
do, they wished to punish her for her crime ; accordingly 
they sent messengers to Delphi, as soon as the ^iege 
was at an end, and asked the god if they should put the 
under-priestess to death. “ She had disclosed/^ they said, 
“ to the enemies of her country how they might bring it 
into subjection, and had exhibited to Miltiades mysteries 
which it was not lawful for a man to know.^’ But the 
priestess forbade them, and said, “Timo was not in fault ; 
it was decreed that Miltiades should come to an unhappy 
end, and she was sent to lure him to his destruction.” 
Upon the return of Miltiades from Paros, the Athenians 
held long debates about him ; and Xanthippus, who spoke 
more freely against him than the rest, accused him before 
the people, and brought him to trial for his life, on the 
charge of having dealt deceitfully with the Athenians. 
Though Miltiades was present in court he did not speak in 
his own defence ; for his thigh had begun to mortify, and 
disabled him from pleading his cause. He was forced to 
lie on a couch while his defence was made by his friends ; 
they dwelt at most length on the fight at Marathon, while 
they made mention also of the capture of Lemnos, telling 
how Miltiades took the island, and, after executing vengeance 
on the Pelasgians, gave up his conquest to Athens (about 
B.c. 500). The judgment of the people was in his favour so 
far that they spared his life ; but for the wrong he had done 
them they fined him fifty talents.^ Soon afterwards his 
thigh completely gangrened and mortified. So Miltiades 
died ; and the fifty talents were paid by his son Cimon. 

1 Fifty talents (about ^12,000) is to pay. The first sentence must have 
an enormous sum for the time, gone against him ; and then, on the 
Grote shows that, according to the question as to the amount of punish- 
usual process of law in the Athenian ment, which always followed, Xan- 
courts, it must have been the amount thippus must have proposed death, 
assessed by the friends of Miltiades, and the prisoner himself or his friends 
as the penalty which he was content a fine of fifty talents. 
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Deatli of Darius and Accession of Xerxes, B.C. 485. 

Now when tidings of the battle fought at Marathon 
reached the ears of King Darius, his anger against the 
Athenians, which had been already roused by their attack 
upon Sardis, grew still fiercer, and he became more eager 
than ever to lead an army against Greece. Instantly he 
sent off messengers to make proclamation through the 
states, that fresh levies were to be raised, and these at an 
increased rate; while ships, horses, provisions, and trans- 
ports were to be furnished also. So the men published 
his commands ; and now all Asia was in commotion for 
three years (b.c. 489 — 486), while everywhere, as Greece was 
to be attacked, the best and bravest were enrolled for the 
service, and had to make their preparations accordingly. 

Now as Darius was about to lead forth his levies, a fierce 
contention for the sovereign power arose among his sons ; 
since the law of the Persians was, that a king must not 
go out with his army until he has appointed his successor. 
Before Darius obtained the kingdom, he had had three 
sons born to him of his former wife, who was a daughter 
of Gobr^as ; while, since he began to reign, Atossa, the 
daughter of Cyrus, had borne him four. Artabazanes was 
the eldest of the first family, and Xerxes of the second. 
These two, therefore, being sons of different mothers, 
were now at variance. Artabazanes claimed the crown as 
the eldest of all the children, because it was an esta- 
blished custom all over the world for the eldest to have 
preeminence ; while Xerxes urged that he was sprung from 
Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, and that Cyrus had won the 
Persians their freedom. Before Darius had pronounced 
on the matter, it happened that Demaratus, who had been 
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deprived of his kingship at Sparta, and had afterwards, 
of his own accord, gone into banishment, came up to Susa, 
and there heard of the quarrel of the princes. Hereupon, 
as report says, he went to Xerxes, and advised him, in 
addition to all that he had urged before, to plead — that 
at the time when he was born Darius was already king, 
and bore rule over the Persians ; but when Artabazanes 
came into the world, he was merely a private person. It 
was therefore neither right nor seemly that the crown should 
go to another in preference to himself. “ For at Sparta,” 
said Demaratus, by way of suggestion, “the law is, that if 
a king has sons before he comes to the throne, and another 
son is born to him afterwards, the child so born is heir to 
his father’s kingdom.” ^ Xerxes followed this advice, and 
Darius, persuaded that he had justice on his side, appointed 
him his successor. For my part I believe that, even 
without this, the crown would have gone to Xerxes; for 
Atossa was all-powerful. When Darius had thus appointed 
Xerxes his heir, he intended to lead out his armies, but 
was prevented by death while his preparations were still 
proceeding. He died in the year following the matters 
here related, after having reigned in all six and thirty 
years (b.c. 521—485), leaving the Athenians unpunished. 
At his death the kingdom passed to his son Xerxes. 

Now Xerxes, on mounting the throne, cared little for 
the Greek war, and made it his business to collect an army 
against Egypt. But Mardonius, who was at the court, and 
had more influence with him than any other Persian, 
being his own cousin, the son of a sister of Darius, plied 
him with discourses like the following: — 

“ Master, it is not fitting that the Athenians should escape 
unharmed after doing the Persians so much injury. Com- 
plete the work which thou hast now in hand, and then, 
when the pride of Egypt is brought low, lead an army 
against Athens. So shalt thou have high renown thyself, 
and others shall fear hereafter to attack thy country.” 

Thus far it was of vengeance that he spoke ; but some- 
times he would vary the theme, and observe by the way, 
“that Europe was a wonderfully beautiful region, rich 
in all kinds of cultivated trees, and its soil was excellent; 

^ The tale here introduced does doubtful whether the law of succes- 
not seem to have been credited by sion at Sparta was such as is stated, 
our author ; and it is indeed very 
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no ojie but the king was worthy to own such a land.” 
All this he said because he longed for adventures, and 
hoped to become satrap of Greece under the king; after 
a while he had his way, and persuaded Xerxes to do 
according to his wishes. Other events, however, occurred 
about the same time, and helped his persuasions. For, 
as it happened, messengers arrived from Thessaly, sent 
by the Aleuadae, Thessalian kings, to invite Xerxes into 
Greece, and to promise him all the assistance which it was 
in their power to give. Further, the Pisistratidse, who had 
come to Susa, used the same language as the Aleuadse, 
and worked upon him even more than they, by means of 
Onomacritus of Athens, a dealer in oracles, who had 
set out the prophecies of Musseus in their order.^ The 
Pisistratidse had previously been at enmity with this man, 
but made up the quarrel before they removed to Susa. He 
was banished from Athens by Hipparchus because he foisted 
into the writings of Musaeus a prophecy that the islands 
which lie off Lemnos would one day disappear into the sea. 
For this cause Hipparchus banished him, though till then 
they had been the closest friends. Now, however, he went 
up to Susa with the sons of Pisistratus, and they talked 
very grandly of him to the king ; while for his part, 
whenever he was in the king’s company, he repeated to 
him certain oracles ; and while he took care to pass 
over all that spoke of disaster to the barbarians, brought 
forward the passages which promised them the greatest 
success. “ It was fated,” he told Xerxes, “ that a Persian 
should bridge the Hellespont, and march an army from 
Asia into Greece.” While Onomacritus thus plied Xerxes 
with his oracles, the Pisistratidse and Aleuadse did not 
cease to press on him their advice, till at- last the king 
yielded, and agreed to lead out an expedition. 

First, however, in the year following the death of Darius,*^ 
Xerxes marched against those who had revolted from him ; 
and reduced them, and laid all Egypt under a far harder 
yoke than ever his father had put upon it, and gave the 
government to Ach^menes, who was his own brother, 
and son of Darius. 

1 Of Musseus, as of Orpheus, with tainty is that poems believed to be 
whom his name is commonly joined, ancient were current under his name 
scarcely anything is known. All as early as B.C. 520. 
perhaps that can be said with cer- * B.c. 484. 
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Xerxes’ Invasion, of Greece. 

(i.) Preparation. 

After Egypt was subdued (b.c. 484), as Xerxes was about 
to take in hand the expedition against Athens, he called an 
assembly of the noblest Persians, to learn their opinions 
and to lay before them his designs.^ So, when the men 
met, the king spoke to them thus : — 

“ Persians, I shall not be the first to bring in among 
you a new custom — I shall but follow one which has 
come down to us from our forefathers. Never yet, as 
our old men tell me, has our race sought rest since the 
time when Cyrus overcame Asty^es, and we Persians 
wrested the sceptre from the Medes (b.c. 558). Now in all 
this God guides us ; and we, obeying his guidance, prosper 
greatly. Why need I tell you of the deeds of Cyrus and 
Cambyses, and my own father Darius, how many nations 
they conquered, and added to our dominions ? Ye 
know well what great things they did. But for myself, 
I will say that, from the day I mounted the throne, 
I have not ceased to consider how I may rival those 
who have preceded me in this post of honour, and in- 
crease the power of Persia as much as any. Truly I have 
pondered upon this, until at last I have found a way, 
whereby we may at once win glory and get possession of 
a land which is as large and as rich as our own — nay, 
which is even more varied in the crops it bears — while 
at the same time we obtain satisfaction and revenge. For 
this reason I have now called you together, that I may 

1 These speeches have of course which the war arose, and the feelings 
no historical character. They are of those engaged in it. Oriental 
meant, however, by Herodotus to respect for royalty strove to exoner- 
embody Persian as well as Greek ate Xerxes from all blame, 
views of the circumstances out of 
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make known my design. I intend to throw a bridge over 
the Hellespont and march an army through Europe against 
Greece, that thereby I may obtain vengeance from the 
Athenians for the wrongs committed against the Persians 
and against my father. Your own eyes saw the prepara- 
tions of Darius against these men ; but death came upon 
him, and frustrated his hopes of revenge. In his behalf, 
therefore, and in behalf of all the Persians, I undertake the 
war, and pledge myself not to rest till I have taken and 
burnt Athens, which has dared, unprovoked, to injure me 
and my father. Long since they came to Asia with 
Aristagoras of Miletus, who was one of our slaves, and 
entered Sardis, and burnt its temples and its sacred groves ^ ; 
again, more lately, when we made a landing upon their 
coast under Datis and Artaph ernes, how roughly they 
handled us ye need not now be told.^ P'or these reasons, 
I am bent upon this war ; I see great advantages in it. 
Once let us subdue this people, and their neighbours 
who possess the land of Pelops the Phrygian, and we 
shall extend the Persian territory as far as God's heaven 
reaches. The sun will then shine on no land beyond our 
borders ; for I will pass through Europe from one end to 
the other, and with your aid make of all the lands which 
it contains one country. For, if what I hear be true, the 
facts are these : the nations of which I speak once 
swept away, there is no city or country left in all the 
world which will venture so much as to withstand us in 
arms. By this plan, then, we shall bring all men under 
our yoke, alike those who are guilty and those who are 
innocent of wrong. For yourselves, if you wish to please 
me, do as I say: when I proclaim the time for the 
army to meet, hasten to the muster with brave hearts, 
every one of you j and know that to the man who brings 
with him the most gallant array I will give the gifts which 
in our land we consider most precious. This then is what 
ye have to do. But to show that I am not self-willed, I 
lay the question before you, and give you leave to speak 
your minds openly.'' 

Hereupon Mardonius replied and said : — 

“ Of a truth, my lord, thou dost surpass, not only all 
living Persians, but likewise those yet unborn. Most true 
and right is each word that thou hast uttered ,• but best 

1 Page II. Pages 35 , 36 * 
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of all thy resolve to let the lonians ^ who live in Europe — 
a worthless crew — mock us no more. It were indeed a 
monstrous thing if, after conquering and enslaving the 
Sacge,^ the Indians, the Ethiopians, the Assyrians, and 
many other mighty nations, not for any wrong that they 
had done us, but only to increase our empire, we should 
allow the Greeks, who have done us wanton injury, to 
escape our vengeance. What is it that we fear in them ? — 
surely not their numbers? — not the greatness of their 
wealth ? We know their way of fighting — we know the 
weakness of their power ; already we have subdued their 
sons who dwell in our country, the lonians, ^olians, and 
Dorians. I had experience of these men myself when I 
marched against them by the orders of thy father (b.c. 495) ; 
and though I went as far as Macedonia and came but a little 
short of reaching Athens, yet not a soul ventured to 
come out against me to battle. And yet, I am told, these 
same Greeks are accustomed to wage wars against one 
another most unskilfully, through sheer perversity and 
folly. No sooner is war proclaimed than they search 
out the smoothest and fairest plain that is to be found 
in all the land, and there they assemble and fight ; hence 
even the conquerors depart with great loss : I say nothing 
of the conquered, for they are destroyed altogether. Now 
surely, as they all speak one language, they ought to 
interchange heralds and messengers, and make up their 
differences by any means rather than battle ; or, at the 
worsts if they must needs fight one another, they ought to 
post themselves as strongly as possible, and so fight out 
their quarrels. But in spite of this their folly, when I led 
my army against these Greeks to the very borders of 
Macedonia, they did not so much as think of offering 
battle. Who then will dare, sire, to meet thee in arms, 
when thou comest with all Asia’s warriors at thy back, 
and with all her ships ? For my part, I do not believe 

^ This use of the term “Ionian” only recently appeared from the 
for the European Greeks is not inscriptions that the Persians did 
casual, but characteristic of the the same, Darius includes the 
Oriental modes of speech, and whole extent of his Greek domin- 
marks Herodotus for a keen ob- ions under the single title of Yuna, 
server of little peculiarities. That which in the Babylonian is Yavanu. 
the Jews knew the Greeks at large ® Apparently Mardonius means 
underthenameof Javan, or Javanim, the Scythians of Europe, whom he 
which is equivalent to lonians, has represents as reduced to slaveiy by 
been frequently noticed ; but it has the expedition of Darius. 
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the Greeks will be so foolhardy. Grant, however, that 
I am mistaken, and that they are foolish enough to 
meet us in open fight ; in that case they will learn that 
there are no such soldiers in the world as we. Never- 
theless, let us spare no pains ; for nothing comes without 
trouble ; all that men gain is gained by trouble.” 

When Mardonius had in this way smoothed down the 
hard words of Xerxes, he held his peace. 

The other Persians were silent ; for all feared to raise 
their voices against the plan proposed. But Artabanus, 
the son of Hystaspes, and uncle of, Xerxes, trusting to his 
relationship, took courage and spoke : — “ O king ! ” he said, 
“ it is impossible, if no more than one opinion is uttered, to 
make choice of the best : a man is forced then to follow 
whatever advice may have been given him ; but if opposite 
speeches are delivered, then one can choose. In like 
manner pure gold is not recognised by itself; but when 
we test it beside baser ore, we see which is the better. 
I counselled thy father, Darius, my own brother, not to 
attack the Scythians, a race of people who had no town 
in their whole land. He hoped, however, to subdue 
those wandering tribes, and would not listen to me, but 
marched an army against them, and ere he returned home 
lost many of his bravest warriors. Thou art about, sire, 
to attack a people far superior to the Scythians, a people 
distinguished above others both by land and sea. It is fit 
therefore that I should tell thee what danger thou dost incur 
hereby. Thou sayest that thou wilt bridge the Hellespont, 
and lead thy troops through Europe against Greece. Now, 
suppose some disaster befall thee by land or sea, or both. 
It may be even so ; for the men are reputed valiant. 
Indeed, one may measure their prowess from what they 
have done already ; for when Datis and Artaphernes led their 
huge army into Attica, the Athenians defeated them alone 
(b.c. 490). But grant they are not successful both ways. 
Still, if they man their ships, and, defeating us by sea, sail 
to the Hellespont, and there destroy our bridge,— that, 
sire, were a fearful hazard. It is not by my own wisdom 
alone that T conjecture what will happen; I remember 
how narrowly we escaped disaster once, when thy father 
bridged over the Thracian Bosphorus and the Ister 
(Danube), and marched against the Scythians, and they 
tried every sort of prayer to induce the lonians, who had 
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charge of the bridge over the Ister, to break the passage. 
On that day, if Histi^ns, the tyrant of Miletus, had sided 
with the other tyrants, and not set himself to oppose their 
views, the empire of the Persians would have come to 
nought It is, indeed, a dreadful thing even to hear it 
said, that the king’s power depended wholly on one 
man. Think then no more of incurring so great a danger 
when no need presses, but follow the advice I offer. 
Break up this meeting, and when thou hast considered 
the matter well thyself, and settled what thou wilt do, 
declare to us thy resolve. I know nothing so profitable 
for a man as to take wise counsel with himself ; for even 
if results are contrary to his hopes, still he has coun- 
selled well, though fortune has made the counsel of 
none effect: whereas if a man counsels ill and success 
follows, he has gained a windfall, but his counsel is none 
the less silly. Seest thou how God with his lightning 
smites always the larger animals, and will not suffer them 
to wax insolent, while the smaller chafe him not? how 
his bolts fall ever on the highest houses and the tallest 
trees ? So plainly does he love to bring down all that 
exalts itself. Thus at times a mighty host is discomfited 
by few men, when God in his jealousy sends fear or 
storm from heaven, and they perish miserably. For God 
allows high thoughts to no one but himself. Again, 
hurry always brings disasters, from which great sufferings 
arise ; but delay brings many advantages, not apparent, 
maybe, at first sight, but such as in course of time 
are seen by all. Such, then, is my counsel, sire, to 
thee ; and thou, Mardonius, forbear to speak foolishly 
of the Greeks, who are men that ought not to be 
lightly esteemed by us. For while thou revilest the 
Greeks, thou dost encourage the king to lead his troops 
against them ; and this, as it seems to me, is what thou 
art specially striving to accomplish. Heaven send thou 
succeed not in thy wish ! For slander is of all evils the 
most terrible. In it two men do wrong, and one man 
has wrong done to him. The slanderer does wrong, inas- 
much as he abuses a man behind his back; and the hearer, 
inasmuch as he believes what he has not thoroughly 
examined. The man slandered in his absence suffers 
wrong at the hands of both : for one brings against him a 
false charge ; arud th§ ofhej: thinks him an evil-doer. If, 
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however, it must needs be that we go to war with this 
people, at least allow the king to remain at home in Persia. 
Then let us both stake our children’s lives upon the issue, 
and do thou choose out thy men, and take with thee 
whatever troops thou wilt, and lead our armies out to 
battle. If things go well for the king, as thou sayest they 
will, let me and my children be put to death ; but if my 














warnings prove true, let thy children suffer, and thyself 
too, if thou shalt come back alive. But shouldst thou 
refuse this wager, and still resolve to march an army 
against Greece, undoubtedly some of those whom thou 
leavest behind thee here will one day receive the sad 
news that Mardonius has brought a great disaster upon 
the Persian people, and lies a prey to dogs and birds some- 
where in the land of the Athenians, or in the land of the 
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Lacedaemonians ; unless, indeed, thou hast perished sooner 
by the way, proving in thy own person the power of those 
men on whom thou wouldst fain urge the king to make war.” 

Thus spoke Artabanus. But Xerxes, full of wrath, 
replied : — 

‘‘ Artabanus, thou art my father's brother — that shall save 
thee from receiving the due reward of thy silly words. One 
disgrace, however, I will lay upon thee, coward and faint- 
hearted as thou art — thou shalt not come with me to fight 
these Greeks, but shalt wait behind here with the women. 
Without thy aid I will accomplish ■ all of which I spoke. 
For let me not be thought a true son of Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, the son of Arsames, the son of Ariaramnes, the 
son of Teispes, the son of Cyrus, ^ the son of Cambyses, 
the son of Teispes, the son of Achsemenes, if I take not 
vengeance on the Athenians. I know full well that, were 
we to remain at rest, they would not do so, but would most, 
certainly invade our country, if at least it be right to judge 
from what they have already done j for, remember, it was 
they who fired Sardis and attacked Asia. So now retreat is 
on both sides impossible, and the choice lies between doing 
injury and submitting ; either our empire must pass under the 
dominion of the Greeks, or their land become the prey of 
the Persians ; for there is no middle course left in this 
quarrel. It is right, then, that we, who have in times past 
received wrong, should now avenge it, and that I should 
thereby discover what risk I run in marching against these 
men — men whom Pelops the Phrygian, a vassal of my 
forefathers, 2 subdued so utterly, that to this day both the 
land (the Peloponnese), and the people who dwell therein, 
alike bear the conqueror’s name.” 

1 The genealogy of himself which Ecbatana, see Rawlinson, Herodotus^ 
Darius had engraved on the rocks of vol. ii., pp. 591, etc. 

Behistun {p, 49) determines abso- ® Herodotus tells us at the be- 
lutely the number of generations ginning of his History that the 
between Xerxes and Achsemenes, Persians considered Asia and all its 
proving' that the names of Cyrus and nations as their own always. In 
Cambyses do not belong to the stem this spirit Xerxes is made to claim 
of Darius, but are thrown into the Pelops the Phrygian as a Persian 
list in right of Xerxes’ mother, Atossa, vassal, though at th? time when 
the daughter of Cyrus. For that Pelops (according to the tradition) 
purpose Teispes is, wrongly, re- came to Greece {c. b.c. 1300), the 
peated. For a full account of the Persian tribes were probably confined 
inscription on the Behistun rocks, as yet within the Caspian Gates, or 
which are on the western frontier of perhaps had not even emerged from 
Media, on the road from Babylon to beyond the Hindoo Koosh Mountains. 
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Thus far the speaking. Afterwards evening fell; and 
Xerxes began to find the advice of Artabanus disquiet 
him greatly. So he thought of it that night, and con- 
cluded at last that it was not to his advantage to lead 
an army into Greece. When he had thus made up his 
mind anew, he fell asleep. And now he saw in the 
night, as the Persians declare, a vision ; he thought a tall 
and beautiful man stood over him and said : “ Hast thou 
then changed thy mind, Persian, and wilt thou not lead out 
thy host against the Greeks, after thou hast commanded the 
Persians to collect their levies? Be sure thou art unwise 
to change; nor is there a man here who will approve. 
The path that thou didst choose to-day, let that be 
followed.” After thus speaking the man seemed to Xerxes 
to fly away. Day dawned; and the king gave no heed 
to this dream, but called together the same Persians as 
before, and spoke to them as follows : — 

Men of Persia, forgive me if I alter my late resolve. I 
have not yet reached the full years of wisdom, and those 
who urge me to this war leave me not for a moment to 
myself. When I heard the advice of Artabanus my young 
blood boiled within me, and I spoke words against him little 
suited to his years : now, however, I confess my fault, and 
am resolved to follow his advice. Understand, then, that 
I have changed my purpose of carrying war into Greece, and 
cease to trouble.” 

When they heard these words the Persians were full of 
joy, and, falling at the feet of Xerxes, did obeisance. 
But when night came, the same vision again stood over 
Xerxes as he slept, and said : “ Son of Darius, it seems thou 
hast openly, before all the Persians, renounced the expedition, 
making light of my words as though thou hadst not heard 
them spoken. Know, therefore, and be well assured, that 
unless thou go out to the war, this shall happen to thee 
— as thou art grown mighty and powerful so soon, so 
shalt thou soon be brought low indeed.” Then Xerxes, 
greatly frightened at the vision, sprang from his bed, and 
sent a messenger to Artabanus ; he came at the summons, 
and Xerxes spoke to him thus : — 

“Artabanus, at the moment I acted foolishly when I 
gave thee ill words in return for thy good advice. However, 
it was not long ere I repented, and was convinced that thy 
advice was such as I ought to follow. But I may not now 
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act in this way, greatly as I wish it. For ever since I 
repented and changed my mind a dream has haunted me, 
which disapproves my intentions, and has now just gone 
from me with threats. Now, if this dream is sent to me 
from God, and if indeed it is his will that our troops 
should march against Greece, thou too wilt have the same 
dream come to thee and receive the same commands as 
myself. And this will be most sure to happen if thou 
wilt put on the dress which I wear, and then take thy seat 
upon my throne, and lie down to sleep upon my bed.'' 

Such were the words of Xerxes. Artabanus would not 
at first yield to the king's command; for he deemed him- 
self unworthy to sit upon the royal throne.^ At last, how- 
ever, he was forced to give way, and did as Xerxes bade 
him ; but first he spoke : — 

To me, sire, it seems to matter little whether a man 
is wise himself, or willing to hearkeri to such as give good 
advice. In thee truly are found both tempers ; but the 
counsels of evil men lead thee astray: they are like the gales 
of wind which vex the sea — else the most useful thing for 
man in all the world — and suffer it not to follow the 
bent of its own nature. For myself, it grieved me not so 
much to be reproached by thee, as to see that, when two 
plans were placed before the Persian people, one of a nature 
to increase their pride, the other to humble it, by showing 
them how hurtful it is to. allow one's heart always to 
covet more than one. possesses, thou madest choice of 
that which was the worst both for thyself and for the 
Persians. Now thou sayest, that from the time when thou 
didst approve the better course, and give up the thought of 
warring against Greece, a dream has haunted thee, sent by 
some god, which will not suffer thee to lay aside the expe- 
dition. Such things, my son, have of a truth nothing 
divine in them. The dreams that wander to and fro 
among mankind, I will tell thee what they are, — I who 
have seen so many more years than thou. Whatever 
thoughts a man has been thinking during the day hover 
round him in the visions of his dreams at night. Now 
during these many days we have had our hands full of this 
enterprise. If, however, the matter be not as I suppose, 

^ Sitting upon the king’s throne is banus would hesitate, not knowing 
said to have been an offence punish- whether Xerxes might not be laying 
able with death in Persia. Arta- a trap for him. 
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but God has indeed some part in it, thou hast in brief 
declared the whole that can be said of it — let this thing 
appear to me as it has to thee, and lay on me the same 
injunctions. But it ought not to appear to me any more 
if I put on thy clothes than if I wear my own, nor if I 
sleep in thy bed than if I sleep in mine — supposing that 
it intends to appear at all. For this, be it what it 
may, that visits thee in thy sleep surely is not so very 
foolish as to see me, and at once mistake me for thyself 
because I am dressed in thy clothes. Now, however, 
it is our task to see if it will think me of no account, 
and not deign to appear to me, whether I wear mine 
own clothes or thine, while it haunts thee continually. If 
it does so, and appears often, I should say myself that it 
is from God. For the rest, if thy mind is fixed, and it is 
not possible to turn thee from thy design, but I must needs 
go and sleep in thy bed, well and good, let it be even so ; 
and when I have done according to thy wish, then let it 
appear to me. Till such time, I shall keep to my old 
opinion.” 

When Artabanus had so said, thinking to show Xerxes 
that his words were idle, he did as he bade. He put 
on Xerxes’ robes, and took his seat upon the royal throne, 
and lay down to sleep upon the king’s own bed. As 
he slept, there appeared to him the same dream which 
had been seen by Xerxes ; it came and stood over Arta- 
banus, and said : — 

Thou art the man, then, who under pretence of devotion 
to Xerxes art seeking to dissuade him from leading his 
armies against Greece ! But thou shalt not escape scathless, 
either now or in time to come, because thou seekest to 
prevent that which is fated. As for Xerxes, he has been 
plainly told what will befall him if he refuse my bidding.” 

In such words, as Artabanus thought, the vision threatened 
him, and was about to burn his eyes out with red-hot irons. 
At this he shrieked, and leaping from the bed hurried to 
Xerxes, and sitting at his side gave him a full account 
of the vision ; after which he spoke the words which 
follow : — 

I, O king! am a man who have seen many mighty 
empires overthrown by weaker ; and therefore I sought to 
hinder thee from being carried away by thy youth; since 
I knew how evil a thing it is to covet more than one 
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possesses. I remember the expedition of Cyrus against the 
Massaget^, and the issue of it (b.c. 525 ?) ; I remember the 
march of Cambyses against the Ethiopians (b.c. 523?); I 
took part in the attack of Darius upon the Scythians (b.c. 
515 ?) ; — bearing all this in mind, I thought to myself that if 
thou shouldst remain at peace, all men would deem thee 
happy. But as this impulse has come from above, and a 
heaven-sent destruction seems about to overtake the Greeks, 
behold, I change my mind, and alter my views upon the 
matter. Do thou therefore make known to the Persians 
what God has sent thee, and bid them follow the orders 
first given them, and prepare their levies. Be careful to 
act so that God’s bounty may not be hindered by any 
unreadiness of thine.” 

Thus spoke these two together; and Xerxes, in good 
spirits now on account of the vision, when day broke, 
laid all before the Persians ; while Artabanus, who had 
formerly been the only man openly to oppose the expedi- 
tion, now showed as openly that he favoured it. After 
Xerxes had thus determined to go out to war, there 
appeared to him in his sleep yet a third vision. The Magi 
were consulted,^ and said that its meaning reached to 
the whole earth, and that all mankind would become his 
slaves. Now the king’s vision was this : he dreamt that 
he was crowned with a branch of an olive-tree, and that 
boughs spread out from the olive-branch and covered 
the whole earth ; then suddenly the garland vanished, 
as it lay upon his brow. As soon as the Magi had thus 
interpreted the vision, all the Persians who were come 
together departed to their governments, where each dis- 
played the greatest zeal, on the faith of the king’s offers. 
For all hoped to obtain for themselves the gifts which 
had been promised. So Xerxes gathered together his 
host, searching every corner of the continent. 

Now Xerxes spent four full years (b.c. 485 — 481), after 
the recovery of Egypt, in collecting his host, and making 
ready all that was needful for his soldiers. It was not till 
near the close of the fifth year that he set forth on his 
march, accompanied by a mighty multitude. For of all the 
armaments of which any mention has reached us, this was 

1 For the general practice among tion of them from their priests, see 
the Oriental nations to attend to Gen. xli. 8, and Dan. ii. 2 , iv. 6, 
dreams, and to require an interpreta- < 
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by far the greatest ; so much so that no other expedition 
compared to this seems of any account, neither that which 
Darius undertook against the Scythians, nor the expedition 
of the Scythians which the attack of Darius was designed 
to avenge, when in pursuit of the Cimmerians they fell 
upon the Median territory, and subdued and held for a 
time almost the whole of Upper Asia ; nor, again, that of 
the Atridse against Troy, of which we hear in story; nor 
that of the Mysians and Teucrians, which was still earlier, 
when these nations crossed the Bosphorus into Europe, 
and, after conquering all Thrace, pressed forward till they 
came to the Ionian Sea, while southward they reached as 
far as the river Peneiis. All these expeditions, and others, 
if such there were, are as nothing compared wnth this. 
For was there a nation in all Asia which Xerxes did not 
bring with him against Greece ? Or was there a river, 
except those of unusual size, which sufficed for his troops 
to drink ? One nation furnished ships ; another was arrayed 
among the foot-soldiers; a third had to supply horses; a 
fourth, transports for the horses and men, and for the 
transport service ; a fifth, ships of war for the bridges ; a 
sixth, ships and provisions. And first, because the former 
fleet had met with so great a disaster near Ath5s, pre- 
parations were made for about three years there. A fleet 
of triremes lay at Elceus on the Chersonese ; and from this 
station detachments were sent by the various nations where- 
of the army was composed, which relieved one another at 
intervals, and worked at a trench beneath the lash of 
taskmasters ; the people dwelling about Athos took their 
part in the work. Two Persians, Bubares and Artachaees, 
superintended the undertaking. Athos is a great and 
famous mountain, inhabited, and stretching far out into 
the sea. Where the mountain ends, towards the main- 
land, it forms a peninsula; and in this place there is a 
neck of land about twelve furlongs across,^ the whole extent 
of which, from the sea of the Acanthians to that opposite 
Torone, is a level plain, ‘ broken only by a few low hills.^ 

^ It is in reality 2,500 yards, or 12^ these hills, on the south side, a 
stadia. * valley opens out, along which the 

The level plain towards the sea course of the canal may be clearly 
of the Acanthians is a marked feature, traced. This valley is still known 
Beyond this plain a range of low to the natives by the name of 
hills crosses the isthmus, the greatest Prdvlaka, i.e. irpoavXaKa, “the canal 
height not exceeding 51 feet. From in front of Mount Athos.” 
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Here, upon this isthmus where Athos ends, is Sane, a 
Greek city. Inside of Sane, and upon Athos itself, are 
a number of towns, which Xerxes was now employed in 
disjoining from the continent : these are Dium, Olophyxus, 
Acrothdiim, Thyssus, and Clednse.^ 

Now the way in which they dug was this:^ a line was 
drawn across by the city of Sane ; and along this the 
various nations divided out among themselves the work 
to be done. When the trench grew deep, the workmen 
at the bottom continued to dig, while others handed the 
earth, as it was dug out, to labourers placed higher up 
on ladders, and these taking it passed it on further, till 
it came at last to those at the top, who carried it off and 
emptied it away. All the other nations, therefore, except 
the Phoenicians, had double labour ; for the sides of the 
trench fell in continually, as could not but happen, since 
they made the width no greater at the top than was 
required at the bottom. But the Phoenicians showed 
in this the skill which they exhibit in all their under- 
takings. For in their portion of the work they began by 
making the trench at the top twice as wide as the pre- 
scribed measure, and then, as they dug downwards, brought 
the sides nearer and nearer, so that when they reached 
the bottom their part of the work was of the same width 
as the rest. In a meadow near, there was a place of 
assembly and a market; here great quantities of corn, 
ready ground, were brought from iVsia. 

It seems to me, when I consider the work, that Xerxes, 


See the map of Chalcidice, p. 80. 

The whole story of the canal 
across the isthmus of Athos has been 
considered a fable by some ancient 
and modem writers Juven. x. 
i73i 174)* Many modem travellers, 
however, have given accounts of the 
distinct traces which remain pf the 
work. Captain Spratt appears to 
have surveyed the isthmus with 
^eat exactness. He found dis- 
tinct appearances of the ancient 
cutting, almost across its whole ex- 
tent, only failing where the canal 
approached the sea, and somewhat 
indistinctly marked in the alluvial 
plain north of the hills. The canal 
forms a line of ponds, from two to 
eight feet deep and from sixty to 


ninety broad, nearly from one sea to 
the other. It was “ cut through beds 
of tertiary sands and marls " (which 
would account for the falling in of 
the banks), being probably, where it 
was deepest, not more than sixty 
feet below the natural surface of the 
ground, which at its highest point 
rises only fifty-one feet above the sea 
level. It was not really a great work, 
but a very easy one, and can scarcely 
have taken more than a year to com- 
plete. Colonel Leake regards it as 
a very politic proceeding, on account 
of the dangerous character of the 
navigation about the peninsula, 
especially on its north coast, which 
has no harbours. 
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in making it, was influenced by pride, wishing to display 
the extent of his power, and to leave a memorial behind 
him to posterity. For though he could, without trouble,^ 
have had his ships drawn across the isthmus, yet he issued 
orders that a canal should be made through which the sea 
might flow, and that it should be of such a width as would 
allow of two triremes passing through it abreast with the 
oars in action. He gave to the same persons who were set 
over the digging of the trench, the further task of making 
a bridge across the river Strymon. 

While all this was in progress, cables were preparing 
for Xerxes’ bridges, some of papyrus and some of white 
flax, a task which he entrusted to the Phoenicians and 
Egyptians. He also laid up stores of provisions in vari- 
ous places, to save the army and the beasts of burden 
from suffering hunger upon their march to Greece. He 
inquired carefully about all the sites, and had the stores 
laid up in such as were most convenient, causing them 
to be brought across from different parts of Asia in various 
ways, some in transports and others in merchantmen. 
The greater portion was carried to Leuce-Acte,^ upon 
the Thracian coast ; some part, however, was conveyed 
to Tyrodiza, in the country of the Perinthians, some to 
Doriscus, some to Eion upon the Strymon, and some to 
Macedonia. 


(ii.) Troops collected at Sardis (b.c. 481). 

During the time that all these labours were in progress, 
the land army which had been collected was marching 
with Xerxes towards Sardis, having started from Critalla* 
in Cappadocia. At this spot all the host which was about 
to accompany the king in his passage across the con- 
tinent had been bidden to assemble. And here it is 
not in my power to mention which of the satraps was 
adjudged to have brought his troops in the most gallant 

1 The light ships of the ancients “ Leuce-Acte, or the " White 
were easily transported in this way Strand,” was one of the Greek 
across the land. So frequent was settlements on the coast of the 
the practice at the Isthmus of Propontis. It cannot have been far 
Corinth, that the line traversed by north of Pactya. 
vessels acquired there the proper ® Critalla is unknown to any other 
name of Diolcus. writer. 
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array, and therefore was rewarded by the king according 
to his promise : I do not know whether this matter ever 
was decided. After crossing the river Halys, the host of 
Xerxes marched through Phrygia till it reached the city of 
Cel^nse.^ Here are the sources of the river Meander, and 
of another stream of no less size, which bears the name of 
Catarrhactes (or the Cataract) ; the last-named river has its 
rise in the market-place of Celaenae, and empties itself into 
the Meander. Here, too, in this market-place, is hung 
up to view the skin of the Silenus ^ Marsyas, which Apollo, 
as the Phrygian story goes, stripped oif and placed there. 
Now there lived in this city a Lydian called Pythius. 
This man entertained Xerxes and his whole army most 
magnificently, offering at the same time to give a sum of 
money for the war. On the mention of money, Xerxes 
turned to the Persians who stood by, and asked of them, 
“Who is this Pythius, and what is his wealth, that he 
offers us this?” They answered him, “This is the man, 
sire, who gave thy father Darius the golden plane-tree,® and 
the golden vine;^ and he is still the wealthiest man we 
know in all the world, excepting thee.” Xerxes wondered 
at these last words, and addressed Pythius with his own 
lips, and asked him what the amount of his wealth was. 
Pythius answered thus : — 

“ Sire ! I will not hide this matter from thee, nor make 
pretence that I do not know my riches ; but as I 
know perfectly, I will declare all fully before thee. 
When the fame of thy journey reached us, and I heard 
thou wast coming to the coast of Greece, as I wished 
to give thee ‘money for the war, I at once made count 
of my stores, and found them to be two thousand talents 
of silver, and of gold four millions of Daric staters,® all but 

^ Celsenas, which abounds in re- since his object was to decry the 
mains of antiquity, is situated near the resources of Persia, 
source of the southern or main stream * The golden vine was even more 

of the Meander. famous than the plane-tree. It is 

“ Silenus, originally applied as a said to have been the work of Theo- 
proper name to the oldest and most dore the Samian. The bunches of 
famous of the satyrs, was used grapes were imitated by means of 
afterwards as a common appellation the most costly precious stones. It 
for those monsters generally. overshadowed the couch on which 

“ Antiochus the Arcadian, who the kings slept, 
had seen this plane-tree, declared ® The stater was the only gold coin 
that it was so small it would scarcely known to the Greeks generally. It 
shade a grasshopper. He, however, was adopted by them from the 
may well be suspected of unfairness, Asiatics, from whom their gold was 
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seven thousand. All this I willingly make over to thee 
as a gift ; and when it is gone, my slaves and my estates in 
land will be wealth enough for my wants.” 

This speech charmed Xerxes, and he replied : ‘‘ My 
Lydian friend, since I left Persia there is no one but 
thyself who has either desired to entertain my army, 
or come forward of his own free will to offer me money 
for the war. Thou hast done both, feasting my troops 
magnificently, and now making offer of a noble sum of 
money. In return, this is what I will bestow on thee. 
Thou shalt be my sworn friend from this day; and the 
seven thousand Darics which are wanting to make up 
thy four millions I will supply, so that the full amount 
may be thine, and that thou mayest owe the comple- 
tion of the round sum to me. Continue to enjoy all 
that thou hast hitherto ac- 
quired ; and be sure to re- 
main ever such as thou art 
now. If thou dost, thou wilt 
not repent of it so long as thy 
life endures.’’ 


When Xerxes had so spoken ^ ^ 

- , T , j 1 • PERSIAN GOLD DARIC. 

and had made good ms pro- 
mises to Pythius, he pressed forward upon his march ; 
and came to Colossae, a Phrygian city of great size, situated 
at a spot where the river Lycus plunges into a chasm 
and disappears. This river, after running underground a 
distance of about five furlongs, reappears once more, and 
empties itself into the Mseander. Leaving Colossse, the 
army approached the borders of Phrygia, where it abuts 
on Lydia ; there they came to a city called Cydrara, where 
was a pillar set up by Croesus, with an inscription showing 
the boundaries of the two countries. Where it quits Phrygia 
and enters Lydia the road divides ; the way on the left leads 
into Caria, on the right to Sardis. If you follow this route, 
you must cross the Meander, and then pass by the city 


in the earlier time entirely derived. 
The staters of diiferent countries 
differed slightly in weight and value. 
The Persian Daric was a gold coin 
very like the stater : it weighed 
about 1237 grains, and was conse- 
quently worth not quite twenty-two 
shillings [£1 u. Pythius 


therefore, according to the statement 
of Herodotus, possessed gold coin to 
the value of ;^4,339,546. His 2,000 
talents of silver would be worth 
;jf487,5oo ; so that the entire sum 
which P3dhius offered to Xerxes 
would be a little short of five millions 
of our money (^,^4, 827, 046). 
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Callatebus, where the men live who make honey out of 
wheat and the tamarisk. Xerxes, who chose this way, found 
here a plane-tree so beautiful, that he presented it with 
golden ornaments, and put it under the care of one of his 
Immortals. The day after, he entered Sardis, the Lydian 
capital. Here his first thought was to send off heralds into 
Greece, to demand earth and water, and to require that pre- 
parations should be made everywhere to feast the king. To 
Athens indeed and to Sparta he sent no such demand ; but 
these cities excepted, his messengers went everywhere. Now 
the reason why he sent for earth and water to states which 
had already refused was this : he thought that although 
they had refused when Darius made the demand, they 
would now be too frightened to venture to say him nay. 
So he sent his heralds, wishing to know for certain how it 
would be. Xerxes next made preparations to advance to 
Abydos, where the bridge across the Hellespont from Asia 
to Europe was lately finished. Midway between Sestos 
and Madytus in the Heliespontine Chersonese, and right 
opposite Abydos, there is a rocky tongue of land which 
runs out into the sea. This is the place where no long 
time afterwards the Greeks under Xanthippus, the Athenian, 
took Artayctes, a Persian, who was at that time governor of 
Sestos, and nailed him living to a plank. Towards this 
tongue of land then, the men to whom the work was assigned 
carried out a double bridge from Abydos ; and while the 
Phoenicians constructed one line with cables of white flax, 
the Egyptians in the other used ropes of papyrus. Now 
it is seven furlongs across from Abydos to the opposite 
coast When, therefore, the channel had been bridged suc- 
cessfully, it happened that a great storm arose and broke 
the whole work to pieces, and destroyed all that had been 
done. When Xerxes heard of it, he was full of wrath, and 
at once gave orders that the Hellespont should receive 
three hundred lashes, and that a pair of fetters should be 
cast into it. , Nay, I have even heard it said, that he bade 
the branders take their irons and therewith brand the 
Hellespont. It is certain that he commanded those who 
scourged the waters to utter, as they lashed them, these 
barbarian and wicked words : “ Thou bitter water, thy lord 
lays on thee this punishment because thou hast wronged 
■ him without a cause, having suffered no evil at his hands. 
Verily King Xerxes will cross thee, whether thou wilt or 
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no. Well dost thou deserve that no man should honour 
thee with sacrifice; for thou art of a truth a treacherous 
and unsavoury river.” While the sea was thus punished bv 
his orders, he commanded also that the overseers of the 
work should lose their heads. Then those whose business 
it was executed the unpleasing task laid upon them • and 
other master-builders were set over the work, who accom 
plished it thus : — 

They joined together triremes and penteconters, ^6o to 
support the bridge on the side of the Euxine Sea, and 
to sustain the other; these they placed at right angles 
to the sea, and in the direction of the current of the 
Hellespont, relieving by these means the tension of the 
shore cables.^ Having joined the vessels, they moored 
them with 3.nchors of unusuul sizcj thst tho vessels of the 
bridge towards the Euxine might resist the winds which 
blow from within the straits, and that those of the more 
western bridge facing the .^gean might withstand the 
winds which set m from the south and from the south-east 
A gap was left in the penteconters in no fewer than three 
places, to afford a passage for such light craft as chose to 
enter or leave the Euxine. When all this was done they 
made the cables taut from the shore, by the help of wooden 
capstans. This time, moreover, instead of using the two 
materials separately, they assigned to each bridge six 
cables, two of which were of white flax, while four were 
of papyrus. Both cables were of the same size and quality * 
but the flaxen were the heavier, weighing not less than a 
talent the cubit. When the bridge across the channel was 
complete, trunks of trees were sawn into planks, which were 


1 Herodotus considers the short 
cables to be the real bridge, and the 
ships to be only a support rendered 
necessary by the unusual width of 
the channel. He has in his mind 
the bridges over rivers, common in 
Persia, where, if the stream was 
narrow, the ropes passed from shore 
to shore required no support at all ; 
if it was wider, they had to be sus- 
tained by boats, or some other 
contrivance. The ships sustaining 
the ropes were moored (he says) 
parallel to the stream of the Helles- 
pont, and so at right angles with 
the Euxine, the longest direction of 


which he knew to be from east to 
west. Triremes and penteconters 
were used indifferently in the work, 
the greatest number in the upper 
bridge, either because the channel 
was wider at that part, or because, 
to meet the full force of the current, 
greater strength was required, a/z 
the ships were moored stem and 
stern down the stream of the Helles- 
pont, which here runs with consider- 
able rapidity. Probably they almost 
touched one another, except in the 
three places where an interval was 
left. 
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cut to the width of the bridge, and these were laid side 
by side upon the tightened cables, and then fastened on 
the top. This done, brushwood was brought, and arranged 
upon the planks, after which earth was heaped upon the 
brushwood, and the whole trodden down into a solid 
mass. Lastly, a bulwark was set up on either side of 
this causeway, of such a height as to prevent the beasts of 
burden and the horses from seeing over it and taking fright 
at the water. 

Now when all was prepared — the bridges, and the 
works at Athos, the breakwaters about the mouths of the 
cutting, which were made to hinder the surf from blocking 
up the entrance,^ and the cutting itself ; and when the 
news came to Xerxes that this last was completely finished, 
— then at length the host, after wintering at Sardis, began 
its march towards Abydos, fully equipped, on the first 
approach of spring. At the moment of departure, the 
sun suddenly quitted his place in heaven, and disap- 
peared, though there were no clouds in sight, but the 
sky was clear.^ Day was thus turned into night; where 
upon Xerxes, who saw and remarked all this, was seized 
with alarm, and sending at once for the Magi, inquired 
of them the meaning of this strange appearance. They 
replied, “ God is foreshowing to the Greeks the eclipse of 
their cities ; for the sun foretells for them, and the moon 
for us.” So Xerxes, thus instructed, went on his way 
rejoicing much. 


(iii.) Xerxes’ March from Sardis to Therma, b.c. 480. 

The army had begun , its march, when Pythius, greatly 
alarmed at this appearance in the sky, and emboldened by 
his gifts, came to Xerxes and said, “Grant fiie, my lord, 
a favour which is to thee a little thing, but to me of 

^ When these breakwaters were there was one the year before, in the 
allowed to fall into decay, the two spring, April 19th. Herodotus may 
ends of the canal would soon be perhaps have understood of the 
silted up, and disappear. Hence setting forth from Sardis what was 
the comparative obliteration of the told him of the departure from Susa 
cutting at its two extremities. in the spring of the preceding year. 

® Astronomers declare that there It may then have been his own con- 
was no eclipse of the suri visible in jecture that the prodigy frightened 
Western Asia this year, but that Pythius. 
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great account.’’ Then Xerxes, to whom nothing w’as so 
unexpected as the prayer which Pythius in fact preferred, 
promised to grant him whatever he wished, and commanded 
him to speak his wish freely. So Pythius, full of courage, 
went on to say : — 

“ O my lord 1 thy servant has five sons ; and as it hap- 
pens all are called upon to join thee in this march against 
Greece. I beseech thee, have compassion upon my 
years; let one of my sons, the eldest, remain behind, 
to be my prop and stay, and the guardian of my wealth. 
Take with thee the other four; and when thou hast 
done all that is in thy heart, mayest thou come back in 
safety.” 

Then Xerxes was greatly angered, and replied to him : 

Wretch 1 darest thou speak to me of thy son, when I am 
on the march against Greece myself, with sons, and 
brothers, and kinsmen, and friends ? Thou, who art my 
slave, and art in duty bound to follow me with all thy 
household, thy wife not excepted! Know that a man’s 
spirit dwells in his ears, and when it hears good things, 
straightway it fills all his body with delight ; but no sooner 
does it hear the contrary than it heaves and swells with 
passion. As when thou didst good deeds and madest good 
offers to me, thou wast not able to boast of having outdone 
the king in bounties, so now when thou art changed and 
grown impertinent, thou shalt not receive all thy deserts, but 
less. For thyself and four of thy five sons, the entertain- 
ment which I had of thee shall gain protection ; but as for 
him to whom thou clingest above the rest, the forfeit of his 
life shall be thy punishment.” Forthwith he commanded 
those to whom such tasks were assigned to find the eldest 
of the sons of Pythius, cut his body in two, and place 
the two halves, one on the right, the other on the left of 
the great road, so that the army might march out between 
them. Then the king’s orders were obeyed ; and the 
army marched out. First went the baggage-bearers and 
the beasts, and then a vast crowd of many nations 
mingled together without any intervals, amounting to more 
than half the army. After these troops an empty space 
was left to separate betvreen them and the king. In 
front of the king went first a thousand horsemen, picked 
men of the Persian nation, then spearmen a thousand, 
next chosen troops, with their spear-heads pointing towards 
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the ground — next ten of the sacred horses called Nisaean, 
all splendidly caparisoned. After the sacred horses 
came the holy chariot of Zeus,i drawn by eight milk- 
white steeds, with the charioteer on foot behind hold- 
ing the reins; for no mortal is ever allowed to mount 
the car. Next came Xerxes himself, riding in a chariot 
drawn by Nisaean horses, with his charioteer, a Persian, 
standing by his side. 

Thus rode Xerxes forth from Sardis ; but every now 
and then, when the fancy took him, he would alight 
from his chariot and travel in a litter. Immediately 
behind the king there followed a body of a thousand 
spearmen, the noblest and bravest of the Persians, hold- 
ing their lances in the usual manner ^ — then came a 
thousand Persian horse, picked men — then ten thousand, 
picked also out of the rest, serving on foot. Of these 
one thousand carried spears with golden pomegranates 
at their lower end instead of spikes ; and they encircled 
the other nine thousand, who bore on their spears pome- 
granates of silver. The spearmen, too, who pointed their 
lances towards the ground, had golden pomegranates ; and 
the thousand Persians who followed close after Xerxes had 
golden apples.^ Behind the ten thousand footmen came 
a body of Persian cavalry, also ten thousand ; after this 
there was again a space of two furlongs ; then the rest of 
the army followed in a confused crowd. 

After leaving Lydia the army marched towards the river 
Caicus and the land of Mysia. Beyond the Caicus the 
road passed through the Atarnean plain to the city of 
Carene. Thence the troops advanced across the plain of 
Thebe, passing Adramyttium and Antandrus ; then, with 
Mount Ida on the left,^ it entered the land of Ilium. On 
this march the Persians suffered loss ; for as they bivouacked 

^ The sacred chariot of Zeus (Or- granate. They bear their spears 
muzd) is mentioned by Xenophon in erect. 

his description of the train of Cyrus. * The true Ida must have been 
The white horses had golden yokes, left considerably to the right, the 
and were adorned with garlands. army crossing the ridge which ex- 
"" That is, with the point upward, tends from it westward and termi- 
® In the sculptures at Persepolis, nates in Cape Baba. Herodotus 
the spearmen, who evidently repre- appears to have ' given the name of 
sent the body-guard of the king, Ida to the highlands which close in 
have the lower extremity of their the valley of the Scamander on the 
spears ornamented with a ball, which left, 
may be either an apple or a pome- 
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during the night at the foot of Ida, a storm of thunder and 
lightning burst upon them, and killed no small number. 
On reaching the Scamander, which was the first stream 
of all that they had crossed since leaving Sardis, whose 
water failed them and was insufficient to satisfy the thirst of 
men and cattle,^ Xerxes ascended into the Pergamus of 
Priam, ^ since he longed to see that place. When he 
had seen and inquired into everything, he sacrificed a 
thousand oxen to Athene of Ilium, while the Magi poured 
libations to the heroes of the place. The next morning 
the host set off with daylight, and reached Abydos. 

Here Xerxes wished to review his host. There was 
a throne of white marble on a hill near the city, which 
the people of Abydos had prepared beforehand, by the 
king’s bidding, for his use ; on this Xerxes took his seat, 
and, gazing down upon the shore below, beheld at one 
view his land forces and his ships. Then he was eager to see 
a sailing-match among his ships, which accordingly took 
place; it was won by the Phoenicians of Sidon, much to 
the joy of Xerxes, who was delighted alike with the race 
and with his army. As he looked and saw the whole 
Hellespont covered with the vessels of his fleet, and all the 
shore and every plain about Abydos full of men, Xerxes con- 
gratulated himself on his good fortune ; but after a while he 
wept. Then when Artabanus, the king’s uncle (who at the 
first so freely spoke his mind to the king, and advised him 
not to lead his army against Greece), heard that Xerxes was 
in tears, he went to him, and said : — 

“ How different, sire, is what thou art now doing from 
what thou didst a little while ago ! Then thou didst 
congratulate thyself; and now, behold! thou weepest.” 

‘‘There came on me,” said Xerxes, “ a sudden pity, when 
I thought of the shortness of man’s life, and considered that 
of all this mighty host, not one will be alive when a 
hundred years are gone.” 

“Yet there are sadder things in life than that,” returned 
the other. “Short as our time is, there is no man, of this 
host or elsewhere, so happy as not to have felt the wish 

^ Though the Scamander of He- ® By the ‘ ‘ Pergamus of Priam ’’ 
rodotus (the modern Mendere) has a is to be understood the acropolis of 
bed from 200 to 300 feet broad, yet New Ilium, which claimed, and was 
the stream in the dry season is believed till after the time_ of Alex- 
reduced to a slender brook not more ander, to stand upon the site of the 
than three feet deep. ancient city. 
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— not once, but many a time — that he were dead and not 
alive. Calamities fall on us ; sicknesses vex and harass us, 
and make life, short though it be, seem long. So death, 
through the misery of our life, is a blessed refuge to our 
race : and God, who gives us the tastes that we enjoy of 
pleasant times, is seen to be jealous even in his gift.” 

'‘True,” said Xerxes; “human life is even such as thou 
dost paint it, Artabanus ! For this reason let us turn 
our thoughts from it, and not dwell on what is sad, when 
pleasant things are in hand. Tell me rather, — if the 
vision which we saw had not appeared so plainly to 
thyself, wouldst thou have been still of the same mind as 
of old, and have continued to dissuade me from warring 
against Greece, or wouldst thou think diiferently now? 
Come, honestly tell me this.” 

“ Sire ! ” replied the other, “ may the dream which hath 
appeared to us have such issue as we both desire ! For 
my part, I am still full of fear, and have scarce power 
to control myself, when I consider all our dangers, and see 
that the two things which are of all-importance are alike 
opposed to thee.” 

“ Good friend ! ” said Xerxes in reply, “ what two 
things dost thou mean ? Does my land army seem to thee 
too small in number, and will the Greeks, thinkest thou, 
bring into the field a more numerous host ? Or is our fleet 
weaker than theirs? Or art thou afraid of both? If in 
thy judgment we fall short in either, it were easy to bring 
together with all speed a second armament.” 

“ Sire I ” said Artabanus, “ it is not possible that any 
man of sense should find fault with the size of thy 
army or the number of thy ships. The more thou addest 
to these, the more hostile will those two things whereof 
I speak become. Those two things are the land and the 
sea. In all the wide sea there is not, I imagine, any- 
where a harbour large enough to receive thy vessels, if a 
storm arise, and afford them sure protection. And yet 
thou wilt want, not one such harbour only, but many 
in succession, along the entire coast by which thou 
art advancing. ^ In default then of such harbours, it 
is well to bear in mind that chance rules men, not men 
chance Such is the first of the two dangers ; now I 
will speak to thee of the second. The land too is 
thine enemy ; for if no one resists thy advance, as thou 
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goest further and further, insensibly lured on (for who 
is ever satisfied with success?), thou wilt find it more and 
more hostile. Should nothing else withstand thee, yet the 
mere distance, greater as time goes on, will at last produce 
a famine. Surely it is best for men, when they form their 
plans, to be timid and imagine all calamities, but when 
the time for action comes, then to deal boldly. 

To this Xerxes answered : ‘‘There is reason, Artabanus, 
in all that thou hast said ; but I pray thee, fear not every- 
thing alike, nor count up every risk. For if in each matter 
that comes up thou wilt look to every chance, thou wilt get 
nothing done. Far better to have a stout heart always, and 
take one’s share of evils, than to be ever fearing what may 
happen, and never meet mischance. Moreover, if thou 
wilt oppose whatever is said by others, without showing 
thyself the safe course which we ought to take, thou art as 
likely to mislead us as those whose advice is different ; thou 
art but on a par with them. And as for that safe course, 
how canst thou show it us when thou art but man ? I do 
not believe thou canst. Success for the most part attends 
the bold, not those who weigh everything, and are slow 
to venture. Thou seest to how great a height the power 
of Persia reaches — never would it have grown to this, 
if those who sat upon the throne before me had been 
of like mind with thee, or even, though not like-minded, 
had listened to advice like this. By brave ventures 
they extended their sway ^ great empires can be con- 
quered only by great risks. We follow then the example 
of our fathers in this march ; and we set forward at the best 
season of the year ; so, when we have brought Europe under 
us, we shall return, without suffering from famine or any 
other calamity. For while we carry vast stores of provisions 
with us, we shall have as well the grain of all the countries 
and the nations we attack ; since our march is not against 
a pastoral people, but against tillers of the soil.” 

Then Artabanus said : “ If, sire, thou art determined 
that we fear nothing, at least hearken to advice I offer \ for 
when questions are so many, one cannot but have much 
to say. Thou knowest that Cyrus the son of Cambyses 
reduced and made tributary to the Persians all the 
lonians, except those of Attica.^ Now my advice is, 

1 This, of course, was not truer ignorant of all the lonians of Europe 
but the Persians might be supposed except the Athenians. 
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on no account to lead these men against their fathers ; since 
we are well able to overcome them without such aid. If 
we take them with us to the war, their choice lies between 
showing themselves the most unjust of men by helping to 
enslave their fatherland, or the most just by joining in the 
struggle to keep it free. If then they choose the side of 
injustice, they will do us but little good ; while if they 
determine to act justly, they may greatly injure thy host. 
Lay to heart the old proverb, which says truly, ‘The 
beginning and end are not always seen together.’” 

Artabanus,” answered Xerxes, “there is nothing in 
all that thou hast said wherein thou art so wholly wrong 
as this, that thou suspectest the loyalty of the lonians. 
Have they not given us the surest proof of their attach- 
ment, — a proof which thou didst witness, and all those 
who fought with Darius against the Scythians? When 
it lay in their power to save or to destroy the whole 
Persian army, they dealt by us honourably and loyally, 
and did us no harm at all. Besides, they will leave 
behind them in our country their wives, their children, 
and their properties — can it then be conceived that they 
will attempt rebellion ? Fear not, therefore, this ; but keep 
a brave heart and uphold ’my house and empire. To thee, 
and thee alone, do I entrust my sovereignty.” 

After Xerxes had thus spoken, and had sent Artabanus 
away to Susa, he summoned all the Persians of most repute, 
and addressed them thus : — 

“Persians, I have brought you here to urge you to be 
men, and not to sully with disgrace the former deeds of the 
Persians, which are great and famous. Bather let us one 
and all exert ourselves to the uttermost ; for the matter 
concerns us all. Strain every nerve, then, I beseech you, in 
this war. Brave are the men we march against, if report 
says true ; and such that, if we conquer them, there is 
not a people in the world which will venture thereafter to 
withstand our arms. Now let us offer prayers to the gods 
who watch over Persia, and then cross the channel.” 

All that day the preparations for the passage continued ; 
and on the next they burnt all kinds^ of spices on the 
bridges, and strewed the way with myrtle-boughs, while 
they waited anxiously for the sun, which they hoped to see 
rising.* And now the sun appeared; and Xerxes took 
a golden goblet and poured a libation into the sea, praying 
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the while^ with his face turned towards the sun, “that 
no misfortune might befall him to hinder his conquest 
of Europe, until he had penetrated to its utmost boun- 
daries.” After he had prayed, he threw the golden cup into 
the Hellespont, and with it a golden bowl, and a Persian 
sword of the kind they call MnMsI I cannot say for 
certain whether he threw 

these things into the deep 

as an offering to the Sun, Zj 1 p 

or whether he had re- T 

pented of having scourged \ \ 

the Hellespont, and acinaces. 

thought by his gifts to 

make amends to the sea. When his offerings were made, 
the army began to cross; and the foot-soldiers, with the 
horsemen, passed over by the bridge which lay towards 
the Euxine, while the beasts and the camp-followers passed 
by the other, which looked on the ^gean. First went the 
Ten Thousand Persians, all with garlands on their heads ; 
and after them a mixed multitude of many nations. 
These crossed upon the first day. Next day the horse- 
men began the passage ; and with them went the soldiers 
who carried their spears with the point downwards, gar- 
landed, like the Ten Thousand ; then came the sacred 
horses and the sacred chariot; next Xerxes with his 
lancers and the thousand horse ; then the rest. At the 
same time the ships sailed over to the opposite shore. 
According, however, to another account which I have 
heard, the king crossed last. As soon as Xerxes had 
reached the European side, he stood gazing at his army 
as they crossed under the lash. For seven days and 
seven nights the army crossed, without rest or pause. It 
is said that here, after Xerxes had made the passage, a 
Greek of the Hellespont exclaimed: — 

“ Why, O Zeus, dost thou, in the likeness of a Persian, 
and with the name of Xerxes in place of Zeus, lead all 
mankind to the destruction of Greece? It would have 
been as easy for thee to destroy it without their aid ! ” 

When the whole army had crossed, and the troops 
were upon their march, a strange marvel appeared, 
of which the king took no account, though its meaning 

^ The Persian dctndcis was a shown above. Cf. Hor. Odes ^i. 
short straight sword or dirk, as 27, 5. 
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was not difficult to guess. It was this— a mare brought 
forth a hare. Hereby it was shown plainly, that Xerxes 
would lead his host out against Greece with mighty pomp 
and splendour, but to reach the spot again from which he 
started would run for his life. There had also been another 
marvel, while Xerxes was still at Sardis— a mule dropped a 
foal, neither male nor female ; this too he disregarded. 

So Xerxes, heedless of both omens, marched forwards ; his 
land army with him. But the ships held an opposite course, 
and, sailing to the mouth of the Hellespont, made their way 
along the shore. For the fleet proceeded westward, and 
made for Cape Sarpedon, with orders to await there the 
coming of the troops ; whilst the land army marched east- 
ward along the Chersonese, leaving on the right the tomb of 
Helle,^ daughter of Athamas, and on the left the city of 
Cardia ; they soon skirted the shores of the Gulf of Melas, 
and then crossed the river Melas, whence the gulf takes its 
name, the waters of which they found too scanty to supply 
the host. From this point their march was to the west; 
and they came to Doriscus. This name is given to a 
beach and a large plain upon the coast of Thrace, through 
the middle of which flows the strong stream of the Hebrus. 
Here was the royal fort which is also called Doriscus, 
where Darius had maintained a Persian garrison ever since 
he attacked the Scythians. This place seemed to Xerxes 
a convenient spot for reviewing and numbering his soldiers, 
which accordingly he did. The sea-captains, who had 
brought the fleet to Doriscus, were ordered to take the 
vessels to the beach adjoining, and to haul them ashore 
for refitting, while Xerxes was numbering the soldiers. 

The exact number of the troops of each nation I cannot 
give with certainty — for it is not mentioned by any one — 
but the whole land army together was found to amount 
to 1,700,000 men. The way in which the numbering 
was done was this. A body of ten thousand men was 
brought to a certain place, and the men were made to 
stand close together ; then a circle was drawn round them, 
and the men were dismissed : then where the circle had 

" The more general tradition was Pactya. We may conclude that the 
that Helle fell into the sea to which tomb shown as hers was near this 
she gave her name ; but, according city, which was on the east coast, 
to some, shearrived in the Chersonese, and so to the right of the army, 
and died there — Hellanlcus says at 
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been, a fence was built about half a man’s height; and 
the enclosure was filled continually with fresh troops, till 
the whole army had thus been numbered. When the 
numbering was over, the troops were drawn up according 
to their several nations. 

The Persians wore on their heads the soft hat called 
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the tiara, ^ and about their bodies, tunics with sleeves, 
of varied colours, with iron fish-scales on them. Their 
legs were covered with trousers ; and they bore wicker 

1 The hat or cap here described, sculptures of Persepolis. In other 
and called by Herodotus indifferently respects the description of Herodotus 
kurbasia and tiara, seems to be does not show any great correspond- 
the same with the plain “ round- ence with the Persepolitan represen- 
topped cap, projecting at the top a tations. The weapons indeed are 
little over the brows," which is the the same. The spear, the bow, the 
ordinary head-dress of those who quiver at the back, and the dagger 
wear the Persian costume in the hanging from the girdle on the right 
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shields for bucklers; their quivers hung at their backs, 
and their arms were a short spear, a bow of unusual 
size, and arrows of reed. They had daggers suspended 
from their girdles along their right thighs. Otanes, the 
father of Xerxes' wife, Amestris, was their leader. The 
marshalling and numbering of the troops had been com- 
mitted to the commanders ; and by them were appointed 
the captains over a thousand, and the captains over ten 
thousand ; but the leaders of ten men, or a hundred, were 
named by the captains over ten thousand. There were 
other officers also, who gave the orders to the various ranks 
and nations. Over these commanders themselves,, and 
over the whole of the infantry, there were set six generals : 
Mardonius ; Tritantsechmes, son of the Artabanus who gave 
his advice against the war with Greece ; Smerdom^nes — 
these two were the sons of Darius' brothers, and thus were 
cousins of Xerxes ; Masistes, son of Darius and Atossa ; 
Gergis ; and Megabyzus. The whole of the infantry was 
under the command of these generals, excepting the Ten 
Thousand. The Ten Thousand, who were all Persians 
and picked men, were led by Hydarnes. They were called 
“the Immortals," because if one of their body failed, 
either by death or by disease, his place was filled at 
once, so that their number was at no time either greater 
or less than 10,000. Of all the troops the Persians were 
adorned with the greatest magnificence, and they were 
the most valiant. Besides their arms, which have been 
already described, they glittered all over with gold, vast 
quantities of which they w'ore about their persons. They 
were followed by a numerous train of attendants handsomely 
dressed. Camels and other beasts carried their provisions, 
apart from those of the other soldiers. 

The following nations at this time sent horsemen : — 

The Persians ; the wandering trAe known as Sagartians, 
a people Persian in language; the Medes and Cissians, 
the Indians, the Bactrians and Caspians, the Libyans, the 
Caspeirians and Paricanians, and the Arabians : these last 

side, are all found. The spears, Syrian sculptures, are nowhere found, 
however, are not “ short,*’ being little Trousers are worn ; the only shield 
less than the length of the Greek, found is very like the Boeotian. 
i.e. about seven feet ; nor are the Herodotus probably describes the 
bows long, but; what we should call Persian costume of his own day, as 
very short, about three feet. Coats Xenophon of his. 
of scale armour, common in the As- 
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rode on cam els, as swift as horses. The number of the 
horse was 80,000, without camels or chariots. All were 
marshalled in squadrons, excepting the Arabians ; these 
were placed last, to avoid frightening the horses, which 
cannot endure the sight of the camel. The horse was com- 
manded by Armamithras and Tithgeus, sons of Datis. The 
other commander, Pharnuches, who was to have been their 
colleague, had been left ill at Sardis ; at the moment 
that he was leaving the city, a sad mischance befell him : 
a dog ran under the feet of his horse while he was mounted ; 
and the horse, not seeing it coming, was startled, and, 
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rearing bolt upright, threw his rider. After this fall 
Pharnuches spat blood, and fell into a consumption. As 
for the horse, he was treated at once as Pharnuches ordered ; 
the attendants took him to the spot where he had thrown 
his master, and there cut off his four legs at the hough. 
Thus Pharnuches lost his command. 

The triremes amounted in all to 1,207, and were supplied 
by the following nations : — 

The Phoenicians, with the Syrians of Palestine, sent 300 
vessels, the Egyptians 200, the Cyprians 150, the Cilicians 
100, the Pamphylians 30, the Lycians 50, the Dorians of 
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Asia 30, the Carians 70, the lonians loo, the Islanders^ 17, 
the ^olians 60, and the Hellespontines from the Pontus, 
who are colonists of the lonians and Dorians, 100. On 
board every ship there were soldiers, Persians, Medes, 
or Sacae. The Phcenician ships were the best sailers in 
the fleet, and the Sidonian the best of the Phoenicians. 
The contingent of each nation, whether in the fleet 
or in the land army, had at its head a native leader; 
though in reality it was not as commanders that they 
accompanied the army, but as mere slaves, like the rest. 
The fleet was commanded by the following: Ariabignes, 
son of Darius ; Prexaspes ; Megabazus ; and Achsemenes, 
son of Darius. Ariabignes, whose mother was a daughter 
of Gobryas, was at the head of the Ionian and Carian 
ships ; Achsemenes, who was full brother of Xerxes, 
of the Egyptian ; the rest of the fleet was commanded by 
the other two. Besides the triremes, there was an as- 
semblage of thirty-oared and fifty-oared galleys, of boats 
called cercuri,’’ ^ and transports for conveying horses, 
amounting in all to 3,000. 

I must speak too of Artemisia,^ whose participation 
in the attack upon Greece, although she was a woman, 
excites my special wonder. She had obtained the sovereign 
power after her husband’s death ; and, though she had 
now a son grown up, yet her brave spirit and manly 
daring sent her forth to the war, when no need required. 
Artemisia was on her father’s side a Halicarnassian, though 
by her mother a Cretan. She was queen of the Hali- 
carnassians, the men of Cos, of Nisjrus, and Calydna; 
and the five triremes which she sent to the Persians were, 
next to the Sidonian, the most famous ships in the fleet 
She gave Xerxes sounder advice than any of his other 
allies. The cities which she ruled were all Dorian ; for 
the Halicarnassians were colonists from Trcezen, while the 
remainder were from Epidaurus. 


^ The inhabitants of Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Samothrace. 

“ Cerciiri were light boats of un- 
usual length. They are said to have 
been invented by the Cyprians. 

“ The special notice taken of 
Artemisia is undoubtedly due in part 
to her having been queen of Hali- 
carnassus, Herodotus’ native place. 


Though he became an exile from 
his country, and though the grand- 
son of Artemisia, Lygdh.mis, became 
a tyrant in the worst sense of the 
term, yet with Herodotus patriotism 
triumphs over every other motive, 
and he does ample justice to the 
character of one who, he felt, had 
conferred honour on his birthplace. 
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Now, when the numbering and marshalling of the host 
was ended, Xerxes conceived a wish to go himself throughout 
the forces, and see everything with his own eyes. Accord- 
ingly he traversed the ranks seated in his chariot, and, going 
from nation to nation, made many inquiries, while his 
scribes wrote down the answers ; till at last he had passed 
from end to end of the whole land army, both the horse- 
men and the foot. This done, he exchanged his chariot 
for a Sidonian galley, and, seated beneath a golden awning, 
sailed along the prows of all his vessels, which had now 
been hauled down and launched, while he made inquiries 
again, and caused the answers to be recorded. The cap- 
tains took their ships about 400 feet from the shore, and 
there lay to, with their vessels in a single row, the prows 
facing the land, and with the fighting-men upon the decks 
accoutred as for war. The king sailed along in the open 
space between the ships and the shore, and so reviewed the 
fleet. After Xerxes had sailed down the whole line and 
was gone ashore, he sent for Demaratus, who accompanied 
him in his march upon Greece, and spoke to him thus : — 

^‘Demaratus, it is my pleasure now to ask thee things 
I wish to know. Thou art a Greek, and, as I hear from 
the other Greeks no less than from thine own lips, thou 
art a native of a city which is not the meanest or the 
weakest in their land. Tell me, therefore, what thinkest 
thou ? Will the Greeks lift a hand against us ? ■ My own 
judgment is that, even if all the Greeks and all the other 
men of the West were gathered in one place, they would 
not be able to abide my onset, not being of one mind. 
But I would fain know what thou thinkest.” 

Thus Xerxes questioned; and the other replied in his 
turn, Sire ! is it thy will that I give thee a true answer, 
or one to please thee ? ” Then the king bade him speak 
the plain truth, and promised that he w^ould not hold him 
in less favour than before. When Demaratus heard the 
promise, he spoke thus : — 

“ Sire 1 thou biddest me at all risks speak the truth, and 
not say what will one day prove me to have lied, and I 
answer thus. Want has at all times dwelt with us in our 
land, while Valour is an ally whom we have gained by dint 
of wisdom and strict laws. Her aid enables us to drive 
out Want and escape thraldom. Brave are all Greeks who 
dwell in a Dorian land; but ‘what I am about to say does 
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not concern all, but the Lacedaemonians alone. First, then, 
come what may, they will never accept thy terms, which 
would reduce Greece to slavery ; and further, they are sure 
to join battle with thee, though all the rest of the Greeks 
should submit to thy will. As for their numbers, do not 
ask how many they are, that their resistance should be 
possible ; for if a thousand of them should take the field, 
they will meet thee in battle, and so will any number, be it 
less than this, or more.” 

When Xerxes heard this answer, he laughed and said : — 

^^Wild words, Demaratus 1 A thousand men join battle 
with an army such as this 1 Come then, wilt thou — who 
wast once, as thou sayest, their king— engage to fight 
this very day with ten men ? I trow not. And yet, if all 
thy fellow-citizens be indeed such as thou sayest, thou 
oughtest, as their king, by thine own country's usages,^ 
to be ready to fight with twice the number. If then each 
one of them be a match for ten of my soldiers, I may well 
call on thee to be a match for twenty. So wouldst thou 
provel the truth of what thou hast, now said. If, however, 
you Greeks, who vaunt yourselves so much, are of a truth 
men like those whom I have seen about my court, as thyself, 
Demaratus, and the others with whom I converse, — if you 
are really men of this sort and size, how is the speech that 
thou hast uttered more than an empty boast ? For, to go to 
the very verge of likelihood, — how could a thousand men, 
or ten thousand, nay, or fifty thousand, particularly if they 
were all free alike, and not under one lord, — how could 
such a force, I say, stand against a host like mine? Let 
them be five thousand, and we shall have more than a 
thousand men to each one of theirs. If indeed, like our 
troops, they had a single master, their fear of him might 
make them courageous beyond their natural bent ; or they 
might be driven by lashes against an enemy which far out- 
numbered them. But left to their own free choice, 
assuredly they will not do so. For mine own part, I 
believe that, if Greeks had to contend with Persians only, 
with numbers equal on both sides, the Greeks would find 
it hard to stand their ground. We too have among us such 
men as those of whom thou speakest— not many indeed, 

' The allusion is apparently to and perhaps to their (supposed) 
the “double portion ” whereto the “ double vote, ” 
kings were entitled at banquets ; 
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but still we possess a few. Thus, some of my body-guard 
would be willing to engage singly with three Greeks. But 
this thoii dost not know ; and therefore talkest folly.” 

Demaratus answered him : “ I knew, sire, at the outset 
that, if I told thee the truth, my speech would displease 
thine ears. But as thou didst require me to answer thee 
with all truthfulness, I informed thee what Spartans will 
do. In this I spoke not from any love I bear them — for 
none knows better than thyself what my love towards 
them is at the present time — they have robbed me of my 
rank and my ancestral honours, and made me a homeless 
exile, whom thy father received, bestowing on me shelter 
and sustenance. What likelihood is there that a man of 
understanding should be unthankful for kindness shown 
him, and not cherish it in his heart ? For mine own self, 
I pretend not to cope with ten men nor with two, — nay, 
had I the choice, I would rather not fight with one. But, 
if need appeared, or if there were any great cause urging me, 
I would contend with right good will against one of those 
who boast themselves a match for any three Greeks. So, 
too, the Lacedsemonians, when they fight singly, are as good 
men as any in the world, and when they fight together, are 
the bravest of all. For though they be free men, they are 
not in all ways free : Law is the master whom they own ; 
and this master they fear more than thy slaves fear thee. 
Whatever he commands they do ; and his commandment 
is always the same : he forbids them to flee in battle, what- 
ever the number of their foes, and bids them to stand firm, 
and either to conquer or to die. If in these words, sire, 
I seem to thee to speak folly, I am content evermore to 
hold my peace. I had not spoken now unless compelled 
by thee. At least, I pray that all may be according to 
thy wishd’ 

Such was Demaratus’ answer ; and Xerxes was not angry 
with him at all, but only laughed, and sent him away with 
words of kindness. 

After this, when he had made Mascames governor of 
Doriscus, setting aside the governor appointed by Darius, 
Xerxes started with his army, and marched upon Greece 
through Thrace. This Mascames was a man of such merit 
that gifts were sent him yearly by the king as a special favour, 
because he excelled all the other governors that had been 
appointed either by Xerxes or Darius. In like manner. 
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Artaxerxes, son of Xerxes, sent gifts yearly to the descendants 
of Mascames. Persian governors had been established in 
Thrace and about the Hellespont before the march of 
Xerxes began j but, after the expedition was over, they were 
all driven from their towns by the Greeks, except the 
governor of Doriscus ; no one succeeded in driving out 
Mascames, though many made the attempt. For this 
reason the gifts are sent him every year by the Persian king. 

On his way Xerxes forced all the nations through which 
he passed to take part in the expedition. For the whole 
country as far as the frontiers of Thessaly had been 
enslaved and made tributary to the king by the conquests 
of Megabazus, and, more lately, of Mardonius. After 
crossing the channel of the Lissus, which was not large 
enough to supply water for the army, but was drunk up and 
failed, Xerxes passed several Greek cities and famous lakes. 
Near Abdera he crossed the river Nestus, where it reaches 
the sea. Proceeding on his way, he passed several cities, 
one with a lake nearly thirty furlongs round, full of fish, 
and very salt ; of this the beasts only drank, but drained it 
dry. 

When Xerxes had passed through the region of the 
Thracian tribes he came next to the Pierian fortresses. 
Here his line of march lay close by the walls, with the long 
high range of Pangasum upon his right, a tract in which 
there are mines both of gold and silver. He then marched 
through the country of the Paeonian tribes, which lay to the 
north of Pangaeum, and, advancing westward, reached the 
river Strymon and the city Eion. After propitiating this 
stream by many magical ceremonies, the Persians crossed 
it by bridges made before their arrival, at a place called 
Ennea Hodoi or The Nine Ways/ in the territory of the 
Edonians. When they learnt that the name of the place was 
The Nine Ways, they took nine of the youths of the land 
and nine maidens, and buried them alive on the spot. 
On reaching Acanthus, the Persian king, seeing the 
great zeal of the Acanthians for his service, took them into 
the number of his sworn friends, sent them as a present 
a Median dress, and besides commended them highly. 
It was while he remained here that Artachases, who was 

1 Afterwards AmphipSlis. The Italy, which may account for his 
Athenian town had not been founded omission to mention it. 
when Herodotus left Greece for 
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in charge of the canal, a man in high repute with Xerxes, 
and of the royal house by birth, fell ill and died. He 
was the tallest of all the Persians, being only four fingers 
short of five cubits, royal measure,^ and had a stronger 
voiceli than any other man. Xerxes was greatly afflicted at 
the mischance, and carried him to the tomb and buried him 
with all magnificence ; while the whole army helped to raise 
a barrow over his grave. The Acanthians, in obedience to 
an oracle, offer sacrifice to this Artach^es as a hero, invok- 
ing him in their prayers by name. King Xerxes sorrowed 
greatly over his death. 

Now the Greeks who had to feed the army, and to entertain 
Xerxes, were brought to the very extremity of distress, 
and some of them were forced to forsake house and home. 
When the Thasians received and feasted the host, on account 
of their possessions upon the mainland, Antipater, one of 
the citizens of best repute, to whom the task was assigned, 
proved that the cost of the meal was four hundred talents of 
silver.^ Estimates almost to the same amount Vere made by 
the superintendents in other cities. For the entertainment, 
which had been ordered long beforehand and was reckoned 
of much consequence, was such as I will now describe. 
No sooner did the heralds who brought the orders give 
their message, than in every city the inhabitants made a 
division of their stores of corn, and proceeded to grind 
flour of wheat and of barley for many months together. 
Besides this, they purchased the best cattle that they 
could find, and fattened them, and fed poultry and water- 
fowl in ponds and buildings, to be in readiness for the 
army; they prepared, too, gold and silver vases and 
drinking-cups, and whatever else is needed for the 
service of the table. These last preparations were made for 
the king only, and those who sat at their meals with him ; 
for the rest of the army nothing was made ready beyond 
the food ordered. On the arrival of the Persians, Xerxes 
entered a tent ready pitched for the purpose and took 
his rest there, while the soldiers remained in the open 
air. When the dinner hour came, those who entertained 
the army had to work their hardest ; while the guests ate to 
their hearts^ content, and after passing the night at the place, 

^ That is, about 8 feet a inches. annual revenue received by Athens 

® Nearly ;^ioo,ooo of our money from her allies under the rating of 
— a sum not far short of the whole Aristides. 
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tore down the royal tent next morning, and seized its 
contents, and carried them all off, leaving nothing behind. 
On one of these occasions Megacreon of Abdera wittily 
recommended his countrymen ''to go to the temples in 
a body, men and women alike, and there sit as suppliants, 
and beseech the gods that they would in future always 
spare them one-half of the woes which might threaten their 
peace — thanking them at the same time very warmly for 



their past goodness ; — they had permitted Xerxes to be 
content with one meal in the day.” For had the order 
been to provide breakfast for the king as well as dinner, 
the people must have fled from Abdera before Xerxes came, 
or, if they awaited his arrival, must have been brought to 
utter ruin. As it was, the nations, though suffering 
heavy pressure, complied nevertheless with the directions 
given. 

At Acanthus Xerxes separated from his fleet, bidding 
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the captains sail on ahead and await his coming at 
Therma,! on the Thermaic Gulf, the place from which 
the bay takes its name. Through this town lay, he 
understood, his shortest road. The fleet, after leaving the 
king, sailed through the channel cut for it through Athos, 
and came into the bay on which lie the cities of Assa,' 
f*ilorus, Singus, and Sarta j from all of which it received con~ 
tingents. Thence it sailed on for the Thermaic Gulf, and 
rounding Cape Ampelus, the promontory of the Toronseans, 
passed among other Greek cities Torone, Galepsus, and 
Olynthus, receiving from each a number of ships and men. 
From Cape Ampelus the fleet stretched across by a 
short course to Cape Canastrseum, the point of the 
peninsula of Pallene that runs out furthest into the sea, 
and gathered fresh supplies of ships and men from Potidaea, 
Scione, and other cities. Hence they again followed the 
coast, and so at length reached Therma, the appointed place. 
Xerxes, meanwhile, with his land force left Acanthus, 
and started for Therma, taking his way across the land. 
Upon this march the camels that carried the provisions 
of the army were set upon by lions,* which left their lairs 
and came down by night, but spared the men and the 
beasts of burden, while they made the camels their prey. I 
wonder what may have been the cause which compelled the 
lions to leave the other animals untouched and attack the 
camels, when they had never seen that beast before, nor 
had any knowledge of it. 

From Therma Xerxes saw the Thessalian mountains, 
Olympus and Ossa,* which are of a wonderful height. 
Here, learning that there lay between them a narrow 

‘ Therma was a place of small otus (Hisi. Anim. vi. 31) ; and Pliny 
consequence, till under Cassander, follows him {H, N, viii. i6). Dio 
the brother-in-law of Alexander {c, Chrysostom mentions that by his 
B.C. 305), it became Thessalonica, time (a. D. 120) lions had disappeared 
when it grew to be the most im- from Europe, 
portant city of these parts. It is still ^ In clear weather Olympus and 
called Saloniki. Ossa are in full view from Therma 

= Col, Mure ridicules this whole (SaloniM), though the latter is more 
story of the lions, and denies that the than seventy miles distant. Olympus 
lion can have ever been indigenous is the highest of the Thessalian 
in Europe. He believes that ‘‘the mountains. Its principal summit 
creaturesalludedto, if not altogether attains an elevation of above 9,000 
fictitious, may safely be classed feet. It is covered with snow during 
some species of lynx or wild cat.” a great portion of the year. Ossa, 
But Aristotle, a native of this district, to the south of the Peneiis, is inferior 
makes the same statement as Herod- in height, but even more striking in 
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gorge 1 through which the river Peneiis ran, where there 
was a road that gave an entrance into Thessaly, he wished 
to go by sea himself, and examine the river mouth. 
No sooner had he formed this wish than he acted on it. 
Embarking, as on all such occasions, aboard a Sidonian 
vessel, he gave the signal to the rest of the fleet to get 
under way, and quitting his land army, sailed to the 
Peneus. Here the view of the mouth caused him to 
wonder greatly; and, sending for his guides, he asked 

them whether it were possible to turn the course of the 

stream, and make it reach the sea at any other point. 
Now there is a tradition that Thessaly was in ancient 

times a lake, shut in on every side by huge hills. Ossa 

and Pelion — ranges which join at the foot — do in fact 
enclose it upon the east, while Olympus forms a barrier 
on the north, Pindus on the west, and Othrys towards 
the south. The tract contained within these mountains, 
which is a deep basin, is called Thessaly. Many rivers 
pour their waters into it; but five of them are of more 
note than the rest — the Peneus, the Apidanus, the 
Onochonus, the Enip^s, and the Pamisus. These streams 
flow down from the mountains which surround Thessaly, 
and, meeting in the plain, mingle their waters and discharge 
into the sea by a single outlet, a very narrow gorge. After 
the junction the other names disappear, and the river is 
known as the Peneus. It is said that of old this gorge 
did not exist ; accordingly the rivers, which were then, like 
the Lake Boebei's, without names, but flowed with as much 
water as at present, made Thessaly a sea. The Thessalians 
tell us that the gorge through which the water escapes was 
caused by Poseidon; and this is likely enough; at least, 
any man who believes that Poseidon causes earthquakes, and 

appearance. It slightly exceeds in the midst between the rich over- 
6, 000 feet ; but its conical peak, often hanging plane-woods, still its charac- 
capped with snow, and its well- ter is distinctly that of a ravine or 
wooded slopes, thickly covered with gorge. In some parts the pass, 
beeches, render it one of the most which is five or six miles from end 
remarkable, as well as one of the most to end, is so narrow as merely to 
beautiful, of the Greek mountains. admit the road and the river ; in 
This description of the pass of others the rocks recede from the 
Tempe, though brief, is remark- stream, and there is a little space of 
ably accurate. “Tempe is not green meadow. The cliffs them- 

a vale— it is a narrow pass— sfeves are very lofty, and beautifully 
and though extremely beautiful on hung with creepers and other foliage” 
account of the precipitous rocks on (Lear’s Tour in Albania). 
each side, the Peneus flowing deep 
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that chasms so produced are his handiwork, would say, on 
seeing this rent, that Poseidon did it. For it plainly appeared 
to me that the hills had been torn asunder by an earthquake. 
Xerxes therefore asked the guides if there were any 
other outlet by which the waters could reach the sea; 
they were well acquainted with the country, and made 
answer : — 

^‘Sire, there is no other passage by which this stream 
can empty itself into the sea, but only this. For Thessaly 
is girt about with a circlet of hills.” 

Xerxes is said to have replied : — 

The men of Thessaly are wise, and had good reason 
to change their minds in time,^ and think of their 
own safety. For, not to speak of other reasons, they 
knew that they lived in a country which may easily be 
brought under and subdued. Nothing more is needed 
than to turn the river on their lands by an embankment 
which should fill up the gorge and force the stream 
from its present channel, and at once all Thessaly, except 
the mountains, would be under water.” 

The king aimed in this speech at the sons of Aleuas, 
who were Thessalians, and had been the first of all the 
Greeks to make submission to him. He thought that 
they had made their friendly offers in the name of the 
whole people. 

When Xerxes had viewed the place, and spoken thus, 
he went back to Therma. His stay in Pieria lasted for 
several days, during which a third part of his army was 
employed in cutting down the woods on the Macedonian 
mountain range, to give his forces free passage into Per- 
rh^bia. At this time the heralds who had been sent into 
Greece to demand earth for the king returned to the camp, 
some of them empty-handed, others with earth and water. 
Among the number of those from whom earth and water 
were brought were the Thessalians, Dolopians, JEnianians, 
Perrhsebians, Locrians, Magnetians, Malians, Achseans of 
Phthiotis, Thebans, and Boeotians generally, except those 
of Plataea and Thespise. These are the nations against whom 
the Greeks that had taken up arms to resist the barbarians 
swore the oath, which ran thus : “ From all those of Greek 

^ Xerxes alludes here to the at- Thessaly, which was given up on the 
tempt which the Thessalians made discovery of the inland route through 
to induce the Greeks to defend Perrhsebia. 
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blood who delivered themselves up to the Persians without 
necessity, in times of prosperity we will take a tithe of 
their goods, and give it to the god at Delphi.’’ So ran the 
words of the Greek oath. 

(iv.) Preparations of the Greeks to meet Xerxes 
IN Thessaly. 

King Xerxes had sent no heralds either to Athens or 
Sparta to ask earth and water. When Darius some time 
before sent messengers for this purpose, they were thrown 
at Athens into the pit of punishment, ^ at Sparta into 
a well, and bidden to take from there earth and water 
for themselves, and carry it to their king. On this account 
Xerxes did not send to ask them. 

Now the expedition of the Persian king, though it was 
in name directed against Athens, threatened really the 
whole of Greece. Of this the Greeks were aware some 
time before; but they did not all view the matter in the 
same light. Some of them had given the Persians earth 
and water, and were emboldened on this account, deeming 
themselves thereby secured against harm from the bar- 
barian army ; while others, who had refused compliance, 
were thrown into extreme alarm. For whilst they con- 
sidered all the ships in Greece too few to engage the 
enemy, it was plain that the greater number of states would 
take no part in the war, but warmly favoured the Medes. 
Here I feel constrained to deliver an opinion which most 
men will dislike, but which, as I think it true, I will not 
withhold. Had the Athenians, from fear of the approach- 
ing danger, quitted their country, or had they without 
quitting it submitted to the power of Xerxes, there would 
have been no attempt to resist the Persians by sea ; in which 
case, the course of events by land would have been the 
following “Though the Peloponnesians might have carried 
ever so many breastworks across the Isthmus, yet their allies 
would have fallen off from the Lacedaemonians, not by 
voluntary desertion, but because town after town must have 
been taken by the fleet of the barbarians ; and so the Lace- 

The barathrum, or “pit of inserted in the sides, which tore the 
punishment,” at Athens, was a deep body in pieces as it fell. It corre- 
hole, like a well, into which criminals sponded to the Ceadas of the 
were precipitated. Iron hooks were Lacedgemonians. 
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dsemonians would at last have stood alone, and, standing 
alone, would have displayed prodigies of valour, and perished 
nobly. Either they would have done thus, or else, before 
it came to that extremity, seeing one Greek state after 
another embrace the cause of the Medes, they would have 
come to terms with King Xerxes ; and thus, either vray, 
Greece would have been brought under Persia. For 
I cannot understand of ’what use the walls across the 
Isthmus could have been, if the king had had the mastery 
of the sea. If then it should be said that the Athenians 
were the saviours of Greece, it would not exceed the 
truth. For they truly held the scales ; and whichever side 
they took must have won the day. They too it was 
who, when they had determined to maintain the freedom 
of Greece, roused to action those Greeks who had not 
gone over to the Medes ; and so, next to the gods, 
repulsed the invader. Even the terrible oracles which 
reached them from Delphi, and struck fear into their hearts, 
failed to persuade them to fly from Greece. They had 
the courage to remain faithful to their land, and await the 
coming of the foe. 

When the Athenians, in their anxiety to consult the 
oracle, sent their messengers to Delphi, hardly had the 
envoys completed the customary rites about the sacred 
precinct, and taken their seats inside the sanctuary of the 
god, when the priestess, Aristonice, prophesied thus : — 

“ Wretches, why sit ye here ? Fly, fly to the ends of creation, 
Quitting your homes, and the crags which your city crowns with 
her circlet. 

Neither the head nor the body is firm in its place, nor at bottom 
Firm the feet, nor the hands; nor resteth the middle uninjured. 
All— all ruined and lost. Since fire, and impetuous Ares, 
Speeding along in a Syrian chariot, hastes to destroy her. 

Not alone shalt thou suffer; full many the towers he will level, 
Many the shrines of the gods he will give to a fiery destruction. 
Even now they stand with dark sweat horribly dripping, 
Trembling and quaking for fear; and, lo ! from the high roofs 
trickleth 

Black blood, sign prophetic of hard distresses impending. 

Get ye away from the temple; and brood on the ills that await 
ye ! ” ^ 

When the Athenian messengers heard this reply, they 

1 The last expression is (perhaps mean “offer a bold heart to your 
purposely) ambiguous, and majy ills. ” 
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were filled with the deepest sorrow : and Timon, one of 
the men of most mark among the Delphians, seeing how 
utterly depressed they were at the gloomy prophecy, advised 
them to take an olive-branch and, entering the sanctuary 
again, consult the oracle as suppliants. The Athenians 
followed this advice, and, going in once more, said: 

Lord 1 we pray thee reverence these boughs of supplica- 
tion which we carry in our hands, and deliver to us 
something more comforting concerning our country. Else 
we will not leave thy sanctuary, but will stay here till 
we die.’' Upon this the priestess gave them a second 
answer : — 


‘ Pallas has not been able to soften the lord of Olympus, 

Though she has often prayed him, and urged him with excellent 
counsel. 

Yet once more I address thee in words than adamant firmer. 
When the foe shall have taken whatever the limit of Cecrops ^ 
Holds within it, and all which divine Cithseron shelters, 

Then far-seeing Zeus grants this to the prayers of Athene : 

Safe shall the wooden wall continue for thee and thy children. 
Wait not the tramp of the horse, nor the footmen mightily moving 
Over the land, but turn your back to the foe, and retire ye. 

Yet shall a day arrive when ye shall meet him in battle. 

Holy Salamis, thou shalt destroy the offspring of women, 

When men scatter the seed, or when they gather the harvest ” 


This answer seemed, as indeed it was, milder than the 
former ; so the envoys wrote it down, and went back with 
it to Athens. When, however, upon their arrival, they 
produced it before the people, and inquiry began to be 
made into its true meaning, many and various were the 
interpretations put on it; two, more especially, seemed to 
be directly opposed to one another. Certain of the old 
men were of opinion that the god meant to tell them 
the citadel would escape; for this was anciently defended 
by a palisade, and they supposed that barrier to be the 

wooden wall ” of the oracle. Others maintained that the 
fleet was what the god intended ; and their advice was 
that nothing should be thought of except the ships, which 
had best be got ready at once. Still such as said the 

/ By the limit of Cecrops” the towards Delphi ^ occurs naturally to 
boundaries of Attica are intended, the priestess. 

Cith^ron, the boundary of Attica 
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wooden wall meant the fleet were perplexed by the last 
two lines of the oracle : — 

“ Holy Salamis, thou shalt destroy the offspring of women, 

When men scatter the seed, or when they gather the harvest.” 

These words caused great disturbance among those who 
took the wooden wall to be the ships; since the inter- 
preters understood them to mean, that, if they made pre- 
parations for a sea-fight, they would suffer a defeat off 
Salamis. 

Now there was at Athens a man who had lately made 
his way into the first rank of citizens : his true name was 
Themistocles ; but he was known generally as the son of 
Neocles. This man came forward and said, that the 
interpreters had not explained the oracle altogether aright 
— “for if,” he argued, “the clause in question had really 
referred to the Athenians, 
it would not have been 
expressed so mildly; the 
phrase used would have 
been ‘ Luckless Salamis,’ 
rather than ‘ Holy Salamis,’ 
had those to whom the 
island belonged been about Athenian drachma. 

to perish in its neighbour- 
hood. Rightly taken, the response of the god threatened 
the enemy much more than the Athenians.” He therefore 
counselled his countrymen to make ready to fight on board 
their ships, since they were the wooden walls in which 
the god told them to trust. When Themistocles had thus 
cleared the matter, the Athenians adopted his view, 
preferring it to that of the interpreters. The advice of 
these last had been against engaging in a sea-fight; “all 
the Athenians could do,” they said, “was, without lifting 
a hand in their defence, to quit Attica, and make a settle- 
ment in some other country.” Themistocles had before 
this given very seasonable advice, which was accepted. 
The Athenians had a large sum of money in their treasury, 
the produce of the mines at Laureium,^ and were about to 

^ Laureium, or Lauri5n, was the and ThSrlcus. The silver mines, 
name of the mountainous country with which the whole tract abounded, 
immediately above Cape Sunium, had been worked from time im- 
reaching northwards to Anaphlystus memorial. They were regarded 
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share it among the full-grown citizens, who would have 
received ten drachmas apiece, when Themistocles persuaded 
them to forbear the distribution, and build two hundred 
ships with the money, ^ to help them in their war against the 
^ginetans. It was, indeed, the breaking out of this ^gine- 
tan war which was at this time the saving of Greece ; for 
by it the Athenians were forced to become a maritime 
power. The new ships were not used for the purpose for 
which they had been built, but became a help to Greece 
in her hour of need. The Athenians had not only these 
vessels ready before the war, but they set to work to build 
more ; while they determined, in a council which was held 
after the debate upon the oracle, that, according to the 
advice of the god, they would embark their whole force 
aboard their ships, and, with such Greeks as chose to join 
them, give battle to the barbarian invader. 

The Greeks who were well affected to the Greek cause 
now assembled in one place, and there consulted together 
and interchanged pledges, and agreed that, before any 
other step was taken, the feuds and enmities which existed 
between the different nations should first of all be appeased. 
Many such there were; but one was of more importance 
than the rest, the war which was still going on between 
Athens and .<:Egina. When this business was concluded, 
understanding that Xerxes had reached Sardis with his 
army, they resolved to despatch spies into Asia to take 
note of the king’s affairs. At the same time they deter- 
mined to send ambassadors to the Argives, and conclude 
a league with them against the Persians ; while they also 
despatched messengers to Gelo, in Sicily, to the people 
of Corcyra^ and of Crete, inviting them to send help 
to Greece. Their wish was to unite, if possible, the entire 
Greek name in one, and so to bring all to join in the 
same plan of defence, inasmuch as the approaching dangers 
threatened all alike. Now the power of Gelo was said to be 
very great, far greater than that of any single Greek people. 

So when these resolutions had been agreed upon, and 
the quarrels between the states made up, first they sent 

as the property of the state ; but but perhaps not what he meant to 
private individuals, even foreigners, say. It seems certain that the real 
were allowed to work them on pay- determination was to raise their 
ment to the state of one twenty-fourth navy to the number of 200 vessels, 
of the produce. “ Now Corfu. 

^ This is what Herodotus says, 
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into Asia three men as spies. These men reached Sardis, 
and took note of the king's forces, but they were discovered 
and examined by order of the generals who commanded 
the land army, and were condemned to death, and led 
out to execution. When the news reached Xerxes, he 
disapproved the sentence of the generals, and sent some 
of his body-guard with instructions, if they found the 
spies still alive, to bring them into his presence. The 
messengers found the spies alive, and brought them before 
the king ; and, when he heard the purpose for which they 
had come, he gave orders to his guards to take them round 
the camp, and show them all the foot-soldiers and all 
the horse, letting them look at everything to their 
hearts’ content ; then, when they were satisfied, to send 
them away unharmed to whatever country they desired. 
For these orders Xerxes gave afterwards the following 
reasons : — “ Had the spies been put to death,’’ he said, 
“the Greeks would have continued ignorant of the great 
size of his army, which surpassed the common report of it ; 
while he would have done them a very small injury by 
killing three of their men. On the other hand, by the 
return of the spies to Greece, his power would become 
known ; and the Greeks,” he expected, “ would make 
surrender of their freedom before he began his march ; 
by this means his troops would be saved all the trouble of 
an expedition.” This reasoning of Xerxes was like that 
which he used upon another occasion ; while he was staying 
at Abydos, he saw some corn-ships, which were passing 
through the Hellespont from the Euxine,^ on their way 
to .^gina and the Peloponnese. His attendants, hearing 
that they were the enemy's, were ready to capture them, 
and looked to see when Xerxes would give the signal. 
He, however, merely asked, “Whither the ships were 
bound?” and when they answered, “For thy foes, master, 
with corn on board,” — “We too are bound thither,” he 
rejoined, “ laden, among other things, with corn. What 
harm is it, if they carry our provisions for us ? ” So the 
spies were dismissed when they had seen everything, and 
came back to Europe. 

The Greeks who had bound themselves to act together 

^ The corn-growing countries mercial nations with their chief 
upon the Black Sea, in ancient as article of food, 
in modern times, supplied the com- 
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against the Persian, after despatching the spies into Asia, 
next sent ambassadors to Argos. The account which the 
Argives give of their own proceedings is this. They 
say that they had information from the very first of 
the preparations which the barbarians were making against 
Greece. So, as they expected that the Greeks would 
come upon them for aid against the assailant, they sent 
envoys to Delphi to inquire of the god what it would be 
best for them to do in the matter. They had lost, not 
long before, six thousand citizens, who had been slain by 
the Lacedaemonians under Cleomenes ( b . c . 496, 5),^ which 
was the reason why they now sent to Delphi. When the 
Priestess heard their question she replied : — 

** Hated of all thy neighbours, beloved of the blessed Immortals, 

Sit thou still, with thy lance drawn inward, patiently watching ; 

Warily guard thine head, and the head will take heed of the body.” 


This prophecy had been given them some time before 
the envoys came ; but still, when they arrived at Argos, 
they were allowed to enter the council-house, and there 
deliver their message. This answer was returned to 
their demands: “Argos is ready to do as ye require, if 
the Lacedaemonians will first make a truce for thirty years, 
and will further divide with Argos the leadership of the 
allied army. Although in strict right the whole command 
should be hers,^ she will be content to have the leader- 
ship divided equally.” Such, they say, was the reply made 
by the council, in spite of the oracle which forbade them to 
enter into a league with the Greeks. For, while not without 
fear of disobeying the oracle, they were greatly desirous of 
obtaining a thirty years’ truce, to give time for their sons 

^ We have here an estimate of hope determined the policy of Argos 
the Argive loss. If, as is pro- at all periods of her history. It in- 
bable, the number of citizens was duced her to stand aloof from great 
not greater than at Sparta (about struggles — ^from the Peloponnesian 
10,000), the blow was certainly tre- as well as from this — in order to nurse 
m endous. her strength. And it caused her in 

® Argos never forgot her claim or critical times to incline always to- 
relinquished her hopes of the hege- wards alliance with the enemies of 
mony. The claim rested in part on Sparta, as with the Messenians in 
the fact that Argos was the seat of their early wars ; with Athens in B.c. 
government under the Achaean kings, 461, and again in B.c. 420 ; with the 
in part on the supposed choice of Corinthians in b.c. 421. and with the 
ArgQlis for his kingdom by Temgnus, Thebans in B.c. 369. 
the eldest of the Heraclidae. The 
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to grow up to manhood. They reflected that, if no such 
truce were concluded, and it were their lot to suffer a 
second calamity at the hands of the Persians, they would 
not improbably fall hopelessly under the power of Sparta. 
But to the demands of the Argive council the Lacedae- 
monian envoys made answer : They would bring before the 
people the question of concluding a truce. With regard to 
the leadership, they had received orders what to say, and 
the reply was, that Sparta had two kings, Argos but one 
— it was not possible that either of the two Spartans should 
be stripped of his dignity — but they did not oppose the 
Argive king having one vote like each of them.’’ The 
Argives say, that they could not brook this arrogance on 
the part of Sparta, and rather than yield one jot to it, they 
preferred to be under the rule of the barbarians. So 
they told the envoys to be gone before sunset from their 
territory, or they should be treated as enemies. 

Such is the account which is given of these matters by 
the Argives themselves. There is another story, which is 
told generally in Greece, of a different tenor. Xerxes, 
it is said, before he set out on his expedition against 
Greece, sent a herald to Argos, who on his arrival spoke 
as follows : — 

“ Men of Argos, King Xerxes speaks thus to you. We 
Persians deem that the Perses from whom we descend was 
the child of Perseus, son of Danae, and of Andromeda, 
daughter of Cephas. It would seem therefore that we 
come of your stock and lineage. So it is not well for us 
to make war upon those from whom we spring; nor is 
it right for you to fight, on behalf of others, against us. 
Your place is to keep quiet and hold yourselves aloof. 
Only let things be as I wish, and there is no people whom 
I shall hold in higher esteem than you.” 

This address, says the story, was highly valued by the 
Argives, who therefore at the first neither gave a promise 
to the Greeks nor yet put forward a demand. Afterwards, 
however, when the Greeks called upon them to give their 
aid, they made the claim which has been mentioned, 
because they knew well that the Lacedaemonians would 
never yield it, and so they would have an excuse for taking 
no part in the war. 

Other Greek envoys were sent to Sicily to ask aid of 
Gelo, tyrant of Syracuse, amongst them one Syagrus of 
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Lacedaemon. When these were admitted to an audience, 
they spoke as follows ; — 

We have been sent by the Lacedemonians and 
Athenians, with their allies, to ask thee to join us 
against the barbarians. Doubtless thou hast heard of 
his invasion, and art aware that a Persian is about to 
throw a bridge over the Hellespont, and, bringing with 
him out of Asia all the forces of the East, to carry war 
into Greece, — he professes indeed that his object of attack 
is Athens, but he is really bent on bringing all the Greeks 
into subjection. Do thou therefore, we beseech thee, aid 
those who would maintain the freedom of Greece, and 
thyself assist to free her; since the power which thou 
hast is great, and thy rights in Greece, as lord of 
Sicily, are not small. For if all Greece join together 
in one, there will be a mighty host collected, and we 
shall be a match for our assailants ; but if some turn 
traitors, and others refuse their aid, and only a small 
part of the whole body remain sound, then there is 
reason to fear that all Greece may perish. Do not 
cherish a hope that the Persian, when he has conquered 
our country, will be content and not advance against 
thee. Rather take thy measures beforehand ; and consider 
that thou defendest thyself in giving aid to us. Wise 
counsels, be sure, for the most part have prosperous issues.” 

Thus spoke the envoys ; and Gelo replied with vehe- 
mence : — 

“Greeks, ye have had the face to come here with 
selfish words, and urge me to join in league with you 
against the barbarian. Yet when I asked you once to 
join with me in fighting barbarians, when the quarrel 
broke out between me and Carthage ; ^ and when I 
earnestly besought you to revenge on the men of Egesta 
their murder of Dori^s,^ promising to assist you in setting 
free the trading-places, from which you receive great profits 
and advantages, you neither came here to give me 
succour, nor yet to revenge Dorieus ; but, for any efforts 
on your part to hinder it, these countries might at this 
time have been entirely under the barbarians. Now, 
however, that all has prospered and gone well with me, 
while the danger has shifted its ground and at present 


1 No particulars are known of this war. 


“ Page ix. 
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threatens you, lo 1 you remember Gelo. But though ye 
slighted me then, I will not imitate you now : I am ready 
to give you aid, and to offer as my contribution 200 
triremes, 20,000 men-at-arms, 2,000 cavalry, and an equal 
number of archers, slingers, and light horsemen, together 
with corn for the whole Greek army so long as the war 
shall last. These services, however, I promise on one 
condition — that ye appoint me general and commander of 
the Greek forces during the war with the barbarian. 
Unless ye agree to this, I will neither send succours, nor 
come myself.” 

When Syagrus heard these words he was unable to 
contain himself, and exclaimed : — 

“ Surely a groan would burst from Pelops’ son, 
Agamemnon,^ did he hear that her leadership was 
snatched from Sparta by Gelo and the men of Syracuse. 
Speak then no more of any such condition, as that we 
should yield thee the chief command; but if thou wilt 
come to the aid of Greece, prepare to serve under 
Lacedaemonian generals. Wilt thou not serve under a 
leader? — why ! then, withhold thy succours.” 

On this Gelo, seeing the indignation which showed 
itself in these words, delivered to the envoys his final 
offer : — “ Spartan stranger,” he said, reproaches cast upon 
a man provoke him to anger; but the insults which 
thou hast uttered in thy speech shall not persuade me 
to outstep good breeding in my answer. Surely, if you 
maintain so stoutly your right to the command, it is 
reasonable that I should be still more stiff in maintaining 
mine, inasmuch as I am at the head of a far larger fleet 
and army. Since, however, the claim which I have put 
forward is so displeasing to you, I will yield, and be 
content with less. Take, if it please you, the command 
of the land-force, and I will be admiral of the fleet; or 
assume, if you prefer it, the command by sea, and I will 
be general upon land. Unless you are satisfied with these 
terms, you must return home by yourselves, and lose this 
great alliance.” 

Here broke in the Athenian envoy, before the Spartan 
could answer, and thus addressed Gelo : — 

^ These words in the original clamation of Nestor {11. vii. 125) : — 
are nearly an hexameter line. ^ m /xey’ otjuw^ete yepcoi/ iTnrrjKdTo. 
They are an adaptation of the ex- — ' ' 
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“ King ^ of the Syracusans ! Greece sent us here to thee 
to ask for an army, not a general. Thou, however, 
dost not promise to send us any army, if thou art not 
made general of the Greeks; and this command is thy 
strong desire. When thy request was to have the whole 
command, we were content with silence; for well we 
knew that we might trust the Spartan envoy to make 
answer for us both. But since, after failing in thy claim 
to lead the whole armament, thou hast now put a request 
to command the fleet, we tell thee that, should the Spartan 
envoy consent to this, we will not. The command by 
sea, if the Lacedsemonians do not wish for it, belongs to 
us. While they like to keep it, we shall raise no dispute ; 
but we will not yield our right to it in favour of any one 
but them. Where would be the advantage of having raised 
a naval force greater than that of any other Greeks, 
if none the less we should permit Syracusans to take the 
command from us ?~ from us, Athenians, the most ancient 
nation in Greece, the only Greeks who have never changed 
their home — the people who are said by the poet 
Homer to have sent to Ilium the man best able of all the 
Greeks to array and marshal an army ^ — surely we may be 
allowed to boast.’’ 

Gelo replied : ‘‘ Athenian stranger, ye have, it seems, no 
want of commanders ; but ye are likely to want the men to 
receive their orders. As ye will yield nothing and claim 
all, ye had best make haste back to Greece, and say that 
the spring of her year is lost to her.” 

Then the Greek envoys, without any further dealings with 
Gelo, sailed away home. Gelo, who feared that the Greeks 
would be too weak to withstand the barbarians, and yet 
could not bring himself to go to the Peloponnese, and there, 
though tyrant of Sicily,® serve under the Lacedaemonians, 
gave up all thought of that, and adopted another plan. As 
soon as news reached him that the Hellespont was crossed 
by the Persians, he sent off three penteconters, under the 
command of Cadmus, a native of Cos; he was to go to Delphi, 
with a large sum of money and a stock of friendly words : 
there he was to watch the war, and see what turn it would 

^ Note the word “king” here ® This title is remarkable, but 
used of one more strictly called scarcely seems too strong when we 
“ tyrant " as below. Consider the extent of Gelo’s power. 

“ See //. ii. 552. 
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take : if the barbarians prevailed, he was to give Xerxes 
the treasure, and with it earth and water for the lands 
which Gelo ruled — if the Greeks won the day, he was to 
convey the treasure back. Those, however, who live in 
Sicily say that though Gelo knew that he must serve under 
the Lacedaemonians, he would nevertheless have come to 
the aid of the Greeks, had not it been for Terillus, tyrant 
of Himera ; who, driven from his city by Thero, sovereign 
prince of Acragas,i brought into Sicily at this same time an 
army of 3^00,000 men, Phoenicians, Libyans, Iberians, Ligu- 
rians, Helisycians, Sardinians, and Corsicans, under the 
command of Hamilcar, son of Hanno, king ^ of the Car- 
thaginians. Terillus prevailed on Hamilcar, partly as his 
sworn friend, but more through the zealous aid of Anaxilaiis, 
tyrant of Rhegium ; who, by giving his own sons to Hamilcar 
as hostages, induced him to make the expedition. Anaxi- 
laus herein served his father-in-law ; for he was married to 
Cydippe, a daughter of Terillus. So, as Gelo could not give 
the Greeks any aid, he sent the sum of money to Delphi. 
They say, too, that the victory of Gelo and Thero in Sicily, 
over Hamilcar the Carthaginian, was fought on the very day 
that the Greeks defeated the Persians at Salamis. 

As for the Corcyreans, whom the envoys that visited 
Sicily took in their way, and to whom they delivered the 
same message as to Gelo, they answered and acted 
thus : — With great readiness they promised to come and 
give their help to the Greeks : they declared that “the ruin 
of Greece was a thing which they could not tamely stand 
by to see ; for should she fall, they must the very next 
day submit to slavery; so they were bound to assist 
her to the very utmost of their power,” But though 
they answered smoothly, yet when the time came for 
the succours to be sent, they quite changed their minds, 
and though they manned sixty ships, it was long before 
they put to sea with them ; and when they had so done, 
they went no further than the Peloponnese, where they lay 
to with their fleet, off the Lacedemonian coast, about 
Pylos and Tenarum — like Gelo, watching to see what turn 

1 The Roman Agrigentum, and or ^‘judges'* of Carthage, the two 
modern Girgenti. chief magistrates, who were elected 

Both Herodotus and Aristotle from a certain limited number of 
give this somewhat misleading name noble families, 
of “king ” to the suffetes, shoffetim, 
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the war would take. For they despaired altogether of a 
Greek victory, and expected the Persians to win a great 
battle, and be masters of the whole of Greece. They 
therefore acted as I have said, that they might be able to 
address Xerxes in words like these : “ Sire I the Greeks 
sought to obtain our aid in their war with thee, and we 
had a force of no small size, and could have supplied a 
greater number of ships than any Greek state but Athens ; 1 
yet we refused, for we would not fight against thee, nor 
do anything to annoy thee.’' The Corcyreans hoped that 
words like these would gain them better treatment from 
the Persians than the rest of the Greeks; and it would 
have done so, in my judgment. At the same time, they 
had an excuse ready to give their countrymen, which they 
used when the time came. Reproached for sending no 
succours, they replied, “ that they had fitted out a fleet of 
sixty triremes, but the Etesian winds ^ did not allow them to 
double Cape Mal^a, and this hindered them from reaching 
Salamis — it was not from cowardice that they had missed 
the sea-fight." In this way the Corcyreans eluded the 
reproaches of the Greeks. 

When the envoys sent to ask aid from Crete had 
made their request, the Cretans despatched messengers in 
the name of their state to Delphi, and asked the god, 
whether it would be for their good to send succour to 
Greece. “ Fools ! " replied the priestess, “ do ye not still 
complain of the tears which your help of Menelaiis cost 
you at the hands of Minos ? How enraged he was 
when, in spite of their having lent you no aid towards 
avenging his death at Camicus,^ you helped them to avenge 
the robbery by a barbarian of the Spartan Helen ! " When 
this answer was brought from Delphi to the Cretans, they 
thought no more of assisting the Greeks. 

The Thessalians did not adopt the side of the Medes 
until forced to do so; for they gave plain proof that the 
intrigues of the Aleuad^ were not at all to their liking. 
No sooner did they hear that the Persian was about to 

Thucydides confirms the flourish- ^ Le. annual winds, which blew 
ing condition of the Corcyrean navy from the N. W. for about forty days 
at this date {i. 14). Corcyra con- each year during August and Sept- 
tinued to be the second naval power ember. 

in Greece down to B.c. 435. At that “ A fortress in Sicily, perhaps near 
time they were able to man a fleet of Acragas (Agrigentum). 
no triremes. 
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cross into Europe than they despatched envoys to the 
Greeks who were met to consult at the Isthmus; ail the 
states which were well inclined to the Greek cause had 
sent their delegates. These envoys on their arrival thus 
addressed their countrymen : — 

“ Greeks, ye must guard the pass of Olympus ; for thus 
will Thessaly be placed in safety, and the rest of Greece. 
We are ready to take our share in this work ; but you also 
must send us a strong force : otherwise we give you warning 
that we shall make terms with the Persians. For we ought 
not to be left, exposed as we are in front of all Greece, to 
die in defence of you, alone and unassisted. If, however, 
you do not choose to send us aid, you cannot force us to 
resist the foe ; for there is no force so strong as inability. 
We shall therefore do our best to secure our safety."’ 

On this the Greeks determined to send a body of 
foot to Thessaly by sea, to defend the pass of Olympus. 
Accordingly a force was collected, which passed up the 
Euripus ; it disembarked at Alus, on the coast of Achasa, 
and left the ships there, and marched into Thessaly. Here 
they occupied the defile of Tempe, which leads from 
Lower Macedonia into Thessaly along the course of the 
Peneiis, with the range of Olympus on the one hand and 
Ossa on the other. In this place the Greek. force of about 
10,000 heavy-armed men collected and pitched their camp, 
and were joined by the Thessalian cavalry. The com- 
manders were, the Lacedaemonian Euaenetus, chosen out 
of the Polemarchs,^ who did not belong to the blood 
royal; and the Athenian Themistocles. They did not, 
however, remain for more than a few days; since envoys 
came from Alexander, son of Amyntas, the Macedonian 
king, and advised them to decamp from Tempe ; if 
they remained in the pass they would be trodden under 
foot by the invading army, whose numbers they recounted, 
with the multitude of their ships. So when the envoys 
thus advised them, and the advice seemed good, and the 
Macedonian who sent it friendly, they did as he urged. In 
my opinion, what chiefly influenced them was the fear 
that the Persians might enter by another pass, of which 

1 The Spartan Polemarchs are (Thucyd. iv. 66 ; Xen. Hell. vr. iv. 
mentioned both by Thucydides and § 15). Each commanded a division, 
Xenophon. They were the highest of which in the time of Xenophon 
officers in the army next to the king there were six. 
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they now heard, which led from Upper Macedonia into 
Thessaly through the territory of the Perrhsebi, and by 
the town of Gonnus,— the pass by which soon afterwards 
the army of Xerxes made its entrance. The Greeks there- 
fore went back to their ships and sailed away to the Isthmus. 
This expedition into Thessaly took place when the king 
was at Abydos, preparing to pass from Asia into Europe.^ 
When their allies thus forsook them, the Thessalians no 
longer wavered, but warmly espoused the side of the 
Medes ; afterwards, in the course of the war, they were of 
the greatest service to Xerxes. 

On their return to the Isthmus, the Greeks discussed 
Alexander's words, and considered where they should fix 
the war, and what places they should occupy. The opinion 
prevailed to guard the pass of Thermopylae ; since it was 
narrower than the Thessalian defile, and at the same time 
nearer. Of the pathway by which the Greeks who fell at 
Thermopyl^ were intercepted they had no knowledge, 
until, on their arrival at Thermopylae, it was discovered to 
them by the Trachinians. This pass, then, they deter- 
mined to guard, to prevent the barbarians from penetrating 
into Greece through it; at the same time it was resolved 
that the fleet should sail to Artemisium, for as those places 
are near each other it would be easy for the fleet and army 
to hold communication. Artemisium is ^ where the sea of 
Thrace contracts into a narrow channel, running between 
the isle of Sciathos and the mainland of Magnesia. When 
this narrow strait is passed you come to the coast-line 
called Artemisium ; it is a portion of Euboea, and contains 
a temple of Artemis. As for the entrance into Greece 
by Trachis, it is, at its narrowest point, about fifty feet 
wide. This, however, is not the place where the passage 
is most contracted ; it is still narrower a little above and 
a little below Thermopylae. At Alpeni, which is lower 
down, it is only wide enough for a single carriage; and 
above, at the river Phoenix, near the town Anthela, the 
same is true. West of Thermopylae ^ rises a lofty and 


1 Page 65. 

“ See map on p . lox. 

® Herodotus supposes the general 
bearing of the coast at this point to 
have been north and south, as it is 
generally on this side of Greece, 


whereas in reality the coast runs from 
west to east. This is a strange mis- 
take for one who had visited the 
spot. The mountain-range is in 
fact south, and the sea north of the 
pass. 
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precipitous hill, impossible to climb, which runs up into 
the chain of OEta; while to the east the road is shut in 
by the sea and marshes. In this place are the warm 
springs, which the natives call “The Cauldrons/'^ and 
above them stands an altar sacred to Heracles. A wall 
had once been carried across the opening; and in this 
there had in old times been a gateway. These works were 
made by the Phocians, through fear of the Thessalians, 
when the latter came from Thesprotia to establish them- 
selves in the land of ^Eolis, which they still occupy. The 
old wall had been built in very remote times; and the 
greater part of it had gone to decay with age. Now the 
Greeks resolved to repair its breaches, and make their 
stand here against the barbarians. At this point there is a 
village called Alpeni, very near the road, from which the 
eckoned on getting corn for their troops. These 
§<%herefore, seemed to the Greeks fit for their 
^-^\Weighing well all that was likely to happen, 
limknd co^i^ering that in this region the barbarians could 
[make njfmse of their vast numbers, nor of their cavalry, 
hey r^olved to await here the invader of Greece. 
When reached them of the Persians being in Pieria, 
-^roke up at once from the Isthmus, and proceeded, 
■dh foot to Thermopyl^, others by sea to Artemisium. 


(v.) The Greeks abandon Thessaly, and defend 
Thermopy.l^ and Artemisium. 

The Greeks now made all speed to reach these two 
stations ; and about the same time the Delphians, alarmed 
both for themselves and for their country, consulted the 
god, and received for answer a command to “pray to the 
winds ; for the winds would do Greece good service.” So 
when this answer was given them, the Delphians at once 
sent word of the prophecy to those Greeks who were 
zealous for freedom, and, cheering them thereby amid their 
fears of the barbarian, earned their everlasting gratitude. 

^ So Pausanias (iv. xxxv. § 6). feet in depth, from which in cool 
The springs at Thermopylae are hot weather a strong vapour rises. The 
(about 100“ Fahrenheit) and salt, name “Cauldron” is thus very 
Thereare two of them, closed within expressive, 
receptacles of masonry, about two 
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This done, they raised an altar to the winds at Thyia,i and 
worshipped them with sacrifices. Even to the present day 
, the Delphians sacrifice to the winds, because of this oracle. 

The fleet of Xerxes now left Therma ; and ten of the 
swiftest sailing ships ventured to stretch across direct for 
Sciathos : here there were upon the look-out three vessels 
belonging to the Greeks, one a ship of Troezen, another 
of ^gina, and the third from Athens. These vessels no 
sooner saw from a distance the barbarians approaching than 
they all hurriedly took to flight. The barbarians at once 
pursued, and the Troezenian ship, commanded by Prexinus, 
fell into their hands. Hereupon the Persians took the 
handsomest of the men-at-arms, and drew him to the prow 
of the vessel and sacrificed him ; for they thought the man 
a good omen to their cause, seeing that he was at once so 
beautiful, and the first captive they had made. The man 
who was slain in this way was called Leon (/.^., Lion) ; 
and it may be that the name he bore helped him to his 
fate. The ^ginetan trireme, under its captain, Asdmdes,- 
gave the Persians no little trouble, one of the men-at-arms, 
Pythes, distinguishing himself beyond all the others who 
fought that day. After the ship was taken this man con- 
tinued to resist, and never ceased fighting till he fell 
covered with wounds. When the Persians who served in the 
squadron found that he was not dead, but was still breathing, 
they were very anxious to save his life, as he had behaved 
so valiantly, and dressed his wounds with myrrh, and 
bound them with cotton bandages. Then, when they had 
returned to their own station, they displayed their prisoner 
admiringly to the whole host, and behaved towards him 
with much kindness; all the rest of the ship^s crew were 
treated as slaves. Thus did the Persians take two of the 
vessels. The third, a trireme commanded by Phormus of 
Athens, took to flight and ran aground at the mouth of 
the Peneus. The barbarians got possession of the ship, 
but not of the men. For the Athenians had no sooner 
run their vessel aground than they leapt out, and made their 
way through Thessaly back to Athens. 

When the Greeks at Artemisium learnt what had happened 
by fire-signals from Sciathos, so terrified were they, that, 
quitting their anchorage-ground at Artemisium, and leaving 
scouts to watch the foe on the highlands of Euboea, they 
' The site of Thyia, which no other author mentions, is unknown. 
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removed to Chalcis, intending to guard the Euripus. 
Meantime three of the ten vessels sent forward by the 
barbarians advanced as far as the sunken rock between 
Sciathos and Magnesia, called “The Ant,” and there set 
up a stone pillar which they had brought with them for 
that purpose. After this, their course being clear, the bar- 
barians set sail with all their ships from Therma, eleven 
days from the time that the king quitted the town. 



So far, then, the armament of Xerxes had been free 
from mischance; and the numbers were still, according 
to my reckoning, as follows. First there was the old 
complement of the 1,207 vessels^ which came with the 
king from Asia, amounting, if we allow each ship a crew 
of 200 men, to 241,400. Each of these vessels had on 
board, besides native soldiers, thirty fighting men, who were 
either Persians, Medes,- or Sacse ; which gives an addition 
" Pa^e 73. 
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of 36,210. To these two numbers I must further add 
the crews of the penteconters and smaller craft, which 
may be reckoned, one with another, at fourscore men each. 
Of such vessels there were 3,000; and the men on board 
accordingly would be 240,000. This was the sea force 
brought by the king from Asia; and it amounted in all 
to 517,610 men. The number of the foot-soldiers was 
1,700,000 ; that of the horsemen 80,000 ; to this must be 
added the Arabs who rode on camels, and the Libyans 
who fought in chariots, whom. I reckon at 20,000. The 
whole number, therefore, of the land and sea forces added 
together amounts to 2,317,610 men. Such was the force 
brought from Asia, without including the camp-followers, or 
taking account of the provision-ships and the men whom 
they had on board. To the amount thus reached we have 
still to add the forces gathered in Europe, -of which I can 
speak only from conjecture. The Greeks dwelling in Thrace, 
and in the islands off the coast of Thrace, sent to the fleet 
120 ships ; the crews of these would amount to 24,000 men. 
Besides these, foot-soldiers were supplied by the Thracians, 
the Paeonians, the Eordians, the Bottiaeans, by the Chalcidian 
tribes, by the Brygians, the Pierians, the Macedonians, the 
Perrhsebians, the ^Enianians, the Dolopians, the Magnesians, 
the Achseans, and all the dwellers on the Thracian sea- 
board ; and the forces of these nations amounted, I believe, 
to 300,000 men. These numbers, added to those of the 
force which came out of Asia, make the sum of fighting men 
2,641,610. Beyond this, it is my belief that the attendant 
camp-followers, with the crews of the corn-barks and of the 
other craft accompanying the army, made up an amount 
rather above than below that of the fighting men. However, 
I will not reckon them as fewer or more, but take them at 
an equal number. We have therefore to, multiply the 
sum already reached by two. This will give 5,283,220 as 
the whole number of men brought by Xerxes, as far as 
Thermopylae.^ 

Such then was the amount of the entire host of Xerxes. 

1 It can scarcely be doubted that self might have been content to have 
this amount is considerably beyond such exaggerations made, both as 
the truth. It would have been the adding to his glory and as tending to 
object of the several officers of alarm the Greeks, After the failure 
Xerxes to exaggerate the numbers of the expedition it was equally an 
under their command, for their own object with the Greeks to magnify its 
credit in having brought so many greatness, since they thus increased 
men into the field ; and Xerxes him- the merit of their own success. 
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As for the number of the women and other followers, no 
one can give any sure account of it;' nor can the baggage 
horses and other beasts, nor the Indian hounds which 
followed the army, be calculated, because of their multi- 
tude. Hence I am not at all surprised that the water 
of the rivers was found too scanty for the army in some 
instances ; rather it is a marvel to me how the provisions 
did not fail, when the numbers were so great. For I find 
on calculation that if each man consumed no more than 
a choenix of corn a day, there must have been used daily 
by the array 110,340 medimni,^ and this without counting 
what was eaten by the women, the beasts of burden, and the 
hounds. Among all this multitude of men there was not 
one who, for beauty and stature, deserved more to wield so 
vast a power than Xerxes himself. 

The fleet, then, as I said, on leaving Therma, sailed to - 
the Magnesian territory, and there occupied the strip of 
coast between the city of Casthansea and Cape Sepias. 
The ships of the first row were moored to the land, while 
the remainder swung at anchor further off. The beach 
extended but a little way, so that they had to anchor 
off the shore, row upon row, eight deep. In this manner 
they passed the night. But at dawn of day calm and 
stillness gave place to a raging sea and a violent storm, 
which fell upon them with a strong gale from the east — a 
wind which the people in those parts call Hellespontias. 
Such of them as noticed the wind rising, and were so 
moored as to allow of it, forestalled the tempest by dragging 
their ships up on the beach, and in this way saved both 
themselves and their vessels. But the ships which the 
storm caught out at sea were driven ashore, some of them 
near the place called Ipni, or ‘‘ The Ovens,” at the foot of 
Pelion; others on the sand itself; others again about 

1 This is a miscalculation. There commissariat preparations on the 
were 48 "choenices ” to one medim- largest scale had been made for 
hus, and the actual amount, ac- several years. Magazines of stores 
cording to the number at which had been laid up on the line of march, 
Herodotus reckons the host, would and the natives had been stimulated 
be 110,067^^^ medimni. The medim- to prepare supplies of food of all 
nus contained about twelve gallons kinds. 3. That a vast number of 
English, the choenix about one quart- transports laden with com accom- 

With respect to the mode in panied the host along shore. And 
which the immense host was actually 4. That, notwithstanding all these 
supplied, we must bear in mind, i. precautions, the expedition did suffer 
That Asiatics are accustomed to live' from want (iEschyh Pers. 789-799) • 
upon a very scanty diet. 2. That 
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Cape Sepias ; while some were dashed to pieces near the 
cities of Meliboea and Casthanaea. There was no resisting 
the tempest. It is said that the Athenians had called upon 
Boreas (the North Wind) to aid the Greeks, on account of a 
fresh oracle which had reached them, commanding them to 
“seek help from their son-in-law.” For Boreas, according to 
the tradition of the Greeks, marred a wife from Attica, 
Orithyia, the daughter of Erechtheus. So the Athenians, 
considering that this marriage made Boreas their son- 
in-law, and perceiving, while they lay with their ships at 
Chalcis in Euboea, that the wind was rising, or, it may be, 
even before it freshened, ojffered sacrifice, as the story says, 
both to Boreas and to Orithyia, entreating them to come to 
their aid and to destroy the ships of the barbarians, as they 
did once before off Mount Athos.^ Whether it was owing to 
this that Boreas fell with violence on the barbarians at their 
anchorage, I cannot say ; but the Athenians declared that 
they had received aid from Boreas before, and that it was 
he who now caused all these disasters. On their return 
home, therefore, they built a temple to this god on the 
banks of the Ilissus. 

Such as put the loss of the Persian fleet in this storm at 
the lowest, say that 400 of their ships were destroyed, that 
a countless multitude of men were slain, and a vast treasure 
lost. Ameinocles, a Magnesian, who farmed land near 
Cape Sepias, found the wreck of these vessels a source 
of great gain to him; many were the gold and silver 
drinking-cups, cast up long afterwards by the surf, which 
he gathered ; while treasure-boxes too, which had belonged 
to the Persians, and gold articles of all kinds beyond 
count came into his possession. Ameinocles grew to 
be a man of great wealth in this way; but in other 
respects things did not go over well with him: he too, 
like other men, had his own grief—he lost his children. 
As for the number of the provision-craft and othpr 
merchant ships which perished, it was beyond count. 
Indeed, such was the loss, that the commanders of the 
sea force, afraid that the Thessalians might attack them 
in their dangerous position, raised a lofty barricade 
around their station out of the wreck of the vessels cast 
ashore. The storm lasted three days. At length the 
Magi, by ojffering victims to the Winds, and charming them 
1 Pages 25, 26. 
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with the help of conjurers, while at the same time they 
sacrificed to Thetis and the Nereids, succeeded in laying 
the storm four days after it first began ; or possibly it 
ceased of itself. The reason of their offering sacrifice to 
Thetis was this : they were told by the lonians that here 
was the place whence Peleus carried her off, and that the 
whole promontory was sacred to her and to her sister 
Nereids. So the storm lulled upon the fourth day. 
The scouts left by the Greeks about the highlands of 
Euboea hastened down from their stations on the day 
following that on which the storm began, and acquainted 
their countrymen with all that had befallen the Persian 
fleet. These no sooner heard what had happened than 
they at once returned thanks to Poseidon the Saviour, 
and poured libations in his honour; then they hastened 
back with all speed to Artemisium, expecting to find very 
few ships left to oppose them ; arriving there for the second 
time, they took up their station on that strip of coast : nor 
from that day to the present have they ceased to address 
Poseidon by this name of “Saviour.’^ When the wind 
lulled and the sea grew smooth, the barbarians drew 
their ships down to the water, and proceeded to coast 
along the mainland. They rounded the extreme point of 
Magnesia, and sailed straight into the bay that runs up to 
Pagasse. Here, at Aphetse, the fleet came to anchor. 
Fifteen ships, which had lagged much behind the rest, 
happened to catch sight of the Greek fleet at Artemisium, 
and mistook it for their own, and sailing down into the 
midst of it, fell into the hands of the enemy. The com- 
mander of this squadron was Sandoces. He was one of 
the royal judges, and had been crucified by Darius some 
time before, on the charge of taking a bribe to determine a 
cause wrongly ; but while he yet hung on the cross, Darius 
bethought him that the good deeds of Sandoces towards 
the king’s house were more numerous than his evil deeds ; 
so he confessed that he had acted with more haste than 
wisdom, and ordered him to be taken down and set at large. 
Thus Sandoces escaped destruction at the hands of Darius, 
and was alive at this time ; but he was not fated to escape 
from his second peril ; for as soon as the Greeks saw the 
ships making towards them, they guessed their mistake, and 
putting to sea, took them without difficulty. 

Ariddlis, tyrant of Alabanda in Garia, was on board 
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one of the ships, and was made prisoner; so was the 
Paphian general, Penthjlus, on board another. He had 
brought with him twelve ships from Paphos, and, after 
losing eleven in the Storm, was taken on the remaining one 
as he sailed towards Artemisium. The Greeks, after 
questioning their prisoners as much as they wished con- 
cerning the forces of Xerxes, sent them away in chains to 
the Isthmus of Corinth. The sea force of the barbarians, 
with the exception of the fifteen ships commanded by 
Sandoces, came safe to Aphetge. Xerxes meanwhile, 
with the land army, had marched through Thessaly 
and Achsea, and three days earlier had entered the 
territory of the Malians, along the shores of a bay in 
which there is an ebb and flow of the tide daily. By the 
side of this bay lies a piece of flat land, in one part broad, 
but in another very narrow indeed, around which runs 
a range of lofty hills, impossible to climb, enclosing 
all Malis within them, and called the Trachinian cliffs.^ 
The first city upon the bay, as you come from Achsea, 
is Antic^ra, near which the river Spercheius empties into 
the sea. About twenty furlongs from this stream there 
is a second river, called the Dyras, and again about 
twenty furlongs further another called the Melas (or Black- 
water), near which, within about five furlongs, stands the 
city of Trachis ; here the plain between the hills and the 
sea is broader than at any other point ; south of Trachis 
there is a cleft in the mountain-range which shuts in 
the territory of Trachinia; and the river As5pus, issuing 
from it, flows for a while along the foot of the hills. 
Further to the south, another river, called the Phoenix ^ (or 
Red River), which has no great body of water, flows from the 
same hills, and falls into the Asopus. This is the narrowest 
place of all ; for in this part there is only a causeway wide 

^ It appears that, however great the Phoenix with a small stream of hot 
changes which time has made, the mineral water, having a deposit of 
general character of the scene remains a red colour, which flows from two 
unaltered. The plain at the head sources near the base of the moun- 
of the bay, varying greatly in its tain-range, and empties itself into 
breadth, the range of hills surround- the Spercheius, rather more than half 
ing it on all sides, the cliffs and a mile below the point where that 
precipices which in many places stream receives the Asopus. Here 
abut upon the flat country, are is still one of the narrowest portions 
now, as formerly, the most con- of the pass j and the distance to the 
spicuous features of the locality. principal hot springs is almost ex- 

“ Colonel Leake identifies the actly fifteen stades. 
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enough for a single carriage. From the river Phoenix to 
Thermopylae is a distance of fifteen furlongs ; and in this 
space lies the village Anthela, which the river Asopus passes 
before it reaches the sea. The space about Anthela is of 
some width, and contains a temple of Amphictyonic 
Demeter, as well as the seats of the Amphictyonic deputies, ^ 
and a temple of Amphictyon himself.^ 

King Xerxes pitched his camp in the region of Malis 
called Trachmia, while on their side the Greeks occupied 
the straits.^ These straits the Greeks in general call Ther- 
mopylae (the Hot Gates) ; but the natives, and those who 
dwell in the neighbourhood, call them Pylae (the Gates), 
Here, then, the two armies took their stand ; the one master 
of all the region north of Trachis, the other of the country 


extending southward from tr 
continent. 

1 Amphictyonies were religions 
leagues of states possessing a com- 
mon sanctuary. (The word originally 
meant in Greek neighbours “who 
dwelt around.”) There were several 
both in Asia and Europe. The 
Amphictyony which met at Ther- 
mopylae was the most celebrated of 
all. It consisted of the following 
“nations," viz.^ the Thessalians, 
Boeotians, Dorians, lonians, Per- 
rhaebians, Magnesians, Locrians, 
^nianians, Achseans of Phthiotis, 
Malians, Phocians, and (probably) 
the Dolopians. It held its regular 
meetings twice a year, in the spring 
and in the autumn. The spring 
meeting was at Delphi, the autumn 
at Thermopylae. Each “nation" 
sent two deputies. 

“ Amphictyon would seem to be 
most clearly an invented name, 
formed, according to the Greek cus- 
tom of referring all appellatives to a 
hews epo?tymus, from the word 
Amphictyony. Yet the adventures 
of Amphictyon were gravely narrated 
as though they were historical 
truths. 

® Great alterations have taken 
place through the accumulation of 
deposits from the Speicheius and 
the other streams. The head of the 
gulf has receded about four miles, 
the Maliac plain having advanced 
that distance. The mouth of the 


place to the verge of the 


Spercheius has been thrown from the 
north-eastern to the southern shore 
of the gulf, and advanced seven or 
eight miles from its old position. 
The pass is now separated from the 
sea throughout its entire extent, by 
a tract of marshy ground, a mile or 
two in width, through which the 
Spercheius flows, and across which a 
road, only practicable in summer, 
leads from Southern to Northern 
Greece, avoiding the pass altogether. 
The minor streams mentioned by 
Herodotus have all become tribu- 
taries of the Spercheius, and have 
changed their courses in some 
degree. The wood upon Mount 
Anopsea has been to a great extent 
cut down, and the slopes are now 
cultivated. Several roads, too, of a 
rough kind have been made, where 
in the time of Herodotus there was 
but a single footpath. Still, many 
features of the scene remain un- 
altered — the broad plain, the high 
Trachinian precipices, the gorge 
through which the river Asopus 
emerges from the mountains, the hot 
springs or “cauldrons,” blue as in 
the days of Pausanias (iv. xxxv. § 
5), the marshes more extensive now 
than formerly, even the oak woods 
upon Callidrbmus — all these are wit- 
nessed to by modern travellers, and 
attest the accuracy of the historian. 
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The Greeks who at this spot awaited Xerxes were 
these : from Sparta^, 300 men-at-arms ; from Arcadia, 1,000 
Tegeans and Mantineans, 500 of each people ; 120 Orcho- 
menians from the Arcadian Orchomenus, and 1,000 from 
other Arcadian cities ; from Corinth, 400 men ; from 
Phlius, 200; and from Mycenae, 80. Such was the 
number from the Peloponnese. There were also present, 
from Boeotia, 700 Thespians and 400 Thebans. Besides 
these troops, the Locrians of Opus and the Phocians 
had obeyed the call of their countrymen, and sent, the 
former all the force they had, the latter 1,000 men. 
For envoys had gone from the Greeks at Thermopylae 
among the Locrians and Phocians, to call on them for 
assistance, and to say : “ They were but the vanguard of 
the host themselves, sent to precede the main body, which 
might every day be expected to follow. The sea was in 
good keeping, watched by the Athenians, the ^ginetans, 
and the rest of the fleet. There was no cause to fear ; 
for after all the invader was not God but man ; there never 
had been, and never would be, any man who was not 
liable to misfortunes from the day of his birth, and those 
misfortunes greater in proportion to his own greatness. 
The assailant therefore, being a mortal, must needs fall 
from his glory.” Thus urged, the Locrians and the 
Phocians had come with their troops to Trachis. The 
various nations had each generals of their own, under 
whom they served; but the one to whom all especially 
looked with admiration, and who had the command of the 
entire force, was Leonidas of Lacedaemon. 

He had come to be king of Sparta quite unexpectedly ; 
he had two elder brothers, Cleomenes and Dorielis, and had 
no thought of ever succeeding to the throne. However, 
when Cleomenes died without male issue, as Dorieus too had 
died in Sicily, the crown came to Leonidas, who was older 
than Cleombrotus, the youngest of the brothers, and, 
moreover, was married to Cleomenes’ daughter Gorgo.^ 
He had now come to Thermopylae, accompanied by the 
300 ^ men which the law assigned him ; he had chosen 

1 For Cleomenes and Gorge, see his ordinary body-guard of youths, 
pp. ix and 9. he selected a body-guard from 

® Leonidas seems to have been among the men of advanced age, 
fully aware of the desperate nature of taking none but such as had male 
the service which he now undertook, offspring living, in order that no 
Instead, therefore, of taking with him family might altogether perish. 
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them himself from among the citizens, and they were all 
fathers with sons living. On his way he had taken the 
troops from Thebes, whose number I have already men- 
tioned, and who were under the command of Leontiades. 
The reason why Leonidas made a point of taking troops 
from Thebes, and Thebes alone, was, that the Thebans 
were strongly suspected of favouring the Medes. Leonidas 
therefore called on them to come with him to the war, 
wishing to see whether they would comply with his demand, 
or openly refuse, and disclaim the Greek alliance. Though 
their wishes were the other way, they sent the men. 

The force with Leonidas was sent forward by the Spartans 
in advance of their main body, that the sight of them 
might encourage the allies to fight, and hinder them from 
going over to the Medes, as they might have done, had they 
seen that Sparta was backward. They intended presently, 
when they had kept the Carneian festival,^ which now 
detained them at home, to leave a garrison in Sparta, and 
hasten in full force to join the army. The rest of the allies 
intended to do the same ; for it happened that the Olympic 
festival fell exactly at this period.^ None of them expected 
to see the contest at Thermopylae decided so speedily; 
they were content to send forward an advanced guard. 

The Greek forces at Thermopylae, when the Persian 
army drew near the entrance of the pass, were seized with 
fear ; and a council was held to consider about a retreat. 
It was the wish of Peloponnesians generally that the army 
should fall back upon the Peloponnese, and there guard the 
Isthmus. But Leonidas, who saw with what indignation 
the Phocians and Locrians heard of this plan, gave his voice 
for remaining where they were, while they sent envoys to 
the several cities to ask for help, since they were too few ' 
to make a stand against an army like that of the Medes. 
While this debate was going on, Xerxes sent a mounted 
spy to observe the Greeks, and note how many they were, 
and see what they were doing. He had heard, before he 

^ The Caraeian festival fell in the ® The Olympic festival was 
Spartan month Carneiiis, the celebrated at the time of the 
Athenian Metageitnion, correspond- first full moon after the summer 
ing nearly to our August. It was solstice. It therefore ordinarily 
held in honour of Apollo Carneius, preceded the Spartan Carneia, 
who was worshipped from very falling in the latter end of June or 
ancient times in the Peloponnese, in July, 
especially at Am^clas. 
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came out of Thessaly, that a few men were assembled at 
this place, and that at their head were certain Lacedse- 
monians, under Leonidas, a descendant of Heracles. The 
horseman rode up to the camp, and looked about him, but 
did not see the whole army; for such as were on the 
further side of the wall (which had been rebuilt and was 
now carefully guarded) it was not possible to see; but 
he observed those on the outside, who were encamped in 
front of the rampart. As it happened the Lacedemonians 
at this time held the outer guard, and were seen by 
the spy, some of them engaged in gymnastics, others 
combing their long hair. The spy greatly wondered at this, 
but he counted their number, and when he had taken 
accurate note of everything he rode back quietly; for 
no one pursued him, nor paid any heed to his visit. So 
he returned and told Xerxes all that he had seen. Upon 
this, Xerxes, who had no means of guessing what was the 
truth — that the Spartans were preparing to do or die man- 
fully — but thought it a joke that they should be engaged 
in such employments, summoned Demaratus, who still 
remained with the army, into his presence. When he 
appeared, Xerxes told him all that he had heard, and 
questioned him, since he was anxious to understand 
the meaning of such behaviour of the Spartans. Then 
Demaratus said : — 

‘‘I spoke to thee, sire, of these men long since, when 
we had but just begun our march upon Greece; but 
thou didst only laugh at my words when I told thee of 
all this, which I saw would come to pass. Earnestly do I 
struggle at all times to speak truth to thee, sire ; and now 
listen to it once more. These men have come to dispute 
the pass with us ; and for this they are making ready. 
It is their custom, when they are about to hazard their 
lives, to adorn their heads with care. Be assured, how- 
ever, that if thou canst subdue the men who are here and 
the Lacedaemonians who remain in Sparta, there is no 
other nation in the world which will venture to lift a hand 
in its defence. Thou hast now to deal with the 
first kingdom and town in Greece, and with the bravest 
men.’’ 

Then Xerxes, to whom what Demaratus said seemed 
altogether to pass all belief, asked further, How is it 
possible for so small an army to contend with mine?’’ 
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Demaratus answered, “let me be treated as a liar, 
if all is not as I say.’’ 

Still Xerxes was not persuaded. Four whole days he 
suffered to go by, expecting the Greeks to run away. When, 
however, he found on the fifth that they were not gone, 
thinking that their firm stand was mere impudence and 
recklessness, he grew angry, and sent against them the 
Medes and Cissians, with orders to take them alive and 
bring them into his presence. Then the Medes rushed 
forward and charged the Greeks, but fell in large numbers : 
others took the places of ^ the slain, and would not be 
beaten off, though they suffered terrible losses. In this 
way it became clear to all, and especially to the king, that 
though he had plenty of soldiers, he had few men. The 
struggle, however, continued that whole day. Then the 
Medes, having met with a rough reception, withdrew from 
the fight; and their place was taken by those Persians 
under Hydarnes whom the king called his “ Immortals ” : 
they, it was thought, would soon bring the end. But 
when they joined battle with the Greeks, it was with no 
better success than the Median detachment— things were 
much as before — the two armies fighting in a narrow 
space, and the barbarians using shorter spears than the 
Greeks, and having no advantage from their numbers. 
The Lacedaemonians fought gallantly, and showed them- 
selves far more skilful fighters than their foes ; often they 
would turn their backs, and make as though they were all 
flying, on which the barbarians would rush after them with 
much noise and shouting; then the Spartans at their 
approach would wheel round and face their pursuers, in 
this way destroying vast numbers of the enemy. Some 
Spartans too fell in these encounters, but only a very 
few. At last the Persians found that all their efforts to gain 
the pass were useless, whether they attacked by divisions 
or in any other way, and withdrew to their own quarters. 
During these assaults it is said that Xerxes, who was watch- 
ing the battle, three times leapt from the throne on which 
he sat, in terror for his army. 

Next day the combat was renewed, but with no better 
success on the part of the barbarians. The Greeks were so 
few that the barbarians hoped to find them disabled by 
their wounds from offering further resistance; so they 
once more attacked them? But the Greeks were drawn up 
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in detachments according to their cities, and bore the brunt 
of the battle in turns, —all except the Phocians, who had 
been stationed on the mountain to guard the pathway. 
So, when the Persians found no difference between that 
day and the last, they again withdrew to their quarters. 
Now, as the king was in great perplexity, and could not 
tell what to do, Epialtes of Malis came to him and was 
admitted to an audience. Influenced by the hope of a 
rich reward from the king, he had come to tell him of the 
pathway which led across the mountain to Thermopylse; 
by this he brought destruction on the band of Greeks 
who had there withstood the barbarians. This Epialtes 
afterwards, from fear of the Lacedsemonians, fled into 
Thessaly ; and during his exile, in an assembly of the 
Amphictyons held at Pylse,^ a price was set upon his head. 
When some time had passed he returned from exile and went 
to Anticyra, where he was slain by Athenades of Trachis. 
Xerxes’ joy was great when he heard of the plan of 
Epialtes, and as" he warmly approved he sent at once 
upon this errand Hydarnes and the Persians under him. 
The troops left the camp about the time of the lighting 
of the lamps. The pathway along which they went was 
first discovered by the Malians of these parts, who soon 
afterwards led the Thessalians by it- to attack the Phocians, 
at the time when the Phocians fortified the pass with a 
wall, and so put themselves under cover from danger. 
Ever since, the path has always been , put to bad uses by 
the Malians. 

The course of the path is this ^ : it begins at the Asopus, 
where that stream flows through the cleft in the hills, and 
runs along the mountain-ridge (which is called, like the 
pathway over it, x\nop2ea), and ends at the city of Alpeni 
— the first Locrian town as you come from Malis. Here 
it is as narrow as at any point. The Persians took this 
path, and, crossing the Asopus,^ continued their march the 
whole of that night. At dawn they found themselves close 
to the summit. Now the hill was guarded, as I have 
already said, by a thousand Phocian men-at-arms, who were 

" That is, Thermopylse: seep. 108, engaged fell back upon the great 
with note. * camp at Trachis. Hydarnes would 

See plan ; p. 107. thus have to cross the Asopus, on 

^ It is to be supposed, that at the beginning his march over the moun- 
close of each day the Persian troops tain. 
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placed there to defend the pathway, and to secure their 
own country. They had been ordered to guard the 
mountain path, while the other Greeks defended the pass 
below, because they had volunteered for the service, and 
had pledged themselves to Leonidas to maintain the post. 
The ascent of the Persians became known to the Phocians 
thus ■ while they were climbing up, the Greeks did not 
know as the whole mountain was covered with groves 
of oak ; but it happened that the air was very still, and 
the leaves which the Persians stirred with their feet made, 
naturally enough, a loud rustling, on which the Phocians 
sprang up and seized their arms. In a moment the bar- 
barians came in sight, and were greatly astonished to see 
men arming themselves, for they had found an enemy 
when they expected no opposition. Hydarnes, alarmed 
at the sight, and afraid that ^ the Phocians might be 
Lacedaemonians, inquired of Epialtes to what nation those 
troops belonged. Epialtes told him the truth, and Hydarnes 
arrayed his Persians for battle. The Phocians, galled by 
the showers of arrows to which they_ were exposed, and 
imagining themselves the special object of the Persian 
attack, fled hastily to the crest of the mountain, and there 
made ready to meet death j but while their mistake con- 
tinued, the Persians with Epialtes and Hydarnes, _ not 
thinking it worth their while to delay on account of Phocians, 
passed on and descended the mountain with all speed. 

The Greeks at Thermopylse received the first warning of 
the destruction which the dawn was to bring from the 
seer Megistias, who read their fate in the victims as he 
sacrificed. After this deserters came in, and brought news 
that the Persians were marching round by the hills : it was 
still night when these men arrived. Last of all, the scouts 
came running from the heights, and_ brought the same 
accounts, when the day was just beginning to break. Then 
the Greeks held a council to consider what to do, and here 
opinions were divided : some were strong against quitting 
their post, while others maintained the contrary. So when 
the council had broken up, some of the troops departed 
and went their way home to their states; part, however, 
resolved to remain, and to stand by Leonidas to the last. 
It is said that Leonidas himself sent away the troops 
who went, because he valued their safety, but thought it 
wrong that either he or his Spartans should quit the 
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post which they had been sent to guard. For my own 
part, I incline to think that Leonidas gave the order, 
because he perceived the allies to be out of heart, and 
unwilling to face the danger. He therefore bade them 
retreat ; for himself he could not draw back with honour : 
he knew that, if he stayed, glory awaited him, and Sparta 
would not lose her prosperity. For when the Spartans, at 
the very beginning of the war, sent to consult the oracle 
about it, they received the answer from the priestess that 
either Sparta must be overthrown by the barbarians, or one 
of her kings must perish.” The prophecy was delivered 
in hexameter verse : — 

0 ye men who dwell in the streets of broad Lacedaemon ! 

Either your glorious town shall be sacked by the children of Perseus 

Or, in exchange, must all through the whole Laconian country 

Mourn for the loss of a king, descendant of Heracles mighty. 

He cannot be withstood by the courage of bulls nor of lions, 

Strive as they may ; he is mighty as Zeus ; there is nought that shall 
stay him, 

Till he have got for his prey your king, or your glorious city,” 

The remembrance of this answer, I think, and the wish to 
secure the whole glory for the Spartans, caused Leonidas 
to send the allies away. This is more likely than that they 
quarrelled with him, and took their departure in such 
unruly fashion. It seems to me .no slight argument in 
favour of this view, that the seer accompanied the army. 
Megistias, who, from the appearance of the victims, had 
warned the Greeks of the danger which threatened them, 
received orders to retire (for it is certain he did) from 
Leonidas, that he might escape the coming destruction. 
Though bidden to depart, he refused, and stayed with the 
army ; but he had an only son present with the expedition, 
whom he now sent away. So when Leonidas ordered 
the allies to retire, they obeyed him and departed. 
Only the Thespians and the Thebans remained with the 
Spartans ; and of these the Thebans were kept by Leonidas 
as hostages, very much against their will. The Thespians, 
on the contrary, stayed entirely of their own accord,^ 
refusing to retreat, and declared that they would not 

1 This conduct of the Thespians by the hope of becoming, if the 
is very remarkable. They were Greek cause prospered, the head of 
perhaps excited to it in some degree the Boeotian confederacy. 
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forsake Leonidas and his men. So they waited with the 
Spartans, and died with them. Their general was 
Demophilus. 

At sunrise Xerxes made libations, after which he waited 
until the time when the market fills, ^ and then began his 
advance. Epialtes had instructed him thus, as the descent 
of the mountain is much quicker, and the distance much 
shorter, than the way round the hills, and the ascent.^ So 
the barbarians under Xerxes began to draw near ; and the 
Greeks under Leonidas, as they now marched out determined 
to die, advanced much further than on previous days, until 
they reached the more open portion of the pass. Hitherto 
they had held their station within the wall, and from' here 
had gone forth to fight at the point where the pass was 
narrowest Now they joined battle beyond the defile, and 
carried slaughter among the barbarians, who fell in heaps. 
Behind them the captains of the squadrons, armed with 
whips, urged their men forward with continual blows. 
Many were thrust into the sea, and perished there j more 
still were trampled to death by their own soldiers; no 
one heeded the dying. For the Greeks, reckless of their 
safety and desperate, since they knew that, as the mountain 
had been crossed, their death was close at hand, exerted 
themselves with the utmost fury against the barbarians. 
By this time the spears of the greater number were 
all shivered, and with their swords they hewed down 
the Persian ranks ; and here in the struggle Leonidas 
fell fighting bravely, together with many other famous 
Spartans, whose names I have taken care to learn on 
account of their great worth, as indeed I have those 
of all the three hundred.^ There fell too at the same 
time very many famous Persians : among them, two sons 
of Darius, Abrocomes and Hyperanthes.'^ Thus two 
brothers of Xerxes fought over the body of Leonidas, 
and fell ; there was a fierce struggle between the Persians 

^ A common expression for the on a pillar at Sparta, which remained 
forenoon, between 9 and ii a.m. standing in the time of Pausanias 

“ Leake says “the descent was (a.d. 170). 
not much less than the ascent in ^ The sons of Darius cannot really 
actual distance ” ,* only as the ground have had names so thoroughly Gree& 
was better, and the march per- as these. We must suppose them 
formed by daylight, the time spent to be the Greek equivalents of the 
was shorter. ^ Persian names, or Persian names 

“ These names were aU inscribed distorted into a Greek shape. 
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and the Lacedaemonians, in which the Greeks four times 
drove back the enemy, and at last by their bravery suc- 
ceeded in bearing off the body. This combat was scarcely 
ended when the Persians with Epialtes approached; as 
soon as the Greeks knew they were near, they changed the 
manner of their fighting. Drawing back into the narrowest 
part of the pass, and retreating even behind the cross wall, 
they posted themselves upon the hillock, where they stood 
all drawn up in one close body, except the Thebans only. 
This hillock is at the entrance,^ where the stone lion stands 
which was set up in honour of Leonidas. Here they 
defended themselves to the last, such as still had swords 
using them, and the others resisting with their hands 
and teeth ; till the barbarians, who in part had pulled 
down the wall and attacked them in front, in part had 
gone round and now encircled them upon every side, over- 
whelmed and buried them beneath showers of missiles. 

Thus nobly did the whole body of Lacedaemonians and 
Thespians behave ; but one man is said to have dis- 
tinguished himself above all the rest, Dieneces the Spartan. 
A speech which he made, before the Greeks engaged the 
Medes, remains on record. One of the Trachinians told 
him, “ Such was the number of the barbarians, that when 
they shot their arrows the sun would be darkened.” 
Dieneces, not at all frightened at these words, but making 
light of the Median numbers, answered, Our Trachinian 
friend brings us good news. If the Medes darken the sun, 
we shall fight in the shade.” The slain were buried where 
they fell ; and in their honour, and in honour too of those 
who died before Leonidas sent the allies away, an inscrip- 
tion was placed there, which said : — 

“ Here did four thousand men from Pelops’ land - 
Against three hundred myriads bravely stand.’' 


1 There are two hillocks in the 
narrow portion of the pass, both 
of which are natural. Of these 
Colonel Leake i*egards the western, 
which is nearer the Phocian wall, 
and is in the very narrowest neck 
of the pass, as being more probably 
the scene of the last struggle, and 
therefore the site of the monu- 
ment. 

“ Herodotus seems to have mis- 


conceived this inscription. He re- 
garded it as an epitaph upon the 
Greeks slain at Thermopylae. Hence 
he sets the number of the slain at 
4,000. But it plainly appears from 
the wording to have been an inscrip- 
tion set up in honour of the Pelopon- 
nesians only, and to have referred to 
0.11 who fought^ not merely to those 
who fell. 
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This was in honour of all. Another was for the Spartans 
alone : — 

“ Go, stranger, and to Lacedaemon tell 
That here, obeying her behests, we fell.” 


The seer had the following - 

“The great Megistias’ tomb you here may view, 

Whom slew the Medes, fresh from Spercheius’ fords. 

Well the wise seer the coming death foreknew, 

Yet scorned he to forsake his Spartan lords.” 

These inscriptions, and the pillars, were all set up by the 
Amphictyons, except that in honour of Megistias, which 
was inscribed to him (on account of their sworn friendship) 
by Simonides. 

Two of the three hundred, it is said, Aristodemus and 
Eurytus, when attacked by a disease of the eyes, had' 
received orders from Leonidas to quit the camp ; and both 
lay at Alpeni in the worst stage of the malady. These 
two men, had they so wished, might have agreed together 
to return alive to Sparta ; or if they did not like to return, 
they might have both gone to the field and fallen with 
their countrymen. But at this time, when either plan was 
open, unhappily they could not agree, but took contrary 
courses. Eurytus no sooner heard that the Persians had 
come round the mountain, than straightway he called for 
his armour, and buckled it on, and bade his helot ^ lead 
him to the place where his friends w’ere fighting. The 
helot did so, then turned and fled ; but Eurytus plunged 
into the thick of the battle, and perished so. Aristodemus 
was faint of heart, and remained at Alpeni. It is my belief 
that if Aristodemus only had been sick and returned, or if 
both had come back together, the Spartans would have 
been content and felt no anger ; but when there were two 
men with the same excuse, and one of them was chary of 
his life, while the other freely gave it, they could not but 
be indignant with Aristodemus. This is the account 
which some give of his escape. Others say, that he 
had been sent on a message with another man from the 

i By the expression ''his helot” attend constantly upon the Spartan 
we are to understand the special warrior, 
servant whose business it was tQ 
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army, and though it was in his power to return in time for 
the battle, he purposely loitered on the road, and so escaped ; 
while his 'fellow-messenger came back in time, and fell in 
the battle. When he returned to Lacedaemon, reproach 
and disgrace awaited him : disgrace, inasmuch as no 
Spartan would give him a light to kindle his fire, or so 
much as address a word to him; and reproach, since all 
spoke of him as “ the craven.” However, he fully retrieved 
his honour afterwards at the battle of Plataea. Another 
of the three hundred is said to have survived the 
battle a man named Pantites, whom Leonidas had sent 
on an embassy into Thessaly. On his return to Sparta, he 
found himself in such disgrace that he hanged himself. 

The Thebans under the command of Leontiades re- 
mained with the Greeks, and fought against the barbarians, 
only so long as necessity compelled them. No sooner 
did they see victory inclining to the Persians, and the 
Greeks under Leonidas hurrying towards the hillock, 
than they moved away from their companions, and with 
hands upraised advanced towards the barbarians, exclaim- 
ing, as was indeed most true, “ that they wished well to the 
Medes, and had been among the first to give earth and w^ater 
to the king ; force alone had brought them to Thermopylae ; 
they must not be blamed for the slaughter which had befallen 
the king’s army.” These words, the truth of which was 
attested by the Thessalians, gained the Thebans their lives. 
However, their good fortune was not without drawback ; for 
several of them were slain by the barbarians on their first 
approach ; and the rest, the greater number, had the royal 
mark branded on their bodies by the command of Xerxes, 
—Leontiades, their captain, was the first to suffer. 

After the fight was over, Xerxes called for Demaratus 

to question him ; and began : — . 1 

Demaratus, thou art a worthy man ; thy truthfulness 
proves it. All has happened as thou didst say. Now, tell 
me, how many Lacedaemonians are there left, anT of thc^e 
left how many are such brave warriors as these? Ur 
are they all alike? ” 

“Sirel” replied the other, “the whole number of the 
Lacedaemonians is very great ; and their cities are many. 
But I will tell thee what thou dost wish to learn, mere 
is a town of Lacedaemon, called Sparta, which contains 
within it about 8,000 full-grown men. They are, one and 
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all, equal to those who have fought here. The other 
Lacedemonians are brave men, but not such warriors as 
these.” 

“Tell me now, Demaratus,” rejoined Xerxes, “how 
we may with least trouble subdue these men. Thou must 
know all the issues of their counsels, as thou wast once 
their king.” 

Then Demaratus answered : “ Sire ! since thou dost ask 
my advice so earnestly, it is fitting that I should inform 
thee what I consider best. Detach 300 vessels from the 
body of thy fleet, and send them to attack the shores of 
Laconia. There is an island called Cythera in those parts, 
not far from the coast, of which Chilon, one of our wisest 
men, once said, that Sparta would gain if it were sunk 
to the bottom of the sea — so constantly did he expect 
that it would give occasion to some project like that 
which I now recommend. I do not mean that he had 
a foreknowledge of thy attack on Greece; but in truth 
he feared all attacks. Send thy ships then to this island, 
and thence alarm the Spartans. If once they have a war 
of their own close to their doors, fear not their giving 
any help to the rest of the Greeks, while thy land force 
is engaged in conquering them. In this way all Greece 
may be subdued; then Sparta, left to herself, will be 
powerless. But if thou wilt not take this advice, I will tell 
thee what thou mayest look to see. When thou comest 
to the Peloponnese, thou wilt find a narrow neck of land, 
where all the Peloponnesians who are leagued against thee 
will be collected ; there thou wilt have to fight bloodier 
battles than any which thou hast witnessed yet. If, how- 
ever, thou wilt adopt my plan, the Isthmus and the cities of 
the Peloponnese will yield to thee without a battle.” 

Achsemenes, who was present, now interposed, and spoke 
— he was Xerxes’ brother, and, as he had the command of 
the fleet, he was afraid that Xerxes might be prevailed on 
to do as Demaratus wished. 

I perceive, sire, that thou art listening to the words 
of a man who is envious of thy fortune and seeks to 
betray thy cause. This is indeed the temper of all 
Greeks alike~they envy success, and hate power greater 
thm their own. If, after we have lost 400 vessels by 
shipwreck, 300 more be sent away to make a voyage 
round the Peloponnese, our enemies will become a match 
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for us. But let us keep our whole fleet together and 
it will be dangerous for them to venture on an attack, 
as they will certainly be no match for us. Besides, while 
our sea and land forces advance together, the fleet and 
army can help each other ; but if they be parted, no aid 
will come either from thee to the fleet, or from the fleet 
to thee. Only make thy own arrangements with care, and 
trouble not to inquire of the enemy, — where they will fight, 
or what they will do, or how many they are. Surely they 
can manage their own concerns without us, as we can 
ours without them. If the Lacedaemonians come out 
against the Persians to battle, they will scarce repair the 
disaster which has befallen them now.’’ 

Xerxes replied : Achaemenes, thy words please me well, 
and I will do as thou sayest But Demaratus advised 
what he thought best — only his judgment was not so good 
as thine. Never will I believe that he does not wish 
my cause well ; for that is disproved both by his former 
words and by facts. A citizen does indeed envy a fellow- 
citizen more lucky than himself, and often hates him 
secretly; if such a man be called on for advice, he will 
not give his best thought, unless indeed he be a man of 
exalted virtue ; such are but rarely found. But a friend of 
another country delights in the fortune of his foreign 
friend, and will give him, when asked, the best advice 
in his power. Therefore I warn all men to abstain hence- 
forth from speaking ill of Demaratus,- for he is my friend.” 

When Xerxes had thus spoken, he passed on among the 
slain ; and finding the body of Leonidas, whom he knew to 
have been the Lacedaemonian king and general, he ordered 
that the head should be struck off, and the rest fastened 
to a cross. This proves to me most clearly, what is plain 
also in other ways, — that King Xerxes was more angry 
with Leonidas, while he was still in life, than with any 
other mortal. He would not else have used his body so 
shamefully. For, as a rule, the Persians honour those who 
show themselves valiant in fight more highly than any nation 
that I know. Those to whom the orders were given 
did as the king commanded. 

The Greeks serving in the fleet were these. The Athenians 
sent 127 ships, manned in part by the Platseans, who, though 
unskilled in such matters, were led by their active and 
daring spirit to undertake this duty; the Corinthians sent 
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40 vessels ; the Megarians 20 ; the Chalcidians also manned 
20, which had’ been lent them by the Athenians; the 
iEginetans came with 18; the Sicyonians with 12; the 
Lacedsemonians with 10; the Epidaurians with 8; the 
Eretrians with 7 ; the Troezenians with 5 ; the Styreans 
with 2, and the Ceans with 2 triremes and 2 penteconters. 
Last of all, the Locrians of Opus came in aid with a, squad- 
ron of 7 penteconters. The total number of the ships 
thus brought together, without counting the penteconters, 
was 271, and the captain who had the chief command 
over the whole fleet was Eury blades. He was from 
Sparta, since the allies had said that, “ if a Lacedaemonian 
did not take the command, they would break up the fleet, 
for they would never serve under Athenians.” From 
the first, even earlier than the time when the embassy 
went to Sicily to ask alliance,^ there had been a talk of 
entrusting the Athenians with the command at sea ; but 
the allies were averse to the plan, and so the Athenians 
did not press it; for they had at heart the salvation of 
Greece, and knew that, if. they quarrelled about the 
command, Greece would be brought to ruin. Herein they 
judged aright ; for internal quarrelling is as much worse 
than war waged by a united people, as war is worse than 
peace. The Athenians knew this and did not push their 
claims, but waived them, as long as they were in great need 
of aid from the other Greeks. Afterwards they showed 
their motive ; for when the Persians had been driven from 
Greece, and were now threatened by the Greeks on Persian 
soil, the Athenians took occasion of the insolence of 
Pausanias to deprive the Lacedaemonians of their lead. 
This, however, happened later. 

At present when the Greeks, on their arrival at Arte- 
misium, saw the number of ships anchored near Aphetae, and 
troops in abundance everywhere, they were disappointed 
that the barbarian power was much greater than they 
thought ; and alarmed at v^at they saw, they began to speak 
of drawing back from Artemisium towards the inner parts 
of Greece. When the Eubceans heard what was in debate, 
they besought Eurybiades to wait a few days, while they 
removed their children and their slaves to a place of safety. 
But as they could not prevail, they left him and went to 
Themistocles, the Athenian commander, and gave him a 

1 page 94. 
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bribe of thirty talents, ^ on his promise that the fleet 
should remain and risk a battle to defend Euboea. Then 
Themistocles detained the fleet He handed Eurybiades 
five talents out of the thirty paid him, which he gave 
as if from himself; in this way he gained this admiral’s 
support; next he addressed himself to Adeimantus, the 
Corinthian commander, the only one who resisted now ; he 
still threatened to sail away from Artemisium and not wait 
for the other captains. To this man Themistocles thus 
spoke, adding an oath : “ Wilt thou forsake us ? It must 
not be ! I will pay thee better for remaining than the Mede 
would for leaving thy friends’’ — and at once he sent on 
board the ship of Adeimantus three talents of silver. So 
these two captains were won by the force of bribes to the 
side of Themistocles, who thereby gratified the Eubceans. 
He made his own gain too ; for he kept the rest of the 
money, and no one knew. Those who took the gifts thought 
that the money had been sent from Athens to be used 
so. Thus the Greeks stayed at Euboea and gave battle 
to the foe. 

The barbarians reached Aphetae in the early afternoon, 
and then saw (as they had previously heard reported) that 
a fleet of Greek ships, weak in number, lay at Artemisium. 
They were eager to engage at once, fearing that the Greeks 
would go, and hoping to capture them before they should 
get away. They did not, however, think it wise to make 
straight for the Greek station, lest the enemy should see 
them as they bore down, and betake themselves to flight 
immediately ; in which case night might close in before they 
came up with the fugitives, and so they might get off and 
make their escape ; whereas the Persians purposed to let no 
man, nay not the torchbearer himself,, escape their hands/^ 
So they contrived a plan : they detached 200 of their 
ships, and — to prevent the enemy from seeing them start — 
sent them round outside the island of Sciathos, to make the 

^ Plutarch, admits this conduct on fire kindled from the altar of Zeus 
the part of Themistocles { Vit. Them, at Sparta, which was wanted for the 
c. 7), which is quite in accordance various sacrifices offered during an 
with his general character. He gives expedition (Xen. Rep, Lac. xiii. §§ 
the name of the Euboean who brought 2, 3). As the fire was considered to 
the money as Pgiagon. Thirty talents be of vital importance, every effort 
would be about 000 of our money, was made to defend the * ‘ torch- 

“ In the Spartan armies there was a bearer," and he seldom fell unless the 
sacred torch-bearer, whose business whole army was destroyed. Th^ 
it was to preserve alight the holy expression passed into a proverb, 
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circuit of Euboea by Capbareus and Gersestus, and so to 
reach the Euripus. By this plan they hoped to enclose 
the Greeks on every side ; for the ships detached would 
block up the only way by which they could retreat, whilst 
the others would press upon them in front. With these 
designs they despatched the 200 ships, while they waited 
themselves— for they did not mean to attack the Greeks 
that day, or until they knew by signal of the arrival of the 
detachment ordered to sail round Euboea. Meanwhile they 
mustered the other ships at Aphetse. 

Now the Persians had with them a native of Scione, one 
Scyllias, the most expert diver of his day. At the time of the 
shipwreck off Mount Pelion he had recovered for the Persians 
a great part of what they lost ; at the same time he had 
taken a good share of the treasure for himself. He had 
been for some time wishing to go over to the Greeks; 
but no good opportunity had offered until now. In what 
way he contrived to reach the Greeks I cannot say for 
certain : I wonder much if the tale commonly told be true. 
It is said he dived into the sea at Aphetae, and did not 
once rise to the surface till he reached Artemisium, a 
distance of nearly eighty furlongs.^ Now many things 
related of this man are plainly false ; but some of the 
stories seem to be true. My own opinion is that on this 
occasion he crossed to Artemisium in a boat. However 
this might be, Scyllias no sooner reached Artemisium 
than he gave the Greek commanders a full account of 
the damage done by the storm, and of the ships sent to 
make the circuit of Euboea. 

The Greeks then held a council, at which, after much 
debate, they resolved to stay quiet for the present where 
they were, and remain at their moorings, but after midnight 
to put out to sea, and encounter the ships which were on 
their way round the island. Later in the day, when they 
found that no one meddled with them, they formed a 
new plan, which was this — to wait till near evening, and 
then sail out against the main body of the barbarians, for 
the purpose of testing their mode of fight and skill in 
manoeuvring. When the Persian commanders and crews saw 
the Greeks thus boldly sailing towards them with their few 
ships, they thought them mad, and went out to meet 

‘ The distance across the strait more than sixty stades or "fur- 
is about seven miles, or little longs.” 
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them, expecting (as indeed seemed likely) that they would 
take all their vessels with the greatest ease. The Greek 
ships were so few, and their own so far outnumbered them 
and sailed so much better, that, as they saw their advantage, 
they resolved to surround them on every side. Now such of 
the lonians as wished well to the Greek cause and served 
in the Persian fleet unwillingly, seeing their countrymen 
surrounded, were much distressed; for they knew that not 
one of them would escape, so poor an opinion had they 
of the strength of the Greeks. Such as saw with pleasure 
the attack on Greece, now vied eagerly with each other 
which should first make prize of an Athenian ship, and 
thereby secure a rich reward from the king. For through 
both the hosts none were so much regarded as the 
Athenians. 

The Greeks, at a signal, brought the sterns of their ships 
together into a small compass, and turned their prows on 
every side towards the barbarians ; after which, at a second 
signal, although enclosed within a narrow space, and close 
pressed by the foe, yet they fell bravely to work, and cap- 
tured thirty ships of the barbarians, at the same time taking 
prisoner Philaon, the brother of Gorgus, king of Salamis in 
Cyprus, a man of much repute in the fleet. The first who 
made prize of a ship of the enemy was Lycomedes, an 
Athenian, who was afterwards awarded the prize of 
valour. Victory was still doubtful when night came on, 
and put a stop to the combat. The Greeks sailed back 
to Artemisium ; and the barbarians returned to Aphet®, 
much surprised at the result, which was far other than they 
had looked for. In this battle only one of the Greeks who 
fought on the side of the king deserted and joined his 
countrymen. This was Antidorus of Lemnos, whom the 
Athenians rewarded for his desertion by the present of land 
in the island of Salamis. Evening had barely closed when a 
heavy rain — it was about midsummer — began to fall, which 
continued the whole night, with terrible thunderings and 
lightnings from Mount Pelion : the bodies of the slain and 
the broken pieces of damaged ships were drifted in the 
direction of Aphetse, and floated about the prows of the 
vessels, disturbing the action of the oars. The barbarians, 
on hearing the storm, were greatly dismayed, expecting 
certainly to perish, as they had fallen into such a multitude 
of misfortunes. For, before they were well recovered from 
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the tempest and the wreck of their vessels off Mount Pelion, 
they had been surprised by a sea-fight which taxed all their 
strength, and now the sea-fight was scarcely over when 
there came floods of rain, and the rush of swollen streams 
into the sea, and violent thunderings. If, however, those 
who lay at Aphetse passed a comfortless night, far worse 
were the sufferings of those who had been sent to make 
the circuit of Euboea ; inasmuch as the storm fell on them 
out at sea, and the result was calamitous. They were 
sailing along near the Hollows of Euboea, when the wind 
began to rise and the rain to pour: os^erpowered by 
the gale, and driven they knew not where, at last they fell 
upon rocks, — God so contriving that the Persian fleet might 
not greatly exceed the Greek, but be brought nearly to its 
level. This squadron, therefore, was lost about the Hollows 
of Euboea. 

The barbarians at Aphetse were glad when day dawned, 
and remained quiet at their station, content if they might 
enjoy a little peace after so many sufferings. Meanwhile 
there came to the aid of the Greeks a reinforcement of 
53 ships from Attica.^ Their arrival, and the news, which 
reached Artemisium about the same time, of the complete 
destruction by the storm of the ships sent to sail round 
Euboea, greatly cheered the spirits of the Greek sailors. 
So they waited again till the same hour as the day before, 
and, once more putting out to sea, attacked the enemy. 
This time they fell in with some Cilician vessels, which they 
sank ; when night came on, they withdrew to Artemisium. 
The third day was now come, and the captains of the 
barbarians, ashamed that so small a number of ships 
should harass their fleet, and afraid of the anger of Xerxes, 
instead of waiting for the others to begin the battle, 
weighed anchor themselves, and advanced against the 
Greeks about the hour of noon, encouraging one another 
with shouts. Now it happened that these sea-fights took 
place on the very same days with the combats at Ther- 

1 This seems to have been the raised their navy to 200 vessels, 
whole of the Athenian reserve fleet which were now all brought into 
The policy of Themistocles had active service : — 

127 manned by the Athenians and Plataeans, p. lar. 

20 manned by the Chalcidian colonists, p. 123. 

53 which now arrived after the storm. 

Total 200 
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mopylas; and as the aim of the struggle was in the one 
case to maintain the pass, so was it in the other to defend 
the Euripus. While the Greeks, therefore, urged one 
another not to let the barbarians in on Greece, these 
shouted to their friends to destroy the Greek fleet, and get 
possession of the channel. 

Now the fleet of Xerxes advanced in good order to 
the attack, while the Greeks on their side remained quite 
motionless at Artemisium. The Persians therefore spread 
out, and came forward in a half-moon, trying to encircle 
the Greeks on all sides, and so prevent them from 
escaping. When they saw this, the Greeks sailed out 
to meet their assailants ; and the battle forthwith began. 
In this engagement the two fleets contended with no clear 
advantage to either, — for the armament of Xerxes injured 
itself by its own size, the vessels falling into disorder, 
and often running foul of one another ; still they did not 
give way, but made a stout fight, since the crews felt 
it would be a disgrace indeed to turn and fly from a fleet 
so inferior in number. The Greeks therefore suffered 
much, both in ships and men; but the barbarians ex- 
perienced a far larger loss of each. So the fleets separated 
after such a combat as I have described. On the side of 
Xerxes the Egyptians distinguished themselves above all 
the combatants ; for besides performing many other noble 
deeds, they took five vessels from the Greeks with their 
crews on board. Of the Greeks the Athenians bore off the 
prize of valour ; and among them the most distinguished 
was Cleinias, the son of Alcibiades,^ who served at his own 
cost with 200 men, on board a vessel which he had him- 
self supplied. 

The two fleets, on separating, hastened very gladly to 
their anchorage-grounds. The Greeks, indeed, when the 
battle was over, became masters of the bodies of the slain 
and the wrecks of the vessels ; but they had been so 
roughly handled, especially the Athenians, one-half of 
whose vessels had suffered damage, that they thought of 
breaking up from their station, and withdrawing to the 
interior of their country. Then Themistocles, who thought 
that if the Ionian and Carian ships could be detached from 

^ This Cleinias was the father of place B.c. >447, in the battle of 
the great Alcibiades, whom he left a Coronea. 
meie child at his death, which took 
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the barbarian fleet, the Greeks might be well able to defeat 
the rest, called the commanders together. They met upon 
the sea-shore, where the Euboeans were now assembling 
their flocks and herds ; and here Themistocles told them 
he thought he knew of a plan whereby he could detach 
from the king his most valued allies. This was all that 
he disclosed of his plan. Meanwhile, under present cir- 
cumstances, he advised them to slaughter as many of the 
Euboean cattle as they liked — for it was better that their 
own troops should enjoy them than the enemy — and to give 
orders to their men to kindle the fires as usual. With 
regard to the retreat, he said he would watch the proper 
moment, and would manage that they should return to 
Greece without loss. Of this advice the commanders ap- 
proved ; so they had the fires lit, and began the slaughter 
of the cattle. The Euboeans, until now, had made light of 
the oracle of Bacis, as though it had meant nothing, and 
had neither removed their goods from the island, nor taken 
them into their strong places ; they would have done so if 
they had believed that war was near. By this neglect they 
had run into the very greatest danger. Now the oracle was 
this : — 

“ When o’er the main shall be thrown a byblus yoke by a stranger, 
Be thou ware, and drive from Euboea the goats loud bleating.” 

So, as the Euboeans had paid no regard to this oracle when 
the evils approached and impended, now that they had 
arrived, the worst was likely to befall them. 

While the Greeks were employed in this way, the scout 
who had been on the watch at Trachis arrived at 
Artemisium. For the Greeks had employed two watchers : 
Polyas, a native of Anticyra, had been stationed off 
Artemisium, with a rowing-boat at his command ready to 
start at any moment, his order being that, if an .engage- 
ment took place by sea, he should convey the news at 
once to the Greeks at Thermopylae; Abronychus, an 
Athenian, too, had been stationed with a triaconter near 
Leonidas, to be ready, in case of disaster befalling the 
land force, to carry tidings of it to Artemisium. It was 
this Abronychus who now arrived with news of what had 
befallen Leonidas and those who were with him. When 
the Greeks heard what had happened they no longer delayed 
their retreat, but withdrew in the order in which they Ixad 
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been stationed, the Corinthians leading, and the Athenians 
sailing last of all. Themistocles chose out the swiftest 
sailers from among the Athenian vessels, and, proceeding 
to the various watering-places along the coast, cut inscrip- 
tions on the rocks, which were read by the lonians the day 
following, on their arrival at Artemisium. The inscriptions 
ran thus : lonians, ye do wrong to fight against your 
own fathers, and to give your help to enslave Greece. 
We beseech, you therefore to come over, if possible, to 
our side : if you cannot do this, then, we pray you, stand 
aloof from the contest yourselves, and persuade the 
Carians to do the same. If neither be possible, and you 
are hindered by a force too strong to resist from ventur- 
ing upon desertion, at least when we come to blows be 
backward in fighting, remembering that you are sprung 
from us, and that it was through you we first provoked the 
hatred of the barbarian.” Themistocles, in putting up 
these inscriptions, looked, I believe, to two chances : either 
Xerxes would not discover them, in which case they might 
bring over the lonians to the Greeks; or they would be 
reported to him, and made a ground of accusation against 
the lonians, who would thereby be distrusted, and not 
allowed to take part in the sea-fights. Shortly after the 
cutting of the inscriptions, a man of Histisea went in a 
merchant-ship to Aphetse, and told the Persians that the 
Greeks had fled from Artemisium. Disbelieving his 
report, the Persians kept the man a prisoner, while they 
sent some of their fastest vessels to see what had 
happened. These brought back word how matters stood ; 
whereupon at sunrise the whole fleet advanced in a body, 
and sailed to Artemisium, where they remained till mid- 
day ; after which they went on to Histisea. That city fell 
into their hands immediately ; and they shortly overran 
the various villages upon the coast in the district of 
Hellopia, which was part of the Histisean territory. While 
they were here, a herald reached them from Xerxes. For 
meanwhile of the 20,000 men who had been slain at 
Thermopylae on the Persian side, Xerxes had left 1,000 
bodies on the field, while he buried the rest in trenches ; 
these he carefully filled with earth, and hid with foliage, 
that the sailors might not see any signs of them. On 
reaching Histiaea, the herald caused the whole force to be 
called together and spoke to them : — 
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''Comrades, King Xerxes gives permission to all who 
please to quit their posts, and see how he fights with the 
senseless men who thought to overthrow his armies.’' 

No sooner had he spoken, than there was scarcely a 
boat to be had, so great was the number of those who 
desired to see the sight. Such as went crossed the strait, 
and passing among the heaps of dead thus viewed the 
spectacle. Many helots were included in the slain, but 
every one imagined that the bodies were all either Lacedse- 
monians or T&spians. However, no one was deceived by 
what Xerxes had done with his own dead. It was indeed 
a laughable device — on the one side 1,000 men were seen 
lying about the field, on the other 4,000 crowded together 
into one spot. This day was given up to sight-seeing ; on 
the next the seamen went on board their ships and sailed 
back to Histisea, while Xerxes and his army proceeded upon 
their march. 

There had come now a few deserters from Arcadia to join 
the Persians — poor men vrho had nothing to live on, and 
wanted employment. The Persians brought them into the 
king’s presence, and there inquired of them, by a man who 
acted as their spokesman, “what the Greeks were doing?” 
The Arcadians answered, “ They are holding the Olympic 
games, watching the athletic sports and the chariot-races.” 
“And what,” said the man, “is the prize for which they 
compete ? ” “ An olive-wreath,” returned the others, “ which 
is given to the man who wins.” On hearing this, Tritan- 
tsechmes, the son of Artabanus, expressed an opinion which 
was in truth most noble, but for which Xerxes taxed him with 
cowardice. When he heard the men say that the prize was 
not money but a wreath of olive, he could not forbear 
exclaiming before them all : Good heavens ! Mardonius, 
what men are these against whom thou hast brought us 
to fight? — men who compete for honour, not for money ! ” 
A little before this, and just after the blow had been 
struck at Thermopylae, a herald w^as sent into Phocis by the 
Thessalians, who had always been on bad terms with the 
Phocians, with this piessage ; — 

“ Acknowiedge at length, men of Phocis, that ye are no 
match for us. In times past, when it pleased us to hold 
with the Greeks, we had always the advantage over you ; 
and now our influence is such with the barbarian, that, 
if we choose it, you will lose your country, and will be 
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sold as slaves. However, though w^e can do with you as we 
like, we are willing to forget our wrongs. Quit them with a 
payment of fifty talents of silver,^ and we undertake to ward 
off the evils which threaten your country.’^ 

Now the Phocians were the only people in these parts 
who did not espouse the cause of the Medes; and it is 
my deliberate opinion that the motive which swayed them 
was none other — either more or less — than their hatred of 
the Thessalians : for had the Thessalians declared in favour 
of the Greeks, I believe that the Phocians would have joined 
the Median side. As it was, when the message arrived, 
they answered that they would pay nothing — it was open 
to them, as to the Thessalians, to make common cause 
with the Medes, if only they chose — but they would never 
of their own free will become traitors to Greece.” 


(vi.) Xerxes marches on Athens and captures it. 

The Greek Fleet at Salamis. 

On the return of the Phocian answer, the Thessalians, 
now very angry with the Phocians, offered themselves as 
guides to the barbarian army, and led them from Trachinia 
into D5ris. In this place there was a narrow tongue of 
Dorian territory, not more than thirty furlongs across, inter- 
posed between Malis and Phocis. This territory the bar- 
barians did not plunder, for the inhabitants were on their 
side ; besides, the Thessalians wished them to be spared. 
From Doris they marched on into Phocis; but here the 
inhabitants did not fall into their power, for some of them 
had taken refuge in the high grounds of Parnassus: 
one summit of this, called Tithorea, standing quite by 
itself, not far from the city of Neon, is well fitted to 
shelter a large body of men, and had now received a 
number of the Phocians with their movables ; while the 
greater portion had fled to the country of the Ozblian 
Locrians, to the city called Amphissa, which lies above 
the Crissean plain. The land of Phocis, however, was 
entirely overrun, for the Thessalians led the Persian army 
through the whole of it ; and w^herever they went, the 
country was wasted with fire and sword, the cities, and 

* Rather more than ,^13,000 of our money. 
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even the temples, being wilfully set alight by the troops. 
The march of the army lay along the valley of the Cephis- 
sus; and here they ravaged far and wide. At Abae there 
was a temple of Apollo, very rich, and adorned with a 
large number of treasures and offerings. There was an 
oracle there too in those days, as indeed there is at present. 
This temple the Persians plundered and burnt; and here 
they captured a number of the Phocians before they could 
reach the hills, and caused the death of some of their 
women by ill-usage. At Panopeus^ the army separated into 
two bodies; one, the more numerous and stronger, marched 
under Xerxes himself towards Athens, and entered Boeotia 
by the country of the Orchomenians. The Boeotians had 
one and all embraced the cause of the Medes; and their 
towns were in the possession of Macedonian garrisons; 
King Alexander had sent them there, to make it clear 
to Xerxes that the Boeotians were on the Median side. 
The other division took guides, and proceeded towards 
the temple of Delphi, keeping Mount Parnassus on their 
right ; they laid waste such parts of Phocis as they passed 
through. This body had been detached from the rest 
of the army, and sent in this direction, for the purpose 
of plundering the Delphian temple and conveying to 
King Xerxes the riches which were there. For Xerxes, 
as I am informed, was better acquainted with what there 
was worthy of note at Delphi, than with what he had 
left in his own house; so many of those about him were 
continually describing the treasures — more especially the 
offerings made by Croesus, king of Lydia (b.c. 550). 

Now, when the Delphians heard of their danger, great 
fear fell on them. In their terror they consulted the 
oracle about the holy treasures, and inquired if they 
should bury them in the ground, or carry them away to 
some other country. The god, in reply, bade them leave 
the treasures untouched — “He was able,’’ he said, “to 
protect his own.” So when the Delphians received this 
answer, they began to think about saving themselves. 
First they sent their women and children across the gulf 
into Ach^a; after this the greater number climbed up 

1 Panopeus was the frontier town of boundary between the two countries, 
Phocis towards Boeotia in the valley^ and within about two miles oLthe 
of the Cephissus. It lay beyond’ Boeotian city of Chseronea. 
the defile which formed the natural 
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into the tops of Parnassus, and placed their goods for 
safety in the Cdrycian cave ; ^ while some escaped to 
Amphissa in Locris. In this way all the Delphians quitted 
the city, except sixty men, and the Prophet. When the 
barbarian assailants drew near and were in sight of the 
place, 2 the Prophet, who w^as named Aceratus, beheld 
in front of the temple a portion of the sacred armour, 
which it was not lawful for mortal hand to touch, lying 
upon the ground, removed from the inner shrine where it 
usually hung. Then he went and told the Delphians who 
had remained. Meanwhile the enemy pressed forward 
quickly, and had reached the shrine of Athene Pronaia, 
when they were overtaken by other marvellous events, 
still more wonderful than the first. Truly it was wonderful 
enough, when arms of war were seen lying outside the 
temple, removed there by no power but their own ; what 
followed, however, exceeded in strangeness all that had 
ever been seen. The barbarians had just reached in 
their advance the chapel of Athene Pronaia, when a storm 
of thunder burst suddenly over their heads — at the same 
time two crags split off from Mount Parnassus, and rolled 
down upon them with a loud noise, crushing vast numbers 
beneath their weight — while from the temple of Athene 
there went up the war-cry and the shout of victory. All 
these things together struck terror into the barbarians, 
who forthwith turned and fled. When the Delphians saw 
this, they came down from their hiding-places, and slew 
large numbers of them ; such as escaped fled straight 
to Boeotia. These men, on their return, declared (I am 
told) that besides the marvels mentioned above, they 
witnessed also other supernatural sights. Two armed 
warriors, of superhuman stature, pursued their flying 
ranks, pressing them close and slaying them. These men, 
the Delphians maintain, were two heroes belonging to the 

' The Corycian cave, sacred to feet broad; the cave then increases 
Pan and the Nymphs, is clearly to thirty-three feet, and to eighty- 
identified by its position, its size, and eight in the broadest part ; the 
an inscription at its entrance. It is length is 184 feet, to the part where 
in the side of a conical hill rising out it curves, and is half closed by 
of the basin, on which the traveller stalactites ; and beyond that it ex- 
comes after mounting the heights tends about the same distance; so 
immediately behind Delphi, from that in former times it appeared 
which it is distant about seven miles much longer than at present, 
in a direction nearly due north. “ Delphi stood on the side of a 

The entrance is about nineteen rocky hill, in the form of a theatre. 
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place, Phylacus and Autonoiis ; each of them has a sacred 
precinct near the temple : one, that of Phylacus, hard by 
the road which runs above the temple of Pronaia; the 
other, that of Autonoiis, near tl^ Castalian spring, 1 at the 
foot of the peak' called Hyampeia. The blocks of stone 
which fell from Parnassus might still be seen in my day ; 
they lay in the precincts of Pronaia, where they stopped, 
after rolling through the host of the barbarians. Thus was 
this body of men forced to retire from the temple. 

Meanwhile, the Greek fleet, which had left Arte- 
misium, proceeded to Salamis, at the request of the 
Athenians, and there cast anchor. The Athenians had 
begged them to take up this position, that they might 
convey their women and children out of Attica, and further 
deliberate upon the course to be followed. Disappointed 
in their hopes, they were about to * hold a council con- 
cerning the present crisis. For they had expected to see 
the Peloponnesians drawn up in full force to resist the 
enemy in Boeotia, but found nothing of the kind; nay, 
they learnt that the Greeks of those parts, only concerning 
themselves about their own safety, were building a wall 
across the Isthmus, and intended to guard the Pelopon- 
nese, and let the rest of Greece take its chance. This 
news caused them to make the request that the combined 
fleet should anchor at Salamis. So while the rest of the 
fleet lay to off this island, the Athenians cast anchor along 
their own coast. Immediately on their arrival proclama- 
tion was made, that every Athenian should save his 
children and household as best he could ; ^ whereupon 
some sent their families to ^Egina, some to Salamis, 
but the greater number to Trcezen. This removal was 
made with all possible haste, partly from a desire to 
obey the advice of the oracle, but still more for another 
reason. The Athenians say that they have in their 
Acropolis a huge serpent, which lives in the temple, and is 

^ 1 The Castalian spring may be separates the two great Delphian 
distinctly recognised, from this pas- peaks. The rock has been excavated, 
sage and the description of Pausanias steps made to lead down into the 
(X. viii. § 5), in the modern fountain pool, and niches cut in the stone 
of Azojduni. It lies at the base of over it. 

the precipices of Parnassus, on the "The Athenian who, without 
right of the road by which alone such proclamation, left his country 
Delphi can be approached from the at a time of danger was considered 
east, at the mouth of a ravine which guilty of a capital offence. 
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the guardian of the place. Nor is this all, but every month 
they lay out its food for it there— a honey-cake. Up to 
this time the honey^-cake had always been consumed ■ now 
it remained untouched. So the priestess told the people 
what had happened ; and they left Athens more readily 
since they believed that the goddess had abandoned the 
citadel. As soon as all was removed, the Athenians sailed 
back to their station. 

By this time the remainder of the Greek sea-force, hear- 
ing that the fleet, which had been at Artemisium, was come 
to Salamis, joined it at that island from Trcezen; previous 
orfl^s had been given that the ships must muster at 
Pogon, the port of the Troezenians. The vessels collected 
were many more in number than those which had fought at 
Artemisium, and were sent by more cities. The admiral 
was Eurybiades, the same who had commanded before : he 
was a Spartan, but not of the family of the kings. The city 
however, which sent by far the greatest number of ship.s’ 
and those the best sailers, was Athens. 

Now these were the states who composed the Greek 
fleet. From the Peloponnese, the Lacedsemonians with 16 
ships the Corinthians with the same number as at 
Artemisium, 40 ; the Sicyonians with 15 ; the Epidaurians 
with 10 ; the Troezenians with 5 ; and the Hermionians 
with 3. From the mainland of Greece beyond the Pelopon- 
nese came the Athenians with 180 ships, a greater number 
than that sent by any other people j and these were now 
manned wholly by themselves ; for the Platseans did not 
serve on board the Athenian ships at Salamis,^ for this 
reason: when the Greeks, on their withdrawal from 
Artemisium, arrived off Chalcis, the Platseans disembarked 
upon the opposite shore of Bceotia, and set to work to 
remove their households ; so they were left behind. The 
Megarians served with the same number of ships as at 
Artemisium, 20 ; the Ambraciots came with 7 ; the I.euca- 
dians with 3. Of the islanders, the ^ginetans sent 30 
ships — they had a larger number equipped; but some 
were kept back to guard their own coasts, and only 30, 
which, however, w'ere their best sailers, took part in 
the fight at Salamis. The Chalcidians sent the 20 with 
which they had served at Artemisium ; the Eretrians 


Pages 121, 122. 


As they did at Artemisium ; p, 122, 
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their 7, Ceos gave its old number, 2 triremes and 
2 penteconters ; Naxos 4; this detachment, like those from 
the other islands, had been sent by the citizens at home 
to join the Medes, but disregarded the orders given 
them, and joined the Greeks, at the instigation of 
Democritus, a citizen of good repute who was at that 
time captain of a trireme. The Styreans served with the 
same as before, 2 \ the Cythnians contributed i and a 
penteconter ; the Seriphians, Siphnians, and Melians also 
served — they were the only islanders who had not given 
earth and water to the barbarian. From the countries 
beyond Greece there was only one people which gave help 
to Greece in her danger. This was the people of Croton 
(Cortona) in Italy, who contributed a single ship, under 
the command of Phayllus, a man who had thrice carried 
off the prize at the Pythian games. The Crotoniats are, 
by descent, Ach^ans. Most of the allies came with 
triremes \ but the Melians, Siphnians, and . Seriphians 
brought penteconters — the Melians two, the Siphnians and 
Seriphians one each. The whole number of the ships, 
without counting the penteconters, was 378.^ 

\Vhen the commanders from these various states had 
met at Salamis, a council of war was summoned j and 
Eurybiades proposed that any one who liked to advise 
should say which place seemed to him the most fit, among 
those still in the possession of the Greeks, to be the scene 
of a naval combat. Attica was not to be thought of now ; 
but he desired their advice to thei remainder. The 
speakers mostly urged that the fleet should sail away to 
the Isthmus, and there fight in defence of the Peloponnese ; 
they gave as a reason for this that, if they were worsted in 
a sea-fight at Salamis, they would be shut up in an island 
where they could get no help ; but if they were beaten near 
the Isthmus they could escape to their homes. As the 

^ The number produced by vessels in reserve in .lEgina than those 
adding the several contingents to- retained by other states— Corinth, 
gether is not 378, but 366. Some for instance, which must have had a 
suppose that twelve iEginetan ships, naval force of about forty triremes, 
employed in guarding yEgina, are in- Disagreement in numbers meets us at 
eluded by Herodotus in his total ; every turn in Herodotus. Whether 
but this is a very forced explanation it proceeds from his own careless- 
of the difficulty. Herodotus is ness, or from the corruption of the 
giving an account of the ships MSS., must be left to the judgment 
actually mustered, and would have of the reader, 
no more reason for including the 
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commanders from the Peloponnese were thus advising, 
an Athenian came to the camp, with news that the bar- 
barians had entered Attica, and were ravaging and burning 
everything. For the division of the army under Xerxes 
had just arrived at Athens from its march through Boeotia, 
where it had burnt Thespiae and Piataea — both these cities 
had been forsaken by their inhabitants, who had fled to the 
Peloponnese — and now it was laying waste all the posses- 
sions -of the Athenians. Thespiae and Plat^a had been 
burnt by the Persians, because they knew from the Thebans 
that neither of those cities had taken their side. 

Since the passage of the Hellespont and the commence- 
ment of the march upon Greece, four months had gone 
by : one while the army made the crossing, and delayed 
about the region of the Hellespont; and three in their 
march to Attica. They found the city forsaken; a few 
people only remained in the temple, either keepers of the 
treasures, or poor men. These fortified the citadel^ with 
planks and boards, and held out against the enemy. It 
was in some measure their poverty which had prevented 
them from seeking shelter in Salamis; but there was 
another reason which in part induced them to remain. 
They imagined themselves to have discovered the true 
meaning of the oracle uttered by the priestess, which 
promised that ‘‘ the wooden wall ’’ should never be taken 
— the wooden wall, they thought, was not the .ships, but 
their place of refuge. The Persians encamped upon the 
hill opposite the citadel, which is called the Hill of Ares 
(Areopagus) by the Athenians, and began the siege of the 
place, attacking the Greeks with arrows with pieces of 
lighted tow attached, which they shot at the barricade. 
Those who were within the citadel now found themselves in 
a terrible plight ; for their wooden rampart betrayed them ; 
still they continued to resist. It was in vain that the 
Pisistratidae came and offered them terms of surrender — 

^ The Athenian citadel, or Acropo- The summit of the Acropolis is said 
lis, is an oblong craggy hill, rising to be 400 feet above the level of the 
abruptly from the plain on three plain. It is a platform, about 1,000 
sides, and on the fourth, which is feet long by 500 broad. The only 
towards the west, sloping steeply practicable access was at the western 
down to the base of a second hill extremity. It was here that the few 
(the Areopagus), which is one of Athenians who remained in the town 
a group of rocky elevations lying had hastily raised their wooden 
west and south-west of the citadel, defences, 
in the line between it and the Piraeus. 
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they stoutly refused all parley, and among their other 
modes of defence, rolled down huge masses of stone upon 
the barbarians as they were climbing up to the gates: 
Xerxes was for a long time greatly perplexed, and could 
not contrive to take them. At last, in the midst of these 
many difficulties, the barbarians discovered an access. The 
oracle had spoken truth ; and it was fated that the whole 
mainland of Attica should fall under the sway of the 
Persians. Right in front of the citadel, but behind the 
gates and the ordinary ascent — where no watch was kept, 
and.no one would have thought it possible for man to 
climb — a few soldiers mounted from the sanctuary of 
Aglaurus, Cecrops’ daughter,^ notwithstanding the steepness 
of the precipice. As soon as the Athenians saw them 
upon the summit, some threw themselves headlong from 
the wall, and perished ; while others fled for refuge into 
the inner part of the temple. The Persians rushed to the 
gates and opened them, and then massacred the suppliants. 
When all were slain, they plundered the temple, and fired 
every part of the citadel. 

Xerxes, thus completely master of Athens, despatched a 
horseman to Susa, with a message to Artabanus, informing 
him of his success so far. The day after, he collected 
all the Athenian exiles who had come into Greece in his 
train, and bade them go up to the citadel, and there offer 
sacrifice after their own fashion. I do not know whether 
he had had a dream which made him give this order, or 
whether he felt remorse for having set the temple on fire. 
However this may have been, the exiles were not slow to 
obey the command. I will now explain why I have men- 
tioned this : there is a temple of Erechtheus the Earth- 
born, as he is called, in this citadel, containing within it an 
olive-tree and a sea.^ The tale goes among the Athenians, 
that they were placed there as witnesses by Poseidon and 
Athene, when they had their dispute about the country. 
Now this olive-tree had been burnt with the rest of the 
temple when the barbarians took the place. But when 
the Athenians whom the king had commanded to offer 

^ Aglaurus, the daughter of water. He believed it to communi- 
Cecrops, was said to ^ have thrown cate with the .^Egean (vi 11. x. § 3), the 
herself over the precipices of the roar of which it conveyed to the ear, 
Acropolis. ^ ^ when the wind blew from the south. 

“ Par^anias (i. xxvi. 6) tells us No trace of any such well can be 
that this “ sea” was a well of salt now found. 
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sacrifice went up into the temple next day, they found a 
fresh shoot, as much as a cubit in length, thrown out from 
the old trunk. Such at least was the account which they 
gave. ^ 

Meanwhile, at Salamis, the Greeks no sooner heard what 
had befallen the Athenian citadel, than they became so 
alarmed that some of the commanders did not even wait 
for a vote, but embarked hastily on board their vessels 
and hoisted sail as though they would take to flight imme- 
diately. The rest, who stayed behind, camp to a vote 
that the fleet should give battle at the Isthmus. Night 
now drew on; and the commanders dispersed from the 
meeting and went on board their ships. As Themistocles 
entered his own vessel, he was met by Mnesiphilus, an 
Athenian, who asked him what the council had resolved to 
do. On learning that the resolve was to stand away 
for the Isthmus, and there give battle on behalf of the 
Peloponnese, Mnesiphilus exclaimed : — 

“ If these men sail away from Salamis, thou wilt have 
no fight at all for the fatherland; for they will all scatter 
to their own homes ; and neither Eurybiades nor any 
one else will be able to hinder them, nor to stop the 
breaking up of the armament. Thus will Greece be brought 
to ruin through evil counsels. But hasten now; and, 
if there be any way, strive to unsettle these resolves— 
perchance thou canst persuade Eurybiades to change his 
mind, and continue here.” 

The suggestion greatly pleased Themistocles ; and with- 
out a word he went straight to the vessel of Eurybiades. 
Arrived there, he let him know that he wanted to speak 
to him_ on a matter of public service. So Eurybiades 
bade him come on board, and say whatever he wished. 
Then Themistocles sat himself down at his side, and went 
over all the arguments which he had heard from Mnesiphi- 
lus, making them his own, and added many new reasons 
besides ; until at last he persuaded Eurybiades, by his 
importunity, to quit his ship and again collect the com- 
manders in council. As soon as they were come, before 
Eurybiades had explained his purpose in assembling them, 
Themistocles spoke at great length to them, as men do when 
very anxious, whereupon the Corinthian commander, Adei- 
mantus, said, “ Themistocles, at the games they who start 
too soon are scourged.” “True,” rejoined the other in 
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excuse ; “ but they who wait too long lose the crown.” 
Thus he gave the Corinthian at this time a mild answer. 
Towards Eurybiades himself he did not now use any of those 
arguments which he had urged before, or speak at all of 
the allies betaking themselves to flight if once they broke 
up from Salamis j it would have been ungracious of him, 
when the confederates were present, to bring accusations 
against any : but he had recourse to quite a new line of 
reasoning, and addressed him thus : — 

It rests with thee, Eurybiades, to save Greece, if thou 
wilt only hearken to me, and give the enemy battle here, 
instead of yielding to the advice of those among us who 
would have the fleet withdrawn to the Isthmus. Hear 
now, I beseech thee, and judge between the two. At the 
Isthmus thou wilt fight in an open sea, which is greatly to 
our disadvantage, since our ships are heavier and fewer in 
number than the enemy's; and further, thou wilt in any 
case lose Salamis, Megara, and ^gina, even if all the rest 
goes well with us. The land and sea force of the Persians 
will advance together ; and thy retreat will but draw them 
towards the Peloponnese, and so bring all Greece into peril 
If, on the other hand, thou wilt do as I advise, these are 
the advantages thou wilt secure : in the first place, as we 
shall fight in a narrow sea with few ships against many, 
if the war follows the usual course, we shall gain a 
great victory ; for to fight in a narrow space is favourable 
to us^ — in an open sea, to them. Again, Salamis will in 
this case be preserved, where we have placed our wives 
and children. Nay, that very point by which ye set most 
store is secured as much by this as by the other plan; 
for whether we fight here or at the Isthmus, we shall equally 
give battle in defence of the Peloponnese. Assuredly ye 
will not do wisely to draw the Persians upon that region. 
For if the results are what I foresee, and we beat them by 
sea, then we shall have kept your Isthmus free from the 
barbarians, and they will have advanced no further than 
Attica, but have fled back in disorder; and we shall, 
moreover, have saved Megara, JEgina, and Salamis itself, 
where an oracle has said that we are to conquer our 
enemies. When men counsel reasonably, reasonable success 
results; but when in their counsels they reject reason, God 
does not choose to follow the wanderings of human 
fancies,” 
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1 hemistocles had thus spoken, Adeimantus the 
CorinthiEn again attacked himj and bade him be silent 
since he was a man without a fatherland; at the same time 
he called on Eurybiades not to put the question at the 
instance of a man without a city, and urged that Themistocles 
should show of what city he was envoy, before he gave his 
voice with the rest. He reproached him thus, because Athens 
had been taken, and was in the hands of the barbarians 
Hereupon Themistocles spoke many bitter words against 
Adeimantus and the Corinthians; and reminded the com- 
manders that with 200 ships, all fully manned for battle he 
had both city and territory as good as theirs ; since there 
was no Greek state which could resist his men’s attack. 
After this he turned to Eurybiades, and addressed him 
with still greater warmth and earnestness: “If thou wilt 
stay here, and be brave, all is well ; if not, thou wilt ruin 
Greece. For the whole fortune of the war depends on our 
ships. Be persuaded by my words. If not, we will take 
our families on board, and go, just as we are, to Shis in 
Italy, which is ours from of old, and which the prophecies 
declare we must some day colonise. Then, when you have 
lost allies like us, you will call to mind what I have said ” 
At these words of Themistocles, Eurybiades changed his 
mind; principally, I believe, because he feared that, if 
he withdrew the fleet to the Isthmus, the Athenians would 
sail away, and knew that, without the Athenians, the rest of 
their ships could be no match for the enemy. He there- 
fore decided to remain, and give battle at Salamis. Now, 
notwithstanding their skirmish of words, on learning the 
decision of Eurybiades, all at once made ready for the fight. 
Morning broke; and just as the sun rose, the shock of 
an earthquake was felt both on land and sea : whereupon 
the Greeks resolved to pray to the gods, and to invite 
the ^acidse to their aid. This they did at once. Prayers 
were offered to all the gods ; and Telamon and Aias (Ajax) 
were invited at once from Salamis, while a ship was sent 
to Higina to fetch Hiacus himself and the other Macidse. 
The following is a tale which was told by Dic^us, an 
Athenian, who was at this time an exile, and had gained 
much_ repute among the Medes. After the army of Xerxes 
had, in the absence of the Athenians, wasted Attica, he 
happened to be with Demaratus the Lace^monian in 
the Thrtasian plain, and while there saw a cloud of dust 
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advancing from Eleusis, such as a host of 30,000 men 
might raise. As he and his companion were wondering 
who the men from whom the dust arose could be, a 
sound of voices reached his ear, and he thought that he 
recognised the mystic hymn to Dionysus. Now Demaratus 
was unacquainted with the rites of Eleusis, and inquired of 
Dic^us what the voices were saying. Dicaeus made 
answer : “ 0 Demaratus ! beyond a doubt some mighty 
calamity is about to befall the king's army. For as 
Attica is deserted by its inhabitants, undoubtedly what we 
have heard is an unearthly sound, and is now upon its way 
from Eleusis to aid the Athenians and their allies. If 
it descends upon the Peloponnese, danger will threaten 
the king himself and his land army ; if it moves towards 
the ships at Salamis, it will go hard but the king’s fleet 
there suffers destruction. Every year the Athenians cele- 
brate this feast to the Mother and the Daughter;^ and 
all who wish, be they Athenians or other Greeks, are 
initiated. The sound thou hearest is the Bacchic song 
which is sung at that festival.” Hush,” rejoined the 
other; “see thou tell no man this. For, if thy words 
be brought to the king’s ear, thou wilt assuredly lose thy 
head ; neither I nor any man living can save thee. Hold 
thy peace. The gods will see to the king’s army.” Thus 
Demaratus advised him; then they looked, and saw the 
dust from which the sound arose become a cloud, and 
the cloud rise into the air and sail away to Salamis, making 
for the station of the Greeks. Then they knew that it was 
the fleet of Xerxes which would suffer destruction. 

After the men of Xerxes’ fleet had seen the Spartan dead 
at Thermopylae, and crossed the channel from Trachis to 
Histiaea, they waited there for three days, and then sailing 
down through the Euripus, in three more came to Phalerum. 
In my judgment, the Persian forces both by land and sea, 
when they invaded Attica, were not less numerous than 
they had been on their arrival at Sepias and Thermopylae. 
For against the Persian loss in the storm - and i at 
Thermopylae, and again in the sea-fights off Artemisium, I 
set the various nations which had since joined the king— 
as the Malians, the Dorians, the Locrians, and the Boeotians 
—each serving in full force in his army except the last ; 
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there were no Thespians or Plat^ans : together with these, 
the Carystiansj the Andrians, the Tenians, and the other 
people of the islands, all fought on this side except the 
five states already mentioned.^ For as the Persians 
penetrated further into Greece, they were joined continually 
by fresh states. With contingents from all these but 
Paros, the barbarians reached Athens. As for the Parians, 
they loitered at Cythnos, waiting to see how the war would 
go. The rest came safe to Phalerum, where they were 
visited by Xerxes, who desired to go aboard and learn 
the wishes of the fleet. So he came and sat in a seat of 
honour; and the tyrants, and the captains of the ships, 
were sent for, to appear before him, and as they arrived 
took their seats according to the rank assigned them by the 
king. In the first seat sat the king of Sidon; after him, 
the king of Tyre ; then the rest in their order. When all 
had taken their places, one after another, in orderly array, 
Xerxes, to try them, sent Mardonius and questioned each, 
whether a sea-fight should be risked or no. Mardonius 
went the round of the assemblage, beginning with the 
Sidonian king, and asked this question ; all gave the same 
answer, advising to engage the Greeks, except only Artemisia, 
who spoke as follows : — 

Say to the king, Mardonius, that these are my words : 
I was not the least brave of those who fought at Euboea, 
nor were my achievements there among the meanest; 
therefore it is my right, my lord, to tell thee plainly what 
I think most for thy advantage now. This then is my 
advice. Spare thy ships, and do not risk a battle ; for 
these people are as much superior to thine in seaman- 
ship, as men to women. What need is there so great 
for thee to risk thy power at sea? Art thou not master of 
Athens, for which thou didst undertake thy expedition? 
Art thou not master, too, of Greece? No man now 
resists thee. They who once resisted were handled as they 
deserved. Now learn how thy foes will fare. If thou art 
not over-hasty to engage by sea, but wilt keep thy fleet near 
the land, then, whether thou dost wait or dost march on 
towards the Peloponnese, thou wilt easily accomplish all that 
thou art come to do. The Greeks cannot hold out against 
thee long ; thou wilt soon part them asunder, and scatter 


Naxos, Cythnos, Seriphos, Siphnos, and Melos. 
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them to their homes. In the island where they lie, I hear 
they have no food in store ; nor is it likely, if thy land force 
begins its march towards the Peloponnese, that they will 
remain quietly where they are — at least, such as come 
from that region. They will not greatly trouble to give 
battle on behalf of Athens. On the other hand, if thou 
art hasty to fight, I tremble lest the defeat of thy sea 
force bring harm to thy land army too. I'his, also, thou 
shouldst remember, sire : good masters have bad slaves ; 
bad masters good. Now, as thou art the best of men, thy 
slaves must be a sorry set. These Egyptians, Cyprians, 
Cilicians, and Pamphylians, who are counted in the number 
of thy subject-allies, how little are they worth ! ” 

As Artemisia spoke, ^ those who wished her well were 
greatly troubled at her words, thinking that she would 
suffer hurt at the king’s hands, because she urged him 
not to risk a battle; those who disliked and envied her, 
favoured as she was by the king above all the allies, rejoiced 
at her declaration, expecting that her life would be the 
forfeit. But when the words of the several speakers were 
reported to Xerxes, he was pleased beyond all others with 
Artemisia’s reply ; and whereas, even before, he had always 
esteemed her much, he now praised her more than ever. 
Nevertheless he gave orders that the advice of the greater 
number should be followed ; for he thought that at Euboea 
the fleet had not done its best, because he was not there 
himself to see — whereas this time he had resolved to be an 
eye-witness of the combat. 

Orders were given to stand out to sea; and the ships 
sailed towards Salamis, and took up the stations to which 
they were directed, without hindrance. The day, however, 
was too far gone for them to begin the battle, since night 
already approached : so they prepared to engage when morn- 
ing came. The Greeks, meanwhile, were in great distress 
and alarm, more especially those of the Peloponnese ; they 
were troubled that they had been kept at Salamis to fight 
for Athenian territory, and feared that, if defeated, they 
would be pent up and besieged in an island, while their 
own country was left unprotected. The same night the 

" The desare of Herodotiis to do to her a boldness of speech on which 
honour to Artemisia, the queen of it is difficult to believe that she would 
his native city, has been already have ventured, 
noticed, p. 74. Here he has ascribed 
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land army of the barbarians began its march towards the 
Peloponnese, where, however, all that was possible had 
been done to prevent the enemy from forcing an entrance 
by land. As soon as news reached the Peloponnese of 
the death of Leonidas and his companions at Thermopylae, 
the inhabitants flocked together from the cities, and en- 
camped at the Isthmus, under the command of Cleom- 
brotus,^ brother of Leonidas. Here their first act was 
to block up the Scirdnian Way ; ^ after which it was 
determined to build a wall across the Isthmus.^ As the 
number assembled amounted to many tens of thousands, 
and every man set busily to work, it was soon finished. 
Stones, bricks, timber, and baskets full of sand were 
used in the building; not a moment was lost by those 
who gave their aid; they worked incessantly night and 
day. 

Thus the Greeks at the Isthmus toiled their hardest, as 
though in the greatest peril ; for they never imagined any 
brilliant success for the fleet. On the other hand, when the 
Greeks at Salamis heard this news they were greatly alarmed ; 
but their fear was not so much for themselves as for the 
Peloponnese. At first they conversed in low tones, each 
man with his neighbour, and marvelled at the folly of 
Eurybiades ; but soon the smothered feeling broke out, and 
another assembly was held ; here the old subjects were 
discussed at length by the speakers : one side maintained 
that it was best to sail to the Peloponnese and risk battle 
for that, instead of waiting at Salamis and fighting for a 
land already won by a conqueror’s spear ; while the others, 
the Athenians, the Hilginetans, and Megarians, were urgent 
to remain and fight where they were. When Themisto- 
cles saw that the Peloponnesians would carry the vote 
against him, Ke went out secretly from the council, and sent 
a man on board a boat to the fleet of the Medes with 


^ Cleombrotus was not king* but 
regent for Plelstarchus, the infant son 
of Leonidas. He died before the 
spring of the next year. See p. 175. 

2 The Scironian Way led from 
Mggte to Corinth, along the eastern 
shore of the Isthmus. At a short 
distance from Megarait passed along 
the Scironian rocks, a long range of 
precipices overhanging the sea, form- 
ing the extremity of a spur which 


descends from Mount Ggr^neium. 
There is but one other route by 
which the Isthmus can be traversed. 
It runs inland, and passes over a 
higher portion of Mount Geraneium, 
presenting to the traveller equal or 
greater difficulties. 

® The Isthmus is about four miles 
across at its narrowest point, and 
nearly five where the wall was built. 


10 
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instructions what to say. His name was Sicinnus;^ he 
was one of Themistocles’ household slaves, and tutor to 
his sons ; in after times, when the Thespians admitted new 
citizens, Themistocles made him a Thespian, and a rich 
man too. The boat brought Sicinnus to the Persian fleet, 
and there he delivered his message to the generals : — 

“ The Athenian commander has sent me to you secretly 
without the knowledge of the other Greeks. He wishes the 
king’s cause well, and would rather success should attend 
on you than on his countrymen ; therefore he bids me tell 
you that the Greeks are filled with fear, and are meditating 
flight. It is in your power now to do the best work that 
ever ye did, if only ye will hinder their escape. They no 
longer agree, and so they will not now resist — nay, it 
is likely ye may see a fight already begun between such 
as favour and such as oppose your cause.” When the 
messenger had thus expressed himself, he departed and 
was seen no more. 

Then the captains believed all that the messenger had 
said, and proceeded to land a large body of Persian troops on 
the little island of Psyttaleia,^ which lies between Salamis and 
the mainland ; after which, about midnight, they advanced 
their western wing towards Salamis, so as to enclose the 
Greeks. At the same time the force stationed about Ceos 
and Cy nosura moved forward, and filled the whole strait as 
far as Munychia with their ships. This advance was made 
to prevent the Greeks from escaping by flight, and to block 
them up in Salamis, where it was thought that vengeance 
might be exacted for the battles fought near Artemisium. 
The Persian troops were landed on Psyttaleia, because, 
as soon as the battle began, the men and wrecks were 
likely to be drifted there, as the island lay in the very 
path of the coming fight, — and they would thus be able to 
save their own men and destroy those of the enemy. All 
these movements were made in silence, that the Greeks 

y Plutarch {Them. 12) says that ® Psyttaleia is the small island now 
Sicinnus was a Persian captive, called which lies between 

iEschylus distinctly declares him to the Piraeus and the eastern extremity 
have been a Greek {Pers. 361). of Salamis. It is “low, and un- 
Grote, to reconcile the statements, provided even with such narrow 
suggests^ that he may have been creeks as afforded safety to the 
Asiatic Greek." The fact of the small vessels of the ancients” 
stratagem is witnessed by Thucydides (Leake). See plan, p. 149. 

(i. 137) as well as ^schylus. 
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might know nothing of them ; they occupied the whole 
night, and the men had no time to sleep. 

I cannot say that there is no truth in prophecies, or feel 
inclined to call in question those w^hich speak with clearness, 
when I think of this : — 

“ When they shall bridge with their ships to the sacred strand of the 
goddess 

Girt with the golden falchion, and eke to marine Cynosura,^ 

Mad hope swelling their hearts at the downfall of beautiful Athens- 
Then shall godlike Right extinguish haughty Presumption, 

Insult’s furious offspring, who thinketh to overthrow all things. 
Brass with brass shall mingle, and Ares with blood shall empurple 
Ocean’s waves. Then— then shall the day of Hellas’ freedom 
Come from Victory fair, and Cronos’ son all-seeing.'’ 

When I look to this, and perceive how clearly Bacis spoke, 
I neither venture myself to say anything against prophecies, 
nor do I approve when others attack them. 


(vii.) Battle of Salamis, b.c. 480. 

Meanwhile, among the generals at Salamis, the strife of 
words grew fierce. As yet they did not know that they were 
encircled, but imagined that the barbarians remained in 
the same places where they had seen them the day before. 
In the midst of their contention, Aristides, the son of 
Lysimachus, who had crossed from ^gina, arrived in Salamis. 
He was an Athenian, and had been ostracised by the people^; 
yet I believe, from what I have heard of his character, that 
there was not in all Athens a man so worthy or so just as 
he. He now came to the council, and standing outside, 
called for Themistocles. Now Themistocles was no friend 
of his, but his most determined enemy. However, under 
the pressure of the great dangers impending, Aristides 
forgot their feud, and called Themistocles out, as he 
wished to confer with him. He had heard before his 
arrival of the impatience of the Peloponnesians to withdraw 
the fleet to the Isthmus. As soon therefore as he came 
out, Aristides addressed him thus : — 

“ Our rivalry at all times, and especially at present, 

^ Cynosura, according to long and' thin, 

chius, was a common name for a “B.c. 483: while Xerxes was in 
peninsula. It could, however, from Thessaly, all exiles for a term of 
its signification (dog's tail), only be years were recalled on the proposal 
applied to such as were particularly of Themistocles, 
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ought to be a struggle which of us shall do most good to 
our country. Let me then say this: as regards the 
departure of the Peloponnesians from this place, it will 
be all the same, whether we talk much or little. I have 
seen myself what I now report : however much the Corin- 
thians or Eurybiades himself may wish it, they cannot now 
retreat; we are enclosed on every side by the enemy. 
Go in to them, and make this known.’’ 

“Thy advice is excellent,” answered the other; “and 
thy news is good. I earnestly desired what thou hast seen 
done : nay, it is my own doing ; for it was necessary, 
as our men would not fight here of their own will, to 
make them fight whether they would or not. But now, 
as thou hast brought the good news, go in thyself and tell 
it. For if I speak to them, they will think it an invented 
tale, and will not believe that the barbarians have enclosed 
us around. Go to them therefore, and inform them of the 
truth. If they believe thee, it will be for the best; but 
if not, it will do no harm. For it is impossible for them 
to escape by flight, if we are indeed shut in on all sides, as 
thou sayest.” 

Then Aristides entered the assembly, and spoke : he had 
come, he told them, from iFgina, and had but barely escaped 
the blockading vessels — the Greek fleet was entirely 
enclosed by the ships of Xerxes — and he advised them to 
get themselves ready to resist. Then he withdrew. And 
now another prolonged debate arose ; for most of the generals 
would not believe. While they still doubted, a ship of Tends 
commanded by Pansetius deserted from the Persians and 
joined the Greeks, and thus they learnt the truth. For 
this reason the Tenians were inscribed upon the tripod at 
Delphi^ among those who overthrew the barbarians. With 
this ship, which deserted to their side at Salamis, and the 
Lemnian vessel which came over before at Artemisium, the 
Greek fleet 'was brought to the full number of 380 ships ; 
before, it fell short by two.^ 


1 The tripod here mentioned was 
dedicated from the tithe of the spoil 
taken at Plat0ea,and, like the colossal 
statne of Zeus, presented to Olympia 
on the same occasion , had inscribed 
upon it the names, not only of the 
Greeks who fought in that battle, 
but of all who lent any effective aid 


to the Greek side during the war ; the 
stand of the tripod, after the golden 
bowl had been removed by the Pho- 
cians, was taken to Constantinople, 
and there placed in the Hippodrome. 
It has been uncovered to its base, 
and the inscription deciphered. 

■ See p. 136. 
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The Greeks could no longer doubt what the Tenians told 
them, and made ready for the fight. At dawn, all the men- 
at-arms were assembled and speeches made : Themistocles 
spoke the best ; he throughout contrasted the noble with 
the base, and bade them, in all that came within the range 
of man’s nature and constitution, always to choose the 
nobler part. When he had thus wound up his discourse he 
told them to go at once on board their ships; they did’ so 
and the trireme that had been sent to ^gina for the 
yEacid® returned, whereupon the Greeks put to sea with 
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all their fleet. They had scarcely left the land when 
they were attacked by the barbarians. Most of the Greeks 
began to back water at once, and were almost on shore, 
when Ameinias of Pallene, one of the Athenian captains, 
darted out in front of the line, and charged a ship. The 
two vessels became entangled, and could not separate, 
on which the rest of the fleet came up to help Ameinias, 
and engaged the Persians. Such is the account which 
the Athenians give of the way in which the battle began ; 
the AEginetans maintain that the vessel which had been 
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to JEgind. for the JEs-cid^ brought on the fight. It is also 
reported, that a phantom woman appeared to the Greeks, 
and, in a voice that was heard throughout the fleet, cheered 
them to the fight ; first, however, rebuking them, and saying, 
“ Good men, how long are ye backing water ? ” 

Opposite the Athenians, who held the western extremity 
of the line towards Eleusis, were placed the Phoenicians; 
opposite the Lacedaemonians, whose station was eastward 
towards the Piraeus, the lonians. Of these last a few only 
followed the advice of Themistocles, and were reluctant 
to fight; the greater number were not. I could mention 
here the names of many trierarchs who took vessels from the 
Greeks, but I shall pass over all except Theomestor and 
Phylacus, both Samians. I show this preference to them, 
because for this service Theomestor was made tyrant of 
Samos by the Persians, while Phylacus was enrolled among 
the king’s benefactors, and presented with a large estate in 
land. The greater number of the Persian ships engaged w^ere 
disabled— either by the Athenians or by the AEginetans. 
For as the Greeks fought in order and kept their line, while 
the barbarians were in confusion and had no plan in 
anything they did, the result of the battle could scarcely be 
other than it was. Yet the Persians fought far more 
bravely here than at Euboea, and indeed surpassed them- 
selves ; each did his utmost through fear of Xerxes ; each 
thought that the king’s eye was on him. What part the 
several nations, Greek or barbarian, took in the combat, 
I cannot say for certain; Artemisia, however, I know, 
stood even higher than before in the king’s regard. For 
after confusion had spread through the king’s fleet, and 
her ship was closely pursued by an Athenian trireme, she 
had no way to fly, since in front of her were a number of 
friendly vessels, and she was nearest of all the Persians 
to the enemy ; she therefore resolved on a scheme which, 
in fact, proved her safety. Pressed by the Athenian 
pursuer, she bore straight against one of the ships of her own 
side, which had Damasithymus, the king of Calynda,^ on 
board. I cannot say whether she had had any quarrel 
with the king, while the fleet was at the Hellespont, nor 
can I decide whether of set purpose she attacked his vessel, 
or whether it merely happened that the Calyndian ship came 


‘ A town in Caria. 
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in her way — certain it is, that she bore down upon his 
vessel and sank it, and had the good fortune to gain a 
twofold advantage in this. When the commander of the 
Athenian trireme saw her bear down on one of the enemy’s 
fleet, he thought that her vessel was a Greek, or else had 
deserted from the Persians, and was now fighting for the 
Greeks ; he therefore gave up the chase, and turned away 
to attack others. Thus Artemisia saved her life by the 
action, and was enabled to get clear off from the battle ; 
while in the very act of doing the king an injury she 
raised herself to a greater height than ever in his esteem. 
For as Xerxes beheld the fight, he remarked, it is said, the 
destruction of the vessel, on which one of the bystanders 
observed to him, Seest thou, master, how well Artemisia 
fights, and how she has just sunk a ship of the enemy ? ” 
Then Xerxes asked if it were really Artemisia’s doing : and 
they answered, “ Certainly, we know her ensign ” ; w^hile all 
made sure that the vessel she had sunk belonged to the 
opposite side. Everything, it is said, conspired to help the 
queen — it was especially fortunate for her that not one of 
those on board the Calyndian ship survived to become her 
accuser. Xerxes, in reply, observed, My men have 
turned women, and my women men I ” 

There fell in this combat Ariabignes, one of the chief 
commanders of the fleet, the son of Darius and brother of 
Xerxes ; and with him a large number of men of high repute, 
Persians, Medes, and allies. Of the Greeks there died only 
a few i for, as they were able to swim, all those that were 
not slain outright by the enemy escaped from the sinking 
vessels and swam across to Salamis. But of the barbarians 
more perished by drowning than in any other way, since 
they did not know how to swim. The great destruction 
took place when the ships which had been first engaged 
took to flight -3 for those stationed in the rear were anxious 
to display their valour before the king’s eyes, and made 
every effort to force their way to the front ; thus they became 
entangled with such of their own vessels as were retreating. 
In this confusion certain Phoenicians, belonging to the 
ships which had thus perished, appeared before the king, 
and laid the blame of their loss on the lonians, declaring 
that they were traitors, and had wilfully destroyed the vessels. 
But the result of this complaint was, that the Ionian com- 
manders escaped the death which threatened them, while 
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their Phoenician accusers received death as their reward. 
For exactly as they spoke, a Saraothracian vessel bore down 
on an Athenian and sank it, but was attacked and crippled 
immediately by one of the ^ginetan squadron. Now the 
Samothracians were expert with the javelin, and aimed their 
weapons so well that they cleared the deck of the vessel 
which had disabled their own, and then sprang on board, 
and took it. This saved the lonians. When Xerxes saw 
the exploit, he turned fiercely bn the Phoenicians— he was 
ready, in his extreme vexation, to find fault with any one 
— and ordered their heads to be cut off, to prevent them, 
he said, from casting the blame of their own misconduct 
upon braver men. During the whole time of the battle 
Xerxes sat at the base of the hill x-Egaleos, opposite Salamis : 
and whenever he saw any of his own captains perform 
any worthy exploit he inquired about him ; the man’s 
name was taken down by his scribes, together with the 
names of his father and his city. Ariaramnes too, a 
Persian, who was a friend of the lonians, and present at 
the time, had a share in bringing about the punishment 
of the Phoenicians. 

When the rout of the barbarians began, and they sought 
to make their escape to Phalerum, the ^ginetans, awaiting 
them in the channel, performed exploits worthy of record. 
Through the whole of the confused struggle the Athenians 
destroyed such ships as made resistance or fled to shore, 
while the x-Eginetans dealt with those which endeavoured to 
escape down the strait : so that the Persian vessels were no 
sooner clear of the Athenians than they fell forthwith into 
the hands of the ^ginetan squadron. It chanced here 
that there was a meeting between the ship of Themis- 
tocles, which was in pursuit of the enemy, and that 
of PdlJ^critus, the ^ginetan, which had just charged 
a Sidonian trireme- He no sooner saw the Athenian 
trireme than, knowing at once whose vessel it was, as he 
observed that it bore the admiraFs ensign, he shouted to 
Themistocles jeeringly, and asked him, in a tone of reproach, 
if the ^ginetans did not show themselves rare friends to 
the Medes. At the same time, while he thus reproached 
Themistocles, Polycritus bore straight down on the Sidonian, 
Such of the barbarian vessels as escaped from the battle 
fled to Phalerum, and there sheltered themselves under 
the protection of the land army. The Greeks who gained 
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the greatest glory in the sea-fight of Salamis were the 
^ginetans, and after them the Athenians. The individuals 
of most distinction were Polycritus the ^ginetan, and two 
Athenians— Eumenes of Anagyrus and Ameinias of Pallene, 
the latter of whom had pressed Artemisia so hard. Assuredly, 
if he had known that the vessel carried Artemisia on board, 
he would never have stopped the pursuit, till he had either 
succeeded in taking her, or else been taken himself. For 
the Athenian captains had received special orders about 
the queen; and moreover, a reward of ten thousand 
drachmas^ had been offered to any one who should make 
her prisoner ; since there was great indignation felt that a 
woman should appear in arms against Athens. However, 
as I said, she escaped, as did others whose ships survived 
the engagement; and these were now assembled at the 
port of Phalerum. 

The Athenians say that Adeimantus, the Corinthian 
commander, at the moment when the two fleets joined 
battle, w^as seized with fear, and being excessively alarmed, 
spread his sails, and hastened to escape ; on which the 
other Corinthians, seeing their admiral’s ship in full flight, 
sailed off too. In their flight they had reached that part 
of the coast of Salamis where stands the temple of Athene 
Sciras, when they met a skiff, a supernatural apparition: 
it was never discovered that any one had sent it to them ; 
and till it appeared, they were altogether ignorant how the 
battle was going. That there was something mysterious 
in the matter they judged from this — ^when the men in the 
skiff drew near their ships, they addressed them thus : 
“ Adeimantus, while thou art playing the traitor, by with- 
drawing all these ships, and flying from the fight, the 
Greeks whom thou hast deserted are defeating their foes as 
completely as they ever wished in their prayers.” Adeimantus, 
however, would not believe what the men said ; whereupon 
they told him, he might take them with him as hostages, 
and put them to death, if he did not find the Greeks 
winning.” Then Adeimantus put about, and those who 
were with him ; and rejoined the fleet when the victory was 
already gained. Such is the tale which the Athenians 
tell; the men at Corinth, however, do not allow its truth,^ 

‘ ^406 of our money. For an Attic tale was altogether false—one of 
drachma see p. 87. those calumnies which, under feel- 

There can be no doubt that the ings strongly excited, men circulate 
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On the contrary, they declare that they were among those 
who distinguished themselves most in the fight. And the 
rest of Greece agrees. 

In the midst of the confusion Aristides, the Athenian of 
whom I lately spoke as a man of the greatest excellence ^ 
took a number of the Athenian hoplites, who had previously 
been stationed along the shore of Salamis, and landed with 
them on the isle of Psyttaleia, and slew all the Persians 
there.^ As soon as the sea-fight was ended, ^ the Greeks 
drew together to Salamis all the wreckage there, and pre- 
pared for another engagement: they supposed that the 
king would renew the fight with the vessels still remaining. 
Many of the wrecks had been carried away by a westerly 
wind to the coast of Attica, and thrown upon the strip 
of shore called Colias.^ Thus, not only were the pro- 
phecies of Bacis and Musaeus concerning this battle fulfilled 

against their enemies. From the confirms his account in all the 
year B.c. 433, when the Athenians principal features ; for instance, in the 
took part with the Corey reans against following The message sent to 
Corinth (Thucyd. i. 44-51), a deadly Xerxes, informing him that the 
feud sprang up between them and the Greeks were about to disperse. 
Corinthians. The Corinthian attack 2. His night-movement to enclose 
upon Potidsea {ib. 56-65) aggravated them. 3. The bold advance of the 
the breach. In this, Aristeus, the Greeks to meet their foes. 4. The 
son of Adelma 7 tt 2 is, took ^■pxominQXit commencement of the engagement 
part. We can well understand how, by a charge on the part of a single 
under such circumstances, new Greek ship. 5. The crush and con- 
calumnies were invented, or old ones fusion among the Persians. 6. The 
raked up, blackening the character arrangement of their fleet in more 
of the countrymen and the father of than a single line. 7. The great 
Aristeus. loss of Persians of high rank. 8. 

‘ See p. 147. The prolonged resistance and final 

“ Whatever the number of the disorderly flight of the Persians. 
Persian troops in Psyttaleia, their .^schylus goes into no detail with 
destruction appears to have been re- regard to names or nations, except 
garded as one of the chief calamities that he gives a list of the_ grandees 
of the battle. /Eschylus represents who fell upon the Persian side, which 
Xerxes as tearing his garments and turns out on examination to be 
shrieking aloud when he beheld the worthless. He adds little to the 
slaughter [Pers. 474). The slain, information which Herodotus sup- 
according to him, consisted of men plies — only, I think, these facts : — i. 
of the first rank, the best and bravest That the Persian fleet was drawn up 
of the native Persians [Pers, 447- in three lines (1. 372). 2. That on 
449). both sides the fleets advanced with 

“ The description of the battle of loud cries and shouts. 3. That the 
Salamis in iEschylus (Ptw. 359-438), Greek right wing advanced first (1. 
as the account of an eye-witness and 405). 4. That the Greeks executed 
combatant, must always hold a pri- against the Persians the manoeuvre 
mary place among the records of the of the tt^pcttAous (11 . 423, 424). 
time. It does not appear to have A promontory little more than 
been known to Plerodotus, yet it two miles from Phalerum. 
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completely, but by the place to which the wrecks were 
drifted, the prediction of Lysistratus, an Athenian soothsayer 
was fully accomplished. It had been uttered many years 
before these events, and was quite forgotten at the time bv 
all the Greeks. The words were — ^ 

“Then shall the sight of the oars hll Colian dames with amazement.” 

Now this must have happened as soon as the king was 
departed. ° 



COIN OF aEGINA OF THIS DATE. 



HORNED SHEEP (from PerscpoHs). 




PERSIAN SOLDIERS (from PerscpoHs). 


VI. 

Xerxes retreats to Susa: Mardonius remains with. 
300,000 Men. 

When Xerxes saw the extent of his loss, he began to be 
afraid that the Greeks might be advised by the lonians, 
or on their own account might determine, to sail straight to 
the Hellespont and break down the bridges there ; in this 
case he would be blocked up in Europe, and run great risk 
of destruction. He therefore made up his mind to escape ; 
but as he wished to hide his purpose alike from Greeks and 
from Persians, he set to work to carry a mound across the 
channel to Salamis, and began fastening a number of 
Phoenician merchant ships together, to serve at once for a 
bridge and a wall. He made many warlike preparations, as 
if he were about to engage the Greeks once more at sea. 
Now, as all this was plain, it was fully understood that 
the king was bent on remaining, and intended to push 
the war in good earnest. Mardonius was in no way 
deceived ; for experience enabled him to read the king’s 
thoughts. Meanwhile, though thus engaged, Xerxes sent 
off a messenger to carry news of his misfortune to Persia. 
Nothing mortal travels so fast as these Persian messengers. 
The entire plan is a Persian invention : along the whole 
line of road there are men stationed with horses, in 
number the same as the days for the journey, a man and 
a horse to each day; no snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor 
darkness of night can hinder these men; they complete 
at their best speed the distance which they must go. The 
first rider delivers his despatch to the second, and the 
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second to the third; and so it is borne from hand to 
hand along the line, like the light in the torch-race, in 
honour of Hephaestus. 

At Susa, on the arrival of the first message, which 
said that Xerxes was master of Athens, such was the delight 
of the Persians who had remained behind, that they 
strewed all the streets with myrtle boughs, and burnt incense, 
and gave themselves to feasting and merriment. When the 
second message reached them, so great was their dismay, 
that all with one accord rent their clothes, and cried 
aloud, and wept and wailed unrestrainedly. They laid the 
blame of the disaster on Mardonius ; their grief was less 
on account of the damage done to their ships, than of 
the alarm which, they felt for the safety of the king. 
Hence their trouble did not cease till the arrival of Xerxes 
himself put an end to their fears. 

When Mardonius saw that Xerxes took the defeat of his 
fleet to heart, and suspected that he had made up his mind 
to leave Athens and escape, he began to think of the like- 
lihood of his being punished for having persuaded the king 
to undertake the war. He therefore thought that it would 
be best for him to venture on further risks, and either become 
the conqueror of Greece — which was the result he expected 
— or else die gloriously after aspiring to noble deeds. With 
these thoughts in his mind, he said to the king one day : — 
Grieve not, master, nor take thy loss to heart. Our 
hopes hang not on the fate of timber, but on brave men 
and horses. These men, who imagine that they have 
quite conquered us, will not venture — no, not one of them 
— to come ashore and contend with thine army ; nor will the 
Greeks upon the mainland fight our troops ; such as did 
so have received their reward. If it so please thee, 
let us at once attack the Peloponnese ; if thou wouldst 
rather wait a while, that too is in our power. Only be 
not disheartened. For it is impossible that the Greeks 
can avoid being brought to account, alike for this and 
for their former injuries; nor can they escape being 
thy slaves. Thou shouldst therefore do as I have said. 
If, however, thou art resolved to retreat and lead away 
thy army, listen to the advice which, in that case, I have 
to offer. Make not the Persians, sire, a laughing-stock to 
the Greeks. If thy affairs have succeeded ill, it is not by 
their fault ; thou canst not say that thy Persians have 
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shown themselves co'wards. What matters it if Phoenicians 
and Egyptians, Cyprians and Cilicians, have misbehaved? — 
their misconduct touches us not. Since, then, thy Persians 
are blameless, be advised by me. Depart home, if thou 
wilt, and take with thee the bulk of thy army; but first 
let me choose out 300,000 troops, and let it be my task 
to bring Greece beneath thy yoke.’^ 

W"hen Xerxes heard these words, he felt a sense of joy 
and delight, like a man relieved from care. Answering 
Mardonius, therefore, that he would consider his advice, 
and let him know which course he might prefer,’' Xerxes 
proceeded to consult with the chief men among the 
Persians; and because Artemisia on the former occasion 
had shown herself the only one who knew what was best 
to be done, he was pleased to summon her to advise him 
now. As soon as she arrived, he sent away all the rest, 
both councillors and body-guards, and said to her : — 

“ Mardonius wishes me to stay and attack the Pelopon- 
nese. My Persians, he says, and my other land forces 
are not to blame for the disasters which have befallen our 
arms; and of this they would gladly give me the proof. 
He therefore urges me, either to stay and act as I have 
said, or to let him choose 300,000 of my troops — with which 
he undertakes to reduce Greece to slavery to me — while 
I retire myself with the rest of my forces, and withdraw 
into my own country. As therefore thou didst before 
advise me wisely to avoid the sea-fight,^ advise me once 
again in this matter, and say which course I ought to take 
for my own good.” 

Artemisia, thus consulted, answered him : — 

It is a hard thing, sire, to give the best advice to one 
who asks our counsel. Nevertheless, as thy affairs now 
stand, it seems to me that thou wilt do right to return 
home. As for Mardonius, if he prefers to remain, and 
undertakes to do as he has said, leave him behind by all 
means, with the troops which he desires. If his design 
succeeds, and he subdues the Greeks, as he promises, thine 
is the conquest, master; for thy slaves will have accom- 
plished it. If, on the other hand, affairs run counter to 
his wishes, we can suffer no great loss, as long as thou art 
safe, and thy house is in no danger. The Greeks, too, 
while thou livest, and thy house flourishes, must be pre- 

Pages 143, 144. 
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pared to fight many a battle for their freedom ; whereas if 
Mardonius fall, it matters nothing ; they will have gained 
but a poor triumph— -a victory over thy slave I Remember 
also, thou goest home and hast gained the purpose of thy 
expedition ; for Athens is burnt.’' 

Artemisia’s advice pleased Xerxes well; for she had 
uttered his own thoughts. For my part, I do not believe 
that he would have remained, had ail his counsellors, men 
and women, united to urge his stay, so great was his alarm. 
As it w-as, he gave praise to Artemisia, and entrusted certain 
of his children to her care, ordering her to take them to 
Ephesus ; for he had been accompanied on the expedition 
by some of his sons. Xerxes after this sent for Mardonius, 
and bade him choose from his army such men as he wished, 
and see that he made his deeds answer to his words. During 
this day he did no more ; but night was no sooner come, than 
he issued his orders, and at once the captains of the ships left 
Phalerum, and bore away for the Hellespont, each making 
all the speed he could, and hastening to guard the bridges 
to await the king’s return. On their way, as they sailed 
by Zdster, where narrow points of land project into the sea, 
they took the cliffs for vessels, and sailed off. After a 
time they discovered their mistake, and joined company 
once more and proceeded on their voyage. 

Next day the Greeks saw the land force of the barbarians 
encamped in the same place, and thought that their ships 
must still be lying at Phalerum ; and, expecting another 
attack from that quarter, made preparations to defend them- 
selves. Soon news came that all the ships were gone ; 
whereupon it was instantly resolved to sail in pursuit. 
They went as far as Andros ; but, seeing nothing of the 
Persian fleet, they stopped at that place, and held a council 
of war. Themistocles advised that the Greeks should 
follow on through the islands, still pressing the pursuit, 
and make all haste to the Hellespont, there to break 
down the bridges. Eurybiades, however, was opposed 
to this. If the Greeks should break down the bridges, it 
would be the worst thing that could happen for Greece. 
The Persian, supposing that his retreat was cut off, and he 
compelled to remain in Europe, would be sure never to give 
them peace. Inaction on his part would ruin him, and leave 
him no chance of ever getting back to Asia — nay, would cause 
his army to perish by famine ; whereas, if he bestirred him- 
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self and acted with vigour, probably enough the whole 
of Europe would become subject to him : gradually the 
various towns and tribes would either fall before his arms, 
or else agree to terms of submission; and in this way, 
his troops would find sufficient food, since each year the 
Greek harvest would be theirs. As it was, because the 
Persian had lost the sea-fight, he evidently intended to 
remain in Europe no longer. The Greeks should let him 
depait; and when he was gone from them into his own 
country, then would be the time to fight him for the pos- 
session of his land.’’ 

The other Peloponnesian captains declared themselves of 
the same mind. Thereupon, when Themistocles found the 
majority against him, and that they would not push on to the 
Hellespont, he changed round, and addressed the Athenians ; 
they of all the allies were the most nettled at the enemy’s 
escape, and eagerly desired, if the other Greeks would 
not stir, to sail on by themselves to' the Hellespont and 
break the bridges : — 

“ I have often myself been present, and I have heard of 
many cases from others, where men who had been conquered 
by an enemy, have been driven to desperation, and have 
renewed the fight, and retrieved their former disasters. We 
have now found salvation for ourselves and Greece by the 
repulse of this cloud of men; let us be content and not 
press them too hard, in their flight. It is not our army 
that has done it. It is the work of gods and heroes, who 
were jealous that one man should be king of Europe and of 
Asia — a man like this, unholy and presumptuous — a man 
who esteems alike things sacred and things profane, who has 
cast down and burnt the very images of the gods ; who even 
scourged the sea with rods and had fetters thrown into it. 
At present all is well with us — let us then remain in. Greece, 
and look to ourselves and to our families. The barbarian 
is gone — we have driven him away — let each now repair to 
his own house, and diligently sow his land. In the spring 
we will take ship once more and sail to the Hellespont and 
to Ionia ! ” 

All this Themistocles said in hopes of establishing a 
claim on the king ; for he wanted a safe retreat should 
any mischance befall him at Athens — which indeed came 
to pass. At present, however, he dissembled ; and the 
Athenians were persuaded by his words. For they were 
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ready now to do whatever he advised ; since they had 
always thought him a wise man, and he had lately proved 
himself truly wise and of sound judgment. Accordingly, they 
came over to his views ; and he lost no time in sending mes- 
sengers on board a boat to the king ; he chose men whom 
he could trust to keep his instructions secret, even though 
they should be put to every kind of torture. Among them was 
a house-slave Sicinnus, the same whom he had made use of 
previously.^ When the men reached Attica, the others stayed 
with the boat ; but Sicinnus went to the king, and spoke : — 

“I am sent to thee by Themistocles, general of the 
Athenians, the wisest and bravest of the allies, to give thee 
this message : ‘ Themistocles the Athenian, anxious to 
render thee a service, has restrained the Greeks, who were 
impatient to pursue thy ships, and to break up the bridges 
at the Hellespont. Now, therefore, return home at thy 
leisure.’ ” When the messengers had performed their 
errand, they sailed back to the fleet. 

Now that the Greeks had resolved to proceed no further 
in pursuit of the barbarians, nor push forward to the Helles- 
pont and destroy the passage, they laid siege to Andros, 
intending to take the town by storm. For Themistocles 
had required the Andrians to pay down a sum of money ; 
and they had refused, being the first of all the islanders 
to do so. To his declaration, ‘‘that the money must needs 
be paid, as the Athenians had brought with them two 
mighty gods — Persuasion and Necessity,^’ they made reply : 
“ Athens may well be a great and glorious city, since she is 
blest with such excellent gods ; but we are wretchedly poor, 
stinted for land, and cursed with two unprofitable gods, 
who always dwell with us and will never quit our island— 
Poverty and Helplessness. These are the Andrians’ gods, 
and therefore we shall not pay. For the power of Athens 
cannot possibly be stronger than our inability.” This reply, 
coupled with refusal to pay the sum required, caused their 
city to be besieged by the Greeks. Meanwhile Themisto- 
cles, who never ceased his pursuit of gain, sent threatening 
messages to the other islanders with demands for different 
sums, employing the same messengers and the same words 
as he had used towards the Andrians. “If,” he said, 
“they did not send him the amount required, he would 
bring the Greek fleet upon them, and besiege them 

^ Page 146. 
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till he took their cities.” By these means he collected 
large sums from the Carystians and the Parians ; for when 
they heard that Andros wa§ already besieged, and that 
Themistocles was the most honoured of all the generals, 
they sent the money through fear. Whether any of the 
other islanders did the same, I cannot say ; but I think that 
some did, besides those I have mentioned. However, though 
the Carystians complied, they did not escape disaster ; but 
Themistocles was softened by the Parians’ gift, and there- 
fore they received no visit from the army. In this way, 
during his stay at Andros, Themistocles obtained money from 
the islanders, without the knowledge of the other generals. 

King Xerxes and his army waited but a few days after 
the sea-fight, and then withdrew into Boeotia by the road 
which they had followed on their advance. It was the 
wish of Mardonius to escort the king a part of the way ; 
and as the time of year was no longer suitable for carrying 
on war, he thought it best to winter in Thessaly, and wait 
for the spring before he attempted the Peloponnese. After 
the army was come into Thessaly, Mardonius made choice 
of the troops that were to stay with him ; and first he took 
the whole body called the “ Immortals,” except only their 
commander, Hydarnes, who refused to quit the king. 
Next he chose the Persians who wore breastplates, and 
the thousand picked horse \ also the Medes, the Sacae, 
the Bactrians, and the Indians, foot and horse alike. 
These nations he took entire : from the rest of the allies 
he selected a few, taking either such as were remarkable 
for their appearance, or else had performed, to his know- 
ledge, some valiant deed. The Persians supplied him 
with the greatest number of troops; next to them were 
the Medes, who in number equalled the Persians, but in 
valour fell short. The whole army, reckoning the horsemen 
with the rest, amounted to 300,000 men. 

At the time when Mardonius was selecting his troops, 
and Xerxes was still in Thessaly, the Lacedaemonians 
received a message from the Delphic oracle, bidding them 
demand satisfaction from Xerxes for the death of Leonidas, 
and take whatever he chose to give them. So the Spartans 
sent a herald with all speed into Thessaly, who arrived 
while the entire Persian army was still there. This man 
was brought before the king and spoke thus — ■ 

“King of the Medes, the Lacedaemonians and the 
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Heraclidse of Sparta require of thee the satisfaction due 
for bloodshed, because thou didst slay their king, who fell 
fighting for Greece.’^ 

Xerxes laughed, and for a long time did not speak a word. 
At last he pointed to Mardonius, who was standing by, and 
said, “ Mardonius here shall give them the satisfaction they 
deserve.’^ The herald accepted the answer, and went away. 

After this, Xerxes left Mardonius in Thessaly, and 
marched away himself, at his best speed, towards the 
Hellespont. In five-and-forty days he reached the place 
of passage, where he arrived with scarce a fraction, so to 
speak, of his former army. All along their line of march, 
in every country where they chanced to be, his soldiers 
seized and devoured whatever corn they could find belong- 
ing to the inhabitants : while, if no corn was to be found, 
they gathered the grass that grew in the fields, and stripped 
the trees, cultivated or wild alike, of their bark and of 
their leaves, and so fed themselves. They left nothing 
anywhere, so hard were they pressed by hunger. Plague 
too and dysentery attacked the troops while still upon 
their march, and greatly thinned their ranks. Many died ; 
others fell sick and were left behind in the diiferent cities 
that lay upon the route, the inhabitants being strictly 
charged by Xerxes to tend and feed them. Of these some 
remained in Thessaly, others in Macedon, others again in 
Pseonia. Here Xerxes, on his march into Greece, had 
left the sacred chariot and horses of Zeus,^ which upon his 
return he was unable to recover; for the Paeonians had 
given them to the Thracians, and, when Xerxes demanded 
them back, they said that the Thracian tribes who dwelt 
about the sources of the Strymon had stolen the mares 
as they pastured. By this time the Persians had journeyed 
through Thrace and reached the passage, and entered their 
ships hastily to cross to Abydos. The bridges were not 
found stretched across the strait, since a storm had broken 
and dispersed them. At Abydos the troops halted, and, as 
they found many more provisions here than they had yet had 
upon their march, they ate without restraint ; from this cause, 
added to the change in their drinking water, great numbers 
perished who had hitherto escaped. The remainder, with 
Xerxes himself, came safe to Sardis. 


^ See p. 64, 
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Mardonius’ Campaign in Greece and the Battle of 
Plataea, B.C. 479. 

The Greeks, unable to capture Andros, sailed away to 
Carystus, and laid the lands of the Carystians waste, and 
then returned to Salamis. Here they proceeded at once to 
make choice of the best of the spoil as offerings to the gods. 
Among these were three Phoenician triremes, one of which 
was dedicated at the Isthmus, where it continued to my 
day ; another at Sunmra ; and the third at Salamis itself, 
which was devoted to Aias (Ajax). This done, they made a 
division of the booty, and sent the offerings away to Delphi. 
A statue ^ was made twelve cubits high, holding in its hand 
the beak of a ship ; it stands in the same place as the 
statue of Alexander the Macedonian. After the firstfruits 
had been sent to Delphi, the united Greeks made inquiry 
of the god, if he had received his full share of the spoil and 
was satisfied. The god made answer, that all the Greeks 
had paid his full due, except the ^ginetans; on them he 
had still a claim for the prize of valour gained at Salamis.^ 


^ Probably the statue mentioned exhibited their gratitude for the victory 
by Pausanias (x. xiv. § 3) as still of Salamis chiefly “upon their own 
remaining at Delphi in his day, soil.” The temple from which the 
which, he says, was erected by the marbles now at Munich were taken 
Greeks to commemorate the battles was probably “ erected in commemo- 
of Artemisium and Salamis. It was ration of the victory.” Its ornaments 
a statue of Apollo, and stood, exhibited “the triumph of the Hellenic 
apparently, inside the temple. over the Asiatic race.” See the Ulus-' 
“ It is thought that the ^Eginetans tration, 
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When the ^ginetans heard this, they dedicated the three 
golden stars which stand on the top of a bronze mast 
in the corner near Crcesus’ bowL^ 

When the spoils had been divided, the Greeks sailed to 
the Isthmus, where a prize of valour was to be awarded to 
the man who of all the Greeks had shown the most merit 
during the war. When all the generals were come, they 
met at Poseidon’s altar, where they were to give their votes 
for the first and for the second in merit. Then each 
man gave the first vote to himself, since each considered 
that he deserved it the most ; but the second votes were 
given chiefly to Themistocles. In this way, while the 
others received but one vote apiece, Themistocles had 
a large majority for the second prize. Envy, hovrever, 
hindered the Greeks from coming to a decision, and they 
all sailed away home without making any award. Never- 
theless, Themistocles was regarded everywhere as by far 
the wisest of the Greeks; the whole country rang with 
his fame. As those who fought at Salamis had with- 
held his honour from him, though he was really entitled 
to the prize, he went without delay to Lacedaemon, 
in the hope that he would be honoured there. The 
Lacedaemonians received him handsomely, and paid him 
great respect. The prize of valour indeed, a crown of 
olive, they gave to Eurybiades ; but Themistocles was 
given a crown of olive too, as the prize of wisdom 
and dexterity. He was presented also with the most 
beautiful chariot in Sparta; and after receiving abundant 
praises, was upon his departure escorted as far as the 
borders of Tegea by the 300 picked Spartans who are 
called the Knights. Never was it known, either before 
or since, that the Spartans escorted a man out of their 
city. 

On the return of Themistocles to Athens, Timodemus 
of Aphidnse, who was one of his enemies, but otherwise a 
man of no repute, became so maddened with envy that he 
openly abused him. Reproaching Themistocles with his 
journey to Sparta, he said, “ It was not his own merit that 
won him honour from Sparta, but the fame of Athens, 

" The silver bowl of Croesus is were lost before the date of Pau- 
intended, which stood “in the corner sanias (about a.D. 160), having been 
of the ante-chapel.” All the more converted into money at the time of 
precious treasures of the Delphians the Sacred War (b.c. 357-347). 
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his country.” When Tiraodemus repeated this phrase un- 
ceasingly Themistocles replied : — 

‘'The truth is this, my friend. I had never gained this 
honour from the Spartans, had I been of Belbina,^ nor thou, 
hadst thou been of Athens.” 

When the remains of Xerxes’ fleet had made its escape 
from Salamis to the coast of Asia, and conveyed the 
king with his army across the strait from the Chersonese 
to Abydos, it passed the winter at Cyme. On the first 
approach of spring there was an early muster of the ships at 
Samos, where some of them indeed had remained through- 
out the winter. Most of the men who served on board 
were Persians, or else Medes ; and the command of the 
fleet had been taken by Mardontes and Artayntes, while 
there was a third commander, Ithamitres, Artayntes’ 
nephew, whom his uncle had appointed to the post. 
Further west than Samos, however, they did not venture 
to sail, for they remembered their great defeat, and 
that there was no one now to compel them to approach 
nearer to Greece. They therefore remained at Samos, 
and kept watch over Ionia, to hinder it from breaking 
into revolt. The whole number of their .ships, including 
those sent by the lonians, was 300. It did not enter 
into their thoughts that the Greeks would sail against 
Ionia ; on the contrary, they supposed that the defence of 
their own country would content them, more especially 
as they had not pursued the Persian fleet when it fled 
from Salamis, but had so readily given up the chase. 
They despaired, however, altogether of gaining any success 
by sea themselves, though by land they thought Mardonius 
sure of victory. So they remained at Samos, and discussed 
all kinds of plans to harass the enemy ; at the same 
time they waited eagerly to hear how matters would go 
with Mardonius. 

The approach of spring, and the knowledge that Mardonius 
was in Thessaly, roused the Greeks from inaction. Their 
land force indeed was not yet come together j but the fleet of 
no ships proceeded to .^gina, under the command of King 
Leotychides. This Leotychides, who was both general and 

y A small island, south of Sunium, the Athenian citizenship, was en- 
the southernmost point of Attica. rolled in the deme of Aphidn^. 

Timodemus must have been a Hence the point of the repartee, 
native of Belbina, who, on receiving 
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admiral, belonged to the younger branch of the royal house. 
All his ancestors, except the two ^ next to himself, had been 
kings of Sparta. The Athenian vessels were commanded 
by Xanthippus. When the whole fleet was collected at 
^gina, envoys from Ionia arrived at the Greek station ; they 
had but just come from Sparta, where they had been en- 
treating the Lacedaemonians to give freedom to their native 
land. One of these was Herodotus, the son of Basileides.® 
Originally they were seven in number ; and the whole seven 
had conspired to slay Strattis, tyrant of Chios ; one, how- 
ever, of those engaged in the plot betrayed the enterprise ; 
the conspiracy being in this way discovered, Herodotus and 
the remaining five quitted Chios, and went straight to Sparta, 
whence they had now proceeded to jjEgina, their object 
being to request the Greeks to cross to Ionia. It was 
not without difficulty that they were induced to advance 
even so far as Delos. All beyond that seemed to the 
Greeks full of danger; the places were quite unknown 
to them, and to their fancy swarmed with Persian troops ; 
as for Samos, it appeared to them as far off as the Pillars 
of Heracles.^ Thus it came to pass that, at the very same 
time, the barbarians were hindered by their fears from 
venturing any further west than Samos, and the prayers of 
the Chians failed to induce the Greeks to advance any 
further east than Delos. Terror guarded the mid region. 

Mardonius after this sent an envoy to Athens—Alex- 
ander, son of Amyntas, and king of Macedon, the seventh 
in descent from the first king Perdiccas. He selected 
him for two reasons. King Alexander was connected 
with the Persians by family ties ; for Gygaea, the daughter 
of Amyntas and sister of Alexander, was married to Bubares, 
a Persian, and by him had a son, Amyntas of Asia ; he was 
named after his mother’s father, and enjoyed the revenues 
of Alabanda, a large city of Phrygia, which had been 
assigned him by the king. Alexander was also, as Mar- 

1 Apparently for “ two ” we ought rhetorical exaggeration. The pas- 
te read “seven.”' Leotychides was sage from Europe to Asia, through 
only a distant cousin of Demaratus, the islands, must have been thor- 
his predecessor, he being eighth in oughly familiar to the Greeks of this 
descent from King Theopompus, period. Even the Spartans were ac- 
while Demaratus was seventh (see customed to make it. The fact that 
p_ ix). for fifteen years the western waters 

Probably a relation of the his- of the .^Egean had been little visited, 
torian. could not produce the state of ignor- 

3 Perhaps the grossest instance of ance which Herodotus describes. 
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donius well knew, connected with Athens, both by services 
he had rendered, and by formal compact of friendship. 
Mardonius therefore thought that, by sending him, he 
would be most likely to gain the Athenians over to the 
Persian side. He had heard that they were a numerous 
and a warlike people, and he knew that the disasters which 
had befallen the Persians by sea were mainly their work ; 
he therefore expected that, if he could form alliance with 
them, he would easily get the mastery of the sea (as indeed 
he would have done, beyond a doubt), while by land 
he believed that he was already greatly superior ; so he 
expected by this alliance to make sure of overcoming the 
Greeks. Perhaps too the oracles leant this way, and 
advised him to make Athens his friend ; and it may have 
been in obedience to them that he sent the embassy. 

When Alexander reached Athens he spoke as follows : — 

“ Men of Athens, these are the words of Mardonius : 
‘The king has sent a message to me, saying, “All the 
faults which the Athenians have committed against me I 
freely forgive. Now, Mardonius, thus shalt thou act towards 
them. Restore them their territory ; let them choose for 
themselves whatever land they like besides, and let them 
dwell there a free people. Build up all their temples 
which I burned, if on these terms they will consent to 
enter into a league with me.” Such are the orders which 
I have received, and which I must needs obey, unless there 
be a hindrance on your part. And now I say to you, — 
why are ye so mad as to levy war against the king, whom 
5'e cannot possibly overcome, or even resist for ever ? Ye 
have seen the multitude and the bravery of the host of 
Xerxes : ye know also how large a power remains in your 
land with me ; suppose then ye should get the better of us, 
and defeat this army — a thing of which ye will not, if ye be 
wise, entertain the slightest hope — a still greater force will 
be there. Do not, in your wish to match yourselves 
against the king, consent to lose your country and live in 
constant danger of your lives. Rather agree to peace ; 
this ye can now do without tarnishing your honour, since 
the king invites you. Continue free, and make alliance 
with us, without fraud or deceit.’ 

“These are the words, Athenians I which Mardonius 
has bidden me speak. For my own part, I will say 
nothing of the affection I feel for you, for this is not the 
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ALEXANDER'S SPEECH. 
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Now when news reached the Lacedemonians that 
Alexander was gone to Athens to bring about a league 
between the Athenians and the barbarians, and when ttey 
remembered the proph^ecies which declared that the Dorian 
race should one day be driven from the Peloponnese X 
the Medes and the Athemans, i they were exceedingly 
afraid that the Athenians might ally with Persia. They 
therefore lost no time in sending envoys to Athens : and as 
It happened these envoys were given their audience at 
the same time as Alexander: for the Athenians had 
waited and made delays, because they felt sure that the 
Lacedaemonians would hear that an ambassador was come 
to them from the Persians, and as soon as they heard 
It would in all haste send envoys. They contrived 
matters therefore on purpose, that the Lacedaemonians 
might hear them say their say. 

As soon as Alexander had finished speaking, the envoys 
from Sparta replied ^ 

‘‘ We are sent here by Sparta to entreat you not to do a 
new thing m Greece, nor agree to the terms now offered by 
the barbarian. Such conduct on the part of any Greeks 
were alike unjust and dishonourable; but in you it would 
be worse than in others, for many reasons. It was you that 

^ Grote remarks that these pro- Dorians from Peloponnesus, by 
phecies must have been recently united Persians and Athenians, have 
corned, since at no other point of been even dreamt of." Prophecies 
time could the expulsion of all the were easily forged. 
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first awoke this war among us — our wishes were in no way 
considered ; the struggle began by your seeking to extend 
your empire^—now the fate of Greece is involved. Besides, 
it were surely an intolerable thing that the Athenians, who 
have always been known as a people to whom many owed 
their freedom, should now become the means of bringing 
all other Greeks into slavery. We feel for the heavy 
calamities which press on you — the loss of your harvest 
these two years, and the ruin in which your homes have 
lain so long. We offer you, therefore, on the part of the 
Lacedaemonians and the allies, maintenance for your women 
and for the unwarlike portion of your households, as 
long as the war endures. Be not seduced by Alexander 
the Macedonian, who softens down the rough words of 
Mardonius. He does what is natural for him — a tyrant him- 
self, he helps a tyrant’s cause.^ But ye, Athenians, should 
do differently, at least if ye be truly wise ; for ye should know 
that with barbarians there is neither honesty nor truth.” 

Thus spoke the envoys. Then the Athenians returned 
this answer to Alexander : — 

“ We know, as well as thou, that the power of the Mede 
is many times greater than our own ; we did not need to 
have that cast in our teeth. Nevertheless, we cling so to 
freedom that we shall offer what resistance we may. Do 
not try to persuade us into making terms with the barbarian 
— say what thou wilt, thou wilt never make us consent. 
Return at once, and tell Mardonius that our answer is 
this: ‘As long as the sun keeps his present course, we 
will never ally with Xerxes. Nay, we shall oppose him 
unceasingly, trusting in the aid of those gods and heroes 


^ Herodotus here is guilty of an the Persian war what might have 
anachronism in throwing back to been said with some truth of the 
the time of the Ionian insurrection Athenians of his own day. 
the notion of an Athenian hegemony. ® Alexander was not a "tyrant" 
This would be carelessness, not in any proper acceptation of the 
ignorance, on his part ; for he was word. He had not acquired his 
well aware at what time the power unconstitutionally, neither 
Athenian empire really commenced, did he exercise it cruelly. He was 
A similar incorrectness appears in the a "king" as truly as Xerxes or 
next sentence. It could not possibly Leonidas ; and so other Greek 
have been said in the year B.c. 479, writers name the various monarchs of 
that "many men owed their free- his house ; but the Lacedaemonians 
dom” to the Athenians. Up to are made, with dramatic propriety, 
this time they had never taken any to use, in their eagerness to disparage, 
part in liberating any nation. But a term not strictly applicable. 
Herodotus transfers to the time of 
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whom he has lightly esteemed, whose houses and whose 
images he has burnt with fire/ Do not come again to 
us with words like these; nor try to persuade us to do 
unholy acts, while it is thy wish to help us. Thou art the 
guest and friend of our nation — we would wish thee un- 
harmed by us.” 

To the Spartan envoys they said : — 

“It was natural, no doubt, that the Lacedsemonians 
should be afraid we might make terms with the barbarian : 
nevertheless it was a base fear in men who knew so 
well our temper and our spirit. Not all the gold that the 
earth contains— not the fairest and most fertile of lands 
—would bribe us to take part with the Medes and to help 
them to enslave our country. Could we otherwise have 
consented to do so, there are many powerful motives which 
would now make it impossible. The first and chief of 
these is the burning and destruction of our temples and 
the images of our gods, which forces us to make no terms 
with their destroyer, but rather to pursue him with our 
resentment to the utmost. Again, there is our brotherhood 
with Greeks : the language we share, the altars and sacri- 
fices of which we all partake, the civilisation which belongs 
to all alike — did the. Athenians betray these, of a truth it 
would not be well. Know then now, if ye have not known 
before, that while one Athenian remains alive, we will 
never ally with Xerxes. We thank you for your fore- 
thought on our behalf, and for your wish to give our 
families support, now that ruin has fallen on us — ^your 
kindness is unfailing ; but for ourselves, we will endure as 
we may, and not be burdensome to you. Such then is our 
resolve. Take care with all speed to send out your troops : 
for if our suspicions are right, the barbarian will not wait 
long before he invade our territory, but will advance as soon 
as he learns our answer, that we will do nothing of what 
he requires. Now is the time for us, before he enters 
Attica, to march to Boeotia ourselves, and give him battle.” 

When the Athenians had thus spoken, the envoys from 
Sparta returned to their home. 

When Alexander made known to Mardonius the Athe- 
nians^ answer, he forthwith broke up from Thessaly, and 
led his army with all speed against Athens ; forcing those 
through whose land he passed to supply additional troops. 
The chief men of Thessaly, far from repenting the part 
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which they had hitherto taken in the war, urged the Persians 
to the attack more earnestly than ever. Thorax of Larissa 
in particular, who had helped to escort Xerxes on his flight 
to Asia, now openly encouraged Mardonius in his march 
upon Greece. When the army reached Boeotia, the 
Thebans sought to induce Mardonius to halt : “ He would 
not find anywhere a more convenient place in which to 
pitch his camp ; they advised him to go no further, but fix 
himself there, and thence take measures to subdue all 
Greece without a blow. If the Greeks, who had held 
together hitherto, continued still united, it would be difficult 
for the whole world to overcome them by force of arms. 
But if thou wilt do as we advise,” they went on to say, 
“thou mayest easily obtain the direction of all their 
counsels. Send presents to the men of most weight in 
the states, and thou wilt sow division among them. After 
that it will be an easy task, with the help of thy friends, 
to subdue thy foes.” Such was the advice of the Thebans : 
but Mardonius did not follow it. A strong desire to take 
Athens once more possessed him, in part arising from his 
inborn stubbornness, in part from a wish to inform the king 
at Sardis, by fire-signals along the islands, that he was 
master of the place. However, on his arrival in Attica he 
did not find the Athenians in their country — they had again 
withdrawn, some to their ships, but the greater part to 
Salamis — and he took only a deserted town. It was ten 
months after the taking of the city by the king that 
Mardonius came against it for the second time. 

Mardonius, now in Athens, sent an envoy to Salamis, one 
Murychides, a Greek from the Hellespont, to offer the 
Athenians once more the same terms which had been 
proposed to them by Alexander. The reason for his 
sending a second time, though he knew beforehand their 
unfriendly feeling towards him, was that he hoped, when 
they saw the whole land of Attica conquered and in his 
power, their stubbornness would begin to give way. Now, 
when Murychides came before the council, and delivered 
his message, one of the councillors, named Lycidas, 
gave it as his opinion “ that the best course would be 
to admit the proposals brought by Murychides, and lay 
them before the assembly of the people.” This he stated 
to be his opinion, perhaps because he had been bribed by 
Mardonius, or it may be because that course really appeared 
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to him the most expedient. However, the Athenians^ — 
both those in the council, and those who were outside, when 
they heard of the advice — were full of indignation, and at 
once surrounded Lycidas, and stoned him to death. Mury- 
chides they sent away unharmed. There was considerable 
commotion in the island about Lycidas, and the Athenian 
women learned what had happened. Then each talked to 
her neighbour and they brought one another to take part in 
the deed \ they all flocked of their own accord to the house 
of Lycidas, and stoned to death his wife and children. 

Now this was the reason why the Athenians sought refuge 
in Salamis. As long as they still hoped that a Peloponnesian 
army would come to give them aid, they waited still in 
Attica ; but when it appeared that the allies were slack and 
slow to move, while the invader was reported to be pressing 
forward, and to have already entered Bceotia, they proceeded 
to remove their goods and chattels from the mainland, and 
again crossed the strait to Salamis. At the same time they 
sent ambassadors to Lacedaemon, to reproach the Lacedae- 
monians for having allowed the barbarian to advance into 
Attica, instead of joining them and going to meet him in 
Bceotia, They were to remind them also of the offers by 
which the Persian had sought to win Athens to his side, 
and to warn them that, if no aid came from Sparta, the 
Athenians must find means to save themselves. The truth 
was, the Lacedaemonians were keeping holiday at that time ; 
for it was the feast of the Hyacinthia,^ and they thought 
nothing of so much importance as the service of the 
god. They were also engaged in building their wall across 
the Isthmus, on which battlements were now being placed. 

When the Athenian envoys, accompanied by others from 
Megara and Plat^a,^ reached Lacedaemon, they came 
before the Ephors, and spoke: — 

'^The Athenians have sent us to say, the king of the 
Medes offers to give us back our country, and wishes to 
conclude an alliance with us on fair and equal terms, 
without fraud or deceit. He is willing to bestow on us 

^ The feast of the Hyacinthia was interested with Athens in having the 
held annually at Amycte, on the advanceofMardonius checked. Me- 
longest day of the Spartan month gara was especially concerned, for 
Hgcatombeus, corresponding to our Plat^a had been plundered and 
June and July. burnt, whereas Megara had hitherto 

“ Megara and Platsea, as extra- escaped ravage. 

Peloponnesian states, were equally 
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another country besides our own, and bids us choose 
any land we like. But because we reverenced Hellenic 
Zeus, and thought it a cowardly act to betray Greece, 
instead of assenting, we refused ; although we have been 
wronged and deserted by the other Greeks, and are fully 
aware that it is more to our advantage to make peace 
with the Persian than to prolong the war. Still we shall 
not of our own will consent to terms of peace. Thus in 
all our dealings with the Greeks, we avoid what is base 
and counterfeit: while you, who but now were so full of 
fear that we should make terms with the enemy, have 
learnt our temper, and made sure that we shall not prove 
traitors to our country. You have brought, moreover, your 
wall across the Isthmus towards completion, and therefore 
you cease altogether to care for us. You agreed with us to 
go out and meet the Persian in Boeotia; when the time 
came, you were false to your word, and looked on while 
the barbarian host advanced into Attica. At this time, 
therefore, the Athenians are angry with you ; and justly, 
for you have not done what was right. They bid you 
make haste to send your army out, that we may even 
yet meet Mardonius in Attica. Now that Boeotia is lost to 
us, the best place for the fight within our country will be the 
plain of Thria.*’ 

When the Ephors had heard this speech, they delayed 
their answer till the morrow ; and when the morrow came, 
till to-morrow once again. This they did for ten days, 
putting off the ambassadors from one day to the next. 
Meanwhile the Peloponnesians were labouring with great 
zeal at the wall, and the work approached completion. I 
can give no other reason for the Lacedaemonians showing 
themselves so anxious, when Alexander came, that the 
Athenians should not join the Medes, and now being 
careless, except that at that time the wall across the 
Isthmus was not complete, and they worked at it in great 
fear of the Persians, whereas now the obstacle was 
there, and they imagined that they had no further need 
of Athens. 

At last the envoys received their answer, and the troops 
marched out from Sparta, thus : the last audience had been 
fixed, when, the very day before it was to be given, a Tegean, 
named Chileiis, a man who had more influence at Sparta than 
any other foreigner, learned from the Ephors exactly what 
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the Athenians had said, and addressed these words to them : 

Ephors, the facts are these. If the Athenians are not our 
friends, but league with the barbarians, however strong our 
wall across the Isthmus be, there will be doors enough, 
wide open too, by which the Persian may gain entrance to 
the Peloponnese. . Grant their request, then, before they 
make any fresh resolve, which may bring Greece to ruin.” 
Such was the advice of Chileus : and the Ephors took it 
into consideration, and determined at once, without a 
word to the envoys from the three cities, to despatch to the 
Isthmus 5,000 Spartans; accordingly they sent them the 
same night, appointing to each Spartan a retinue of seven 
helots, and giving the command to Pausanias, son of 
Cleombrotus. The power belonged of right at this time to 
Pleistarchus, son of Leonidas;^ but as he was still a child, 
Pausanias, his cousin, was regent for him. For Pausanias' 
father, Cleombrotus,^ son of Anaxandridas and brother of 
Leonidas, had died a short time after bringing back from 
the Isthmus the troops who had been building the wall. A 
strange event had caused him to bring his army home: 
while he was offering sacrifice to know if he should march 
against the Persians, the sun was darkened in the sky. 
Pausanias took with him Euryanax, the son of Ddrieus^ a 
member of his own family. 

The army accordingly had marched out from Sparta with 
Pausanias ; while the envoys, when day came, appeared 
before the Ephors, knowing nothing of the march of the 
troops, and intending to leave Sparta at once themselves, 
and return to their homes. They therefore addressed the 
Ephors : Lacedaemonians, as you do not stir from home, 
but keep the Hyacinthian festival, and amuse yourselves, 
deserting the cause of your confederates, the Athenians, 
whom your behaviour wrongs, and who have no other allies, 
will make such terms with the Persians as they can. Now 
when terms are once made, and we are the king's allies, we 
shall march with the barbarians wherever they choose to 
lead. Then at length you will see the result." When the 

^ Pleistarchus could not have been therefore could not well have been 
more than seven or eight at this time, bom before B.C. 487. Pausanias, 
His mother Gorgo, who was only though often called king, was never 
eight years old in B.C. 500 (see p. 9), more than regent. He held the office 
is not likely to have married till she until his death, which was probably 
was twenty ; for the Spartan law for- in B.C. 467 (cf. p. ix). 
bade early marriages. Pleistarchus * See p. 145. 
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envoys had spoken, the Ephors declared on oath : “ Our 
troops must be at Oresteium^ now, on their march against 
the strangers” — this word is a Spartan expression for 
“barbarians.” At this the envoys, ignorant of what had 
happened, questioned them as to their meaning ; and when, 
by much questioning, they had discovered the truth, they 
were greatly astonished, and set off, at their best speed, 
to overtake the Spartan army. At the same time a body of 
5,000 Lacedemonian Perioeci,^ all picked men fully armed, 
set forth in haste from Sparta, in the company of the 
envoys. 

Meanwhile the Argives had promised Mardonius to stop 
the Spartans from crossing their borders, and as soon as 
they learnt that Pausanias with his army had started from 
Sparta, they took the swiftest courier they could find, and 
sent him to Attica. The message which he delivered, on 
his arrival at Athens, was this : “ Mardonius, the Argives 
have sent me to tell thee that the Lacedaemonian youth have 
gone forth from their city, and that the Argives are too 
weak to hinder them. Take good heed to thyself at this 
time.” Without a word more he returned. When Mar- 
donius learnt that the Spartans were on their march, he 
no longer cared to remain in Attica. Hitherto he had kept 
quiet, wishing to see what the Athenians would do, and 
had not ravaged their territory, or done it any harm ; for 
he still hoped that the Athenians would come to terms. 
When, however, he found that his persuasions were useless, 
as their whole policy was clear, he determined to withdraw 

^ Oresteium was a small town in occasion amounted, according to 
the district of Arcadia called Maen- our author, to 50,000 men. Of 
alia. It did not lie on the direct these, 5,000 were actual Spartans, 
route from Sparta to the Isthmus, an unexampled number. As the 
but a little to the left, on the road entire body of adult citizens cer- 
from LycSsura to TSg^a. The tainly did not exceed, and pro- 
direct road to the Isthmus passed bably fell short of 8,000, the levy 
through Tegea. It is not easy to may be regarded as an instance of 
imderstand why the divergence was the proportion of two-thirds of the 
made on this occasion, unless it were whole effective strength which we 
to receive the contingent of the know to have been required of the 
LSprSatis. subject-allies in some cases (Thucyd. 

"" These were the free inhabitants ii. 10). To these were added 5,000 
of the country districts, the descend- Lacedaemonians, each with a single 
ants in the main of the submitted attendant helot, and 35,000 helots in 
Achaeans, as distinguished from the attendance upon the 5,000 Spartans, 
helots, or serfs, and the Spartans, Sparta never made an effort at all 
the only citizens. The entire force comparable to this, either before or 
which Sparta furnished on thi? aftOT^rds, 
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from Attica before Pausanias and his army reached the 
Isthmus ; first, however, he resolved to burn Athens, and 
to throw down and level with the ground whatever remained 
standing of the walls, temples, and other buildings- His 
reason for retreating was that Attica was not a country where 
horse could act with advantage ; besides, if he were defeated 
in a battle, there was no way of escape open to him, except 
through defiles, where a handful of troops might stop his 
army. So he determined to withdraw to Thebes, and give 
the Greeks battle in the neighbourhood of a friendly city, 
on ground well suited for cavalry. After he had quitted 
Attica, and was already upon his march, news reached him 
that a body of 1,000 Lacedaemonians, distinct from the army 
of Pausanias, and sent on in advance, had arrived in the 
Megarid.^ When he heard it, Mardonius wished, if possible, 
to destroy this detachment first, and considered how best 
he might do so. With a sudden change of march he made 
for Megara, while the horse, pushing on in advance, entered 
and ravaged the Megarid. This was the furthest point in 
Europe to the west and the setting sun, to which this Persian 
army made its way. 

After this, Mardonius received another message, — that 
the forces of the Greeks were collected at the Isthmus ; this 
made him draw back, and leave Attica by way of Deceleia. 
The Boeotarchs ^ had sent for some of their neighbours, from 
the Asopus j these served as guides to the army, and led 
them to Tanagra, where Mardonius rested a night; the 
next day he turned his steps to Scolus, in the territory of 
the Thebans. Although the Thebans had joined the 
Medes, Mardonius cut down all the trees in these parts ; 
not from any enmity towards Thebes, but on account of 
his own urgent needs ; he wanted a rampart to protect 
his army from attack, and he desired to have a place 
of refuge for his troops, should the battle go contrary 
to his wishes. His army at this time lay on the Asopus, 
and stretched from Erythrse to the territory of the Platseans. 
The wall was not made to extend so far, but formed a 
square of about ten furlongs. 

While the barbarians were so employed, Attaglnus, a 
Theban, gave a banquet at Thebes, and invited Mardonius 
with fifty of the noblest Persians; and all the guests who 

\ The country of which Megara was the chief city. 

Officers of the Boeotian federation. 
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were invited came. What follows, I was told by Thersander 
of Orchomenus, a man of the first rank in that city. He 
was himself among those invited to the feast, and besides 
the Persians fifty Thebans were asked the two nations 
were not arranged separately, but a Persian and a Theban 
were set side by side on each couch. After the feast was 
ended, and the drinking had begun, the Persian who 
shared Thersander’s couch addressed him in Greek, and 
asked from what city he came. He answered, that he came 
from Orchomenus ; and then the other said : — 

“ Since thou hast eaten at the same table with me, and 
poured libation from the same cup, I would gladly leave with 
thee a record of my belief — especially that thou mayest have 
timely warning thyself, and be able to provide for thy safety. 
Seest thou these Persians feasting here, and the army which 
we left encamped yonder by the riverside? Yet a little 
while, and of all this number thou wilt see but few alive 1 ’’ 

As he spoke the Persian wept bitterly; and Ther- 
sander, astonished at his words, replied : “ Surely thou 
shouldst say all this to Mardonius, and the Persians who 
are next him in honour ” ; but the other rejoined : 

Friend, it is not possible for man to avert what God has 
decreed shall happen. No one believes warnings, however 
true. Many of us Persians know our danger, but are 
constrained by necessity to follow our leader. V erily it is 
the worst of human sorrows, to have knowledge in full 
and yet no power to act.^’ All this I heard myself from 
Thersander of Orchomenus ; who told me further, that he 
mentioned what had happened to others, before the battle 
was fought at Platsea. 

When Mardonius held his camp in Boeotia, all the 
Greeks of those parts who were friendly to the Medes 
sent troops to join his army, and these troops accompanied 
him in his attack upon Athens. The Phocians alone took 
no part in the invasion : for though they had espoused the 
Median cause warmly, it was against their will, and only 
because they were compelled. However, a few days after 
the arrival of the Persian army at Thebes, 1,000 of their 
heavy-armed soldiers came up, under the command of 
Harmocydes, one of their distinguished citizens. No 
sooner had these troops reached Thebes, than some 

^ By Thebans we must understand here Boeotians, since Thersander was 
one of the fifty. 
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horsemen came to them from Mardonius, with orders that 
they should take up a position upon the plain, away from 
the rest of the army. The Phocians did so, and the entire 
Persian cavalry at once drew near; in consequence a 
rumour spread through the whole of the Greek force 
encamped with the Medes, that Mardonius was about to 
shoot down the Phocians. The same conviction spread 
through the Phocian troops themselves ; and Harmocydes, 
their commander, addressed them with words of encourage- 
ment : ‘‘ Phocians, it is plain that these men have 
resolved to take our lives ; they have done so, I suppose, 
because of the accusations of the Thessalians. Now is the 
time for each man to show his bravery. It is better to die 
fighting and defending our lives, than tamely to allow them 
to kill us like cowards. Let them learn that they are 
barbarians, and that the men whose death they have 
plotted are Greeks 1 ’’ 

Harmocydes had just spoken, when the Persian horse 
enclosed the Phocians, and charged, as if to cut them down, 
with bows bent and arrows ready to be let fly ; nay, here 
and there some did discharge their weapons. But the 
Phocians stood firm, keeping together, and closing their 
ranks as much as possible : on this the horse suddenly 
wheeled round, and rode away. I cannot say with cer- 
tainty whether they came, at the request of the Thessalians, 
to destroy the Phocians, but seeing them prepared to 
stand on their defence, and fearing to suffer damage at 
their hands, beat a retreat on that account, under orders 
from Mardonius ; or whether his only purpose was to 
try the temper of the Phocians, and test their courage. 
However this may have been, when the horsemen retired 
Mardonius sent a herald to the Phocians, saying : “ Fear 
not, Phocians ; ye have shown yourselves valiant men, 
not at all like the report that I had heard. Now be active 
in the coming war. You will not readily outdo the king 
or myself in services.” 

When the Lacedsemonians reached the Isthmus, they 
pitched their camp there; and the other Peloponnesians 
who had favoured the good cause, hearing, or else seeing, 
that they were upon the march, thought it wrong to 
remain behind when the Spartans were going to the war. 
So the Peloponnesians went out in one body from the 
Isthmus, with the victims favourable, and marched to 
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Eleusis ; here again they offered sacrifices, and, finding the 
omens still encouraging, advanced further. At Eleusis they 
were joined by the Athenians, who had come across from 
Salamis, and now accompanied the main army. On reach- 
ing Erythr^ in Boeotia, they learnt that the barbarians were 
encamped upon the Asopus ; therefore, after considering 
how to act, they disposed their own forces opposite 
the enemy upon the slopes of Mount Cithseron. 

When Mardonius saw that the Greeks would not come 
down into the plain, he sent all his cavalry, under Masistius 
(or Makistius,^ as the Greeks call him), to attack them 
where they were. Now Masistius was a man of much note 
among the Persians, and rode a Nissean charger with a golden 
bit, which was in other ways magnificently caparisoned. So 
the cavalry advanced against the Greeks, and made attacks 
upon them in divisions, doing them great damage at 
each charge, and insulted them, calling them women. 
The Megarians, as it happened, were drawn up in the 
position most open to attack, where the ground offered the 
best approach to the cavalry. Finding themselves hard 
pressed by the assaults upon their ranks, they sent a herald 
to the Greek commanders, who came and said to them : 
“The message of the Megarians is this — ‘We cannot, 
friends, continue to resist the Persian horse in that 
post which we have occupied from the first, if we are left 
without succour. Hitherto, although hard pressed, we 
have held out firmly and courageously. Now, however, if 
you do not send others to take our place, we warn you 
that we shall quit our post.’ ” When Pausanias heard 
these words of the herald, he inquired among his troops 
if there were any who would volunteer to take the post, 
and relieve the Megarians. None of the rest were willing 
to go, but the Athenians offered themselves; and a body 
of picked men, 300 in number, commanded by Olympio- 
dorus, undertook the service. Selecting to accompany 
them the whole body of archers, these men relieved the 
Megarians, and occupied a post in front of all the Greeks 
at Erythrse. After the struggle had continued for a while, 
it ended thus. As the barbarians continued charging in 
divisions, the horse of Masistius, which was in front of the 

^ The Greeks modified his name great). They intended to express 
“to make it significative of his great that he was the tallest of the Per- 
height (Makistos = mekistos = very sians. 
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others, received an arrow in his flank, the pain of which 
caused him to rear and throw his rider. Immediately 
the Athenians rushed upon him as he lay, caught his 
horse, and when Masistius made resistance, slew him. At 
first, they could not do so; they were prevented by his 
armour. He wore a breastplate formed of golden scales,^ 
with a scarlet tunic covering it. Thus the blows, all 
falling upon his breastplate, took no effect, till one of the 
soldiers saw the reason, drove his weapon into his eye, and 
slew him. All this took place without any of the other 
horsemen seeing it ; they had neither observed their leader 
fall from his horse, nor seen him slain ; for he fell as they 
wheeled round and prepared for another charge, and they 
were ignorant of what had happened. When, however, they 
halted, and found that there was no one to marshal their line, 
Masistius was missed; instantly his soldiers, understand- 
ing what must have befallen him, with loud cheers charged 
the enemy in one mass, hoping to recover the dead body. 
When the Athenians saw .that, instead of coming up in 
divisions, the whole mass of the horse was about to charge 
at once, they called to the other troops to make haste 
to their aid. While the rest of the infantry was moving 
to their assistance, the fight grew fierce about the dead 
body of Masistius. The three hundred, as long as they 
fought by themselves, had greatly the worst of the 
encounter, and were forced to retire and yield the body 
to the enemy ; but when the other troops approached, 
the Persian horse could no longer hold their ground, but 
fled without carrying off the body, with a further loss of 
several of their number. They therefore retired about 
two furlongs, and consulted with each other what was 
best to be done. As they had no commander now, it 
seemed to them wise to return to Mardonius. When 
the horse reached the camp, Mardonius and all the 
Persian army made lamentation for Masistius. They shaved 
the hair from their own heads, and cut the manes 
from their war-horses ^ and their beasts, while they uttered 
their grief in cries so loud that all Boeotia resounded with 
the clamour, because they had lost the man who next 
to Mardonius was held in the greatest esteem, both by the 

1 Pausanias tells us that the breast- PbWas at Athens, together with a 
plate of Masistius was preserved to scymitar said to be that of Mardonius, 
his day in the temple of Athene ^ Qf, Em*. 4/^:. 429. 
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king and by the Persians generally. Thus the barbarians, 
after their own fashion, paid honours to the dead Masistius. 
The Greeks were greatly emboldened by what had 
happened, seeing that they had not only stood their ground 
against the attacks of the horse, but had compelled them to 
retreat. They therefore placed the dead body of Masistius 
on a cart and paraded it along the ranks. Now the body 
was a sight which well deserved to be gazed at, both for 
its stature and for its beauty ; and it was to stop the soldiers 
from leaving their ranks to look at it, that they resolved 
to carry it round. 

After this the Greeks determined to quit the high ground 
and go nearer Platsea, as the land there seemed far more 
suitable for an encampment than the country about Erythrae, 
particularly because it was better supplied with water. To 
this place, therefore, and more especially to a spring-head 
called Garg^phia, they considered that it would be best to 
remove, and then once more encamp in their order. So 
they took their arms, and marched along the slopes of 
Cith^ron, past Hysise, to the territory of the Plataeans ; 
and here they drew themselves up, state by state, close 
by the fountain Gargaphia, and the sacred precinct of the 
hero Androcr^tes, partly along some hillocks of no great 
height, and partly upon the level ground.^ 

Here, in the marshalling of the states, a fierce battle of 
words arose between the Athenians and the Tegeans, both 
of whom claimed to have one of the wings assigned to 
them. On each side were brought forward the deeds which 
they had done, whether in earlier or in later times ; and 
first the Tegeans urged their claim ; — 

“This post has been always considered to belong to us 
by right, and not to any of the other allies, in all the joint 
expeditions of the Peloponnesians, both anciently and in 
later times. Ever since the Heraclidae made their attempt, 
after the death of Eurystheus, to return by force of arms 
into the Peloponnese, this custom has been observed. It 
was then that the right became ours, and^ in this way we 
gained it. When, in company with the Achaeans and 
lonians, who then dwelt in the Peloponnese, we marched 
out to the Isthmus, and pitched our camp to face the 
invaders, then, as the story is told, Hyllus made this 

1 The plan of the ground on the opposite page will throw light op 
the various changes of position. 
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proclamation : ‘ There is no need to endanger two armies 
in a battle ; let one man be chosen from the Peloponnesian 
ranks, whom they deem the bravest, and let him engage 
with me in single combat, on terms agreed upon.' This 
pleased the Peloponnesians, and oaths were sworn : ‘ If 
Hyllus conquer the Peloponnesian champion, the Heraclidse 
shall return to their inheritance ; if he be conquered, the 
Heraclid^ shall withdraw, lead back their army, and engage 
for the next hundred years to make no endeavours to 
force their return.' Hereupon Echemus, our commander 
and our king, offered himself, and was chosen before 
all as champion, engaged in single combat with Hyllus, 
and slew him upon the spot. For this exploit we were 
rewarded by the Peloponnesians of that day with many 
privileges, which we have ever since enjoyed ; among the 
rest, we obtained the right of holding the leading post in 
one wing, whenever a joint expedition goes beyond our 
borders. With you then, Lacedaemonians, we do not 
compete; choose which wing you please; we yield and 
grant you the preference: but we maintain that the 
command of the other wing belongs of right to us, now 
no less than formerly. Moreover set aside this exploit, 
and still our title to the chief post is better than that of 
the Athenians : witness the many glorious fights in which 
we have been engaged against yourselves, Spartans ! as 
well as those which we have maintained with others. We 
have therefore more right to this place than they ; for they 
have performed no exploits to be compared with ours, 
whether we look to earlier or to later times.” 

Thus spoke the Tegeans; and the Athenians made 
reply : ‘‘We know that our forces were gathered here, 
not to make speeches, but to fight. Yet, as the Tegeans 
have been pleased to bring into debate the exploits of 
our two nations, alike in earlier and in later times, we 
have no choice but to set before you the grounds on 
which we claim it as our heritage, deserved by our 
unchanging bravery, to be preferred above Arcadians. 
In the first place those very Heraclidsc, whose leader 
they boast to have slain at the Isthmus, and whom the 
other Greeks would not receive, when they asked a refuge 
from the bondage threatened by the people of Mycenae, 
were sheltered by us ; and we brought down the insolence 
of Eurystheus, and helped to gain the victory over thoso 
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who were at that time lords of the Peloponnese. Again, 
when the Argives led their troops with Polynices against 
Thebes, and were slain and refused burial, it is our boast 
that we went out against the Cadmeians, recovered the 
bodies, and buried them at Eleusis. Another noble deed 
of ours was that against the Amazons, when they came 
from the Thermodon, and poured their hosts into Attica ; ^ 
in the Trojan war, too, we were not behind any Greeks. 
But what need to speak of these ancient deeds ? A nation 
brave in those days might have grown cowardly since, and 
a nation of cowards then might now be valiant. Enough 
of our ancient glories. Had we performed no other 
exploit than that at Marathon (b.c. 490) — though in truth we 
have performed exploits as many and as noble as any of 
the Greeks — yet had we performed no other, we should 
deserve this privilege, and many another too. There we 
stood alone,^ and singly fought the Persians; nay, and 
venturing so much, we overcame the enemy, and conquered 
on that day six-and-forty nations ! Does not this one 
achievement make good our title to this post? Never- 
theless, Lacedaemonians, as to fight for place at such a time 
is wrong, we are ready to do as you command, and to 
take our station at whatever part of the line, and face 
whatever nation, you think most expedient. Wherever 
you place us, we will endeavour to prove our bravery. 
Only declare your will, and we shall at once obey you.’' 

Such was the Athenian reply; at once all the Lace- 
daemonian troops shouted loudly, that the Athenians better 
deserved to have the left wing than the Arcadians. In 
this way were the Tegeans overcome; and the post was 
assigned to the Athenians. 

When this matter had been arranged, the Greek army, 
in part composed of those who came at the first, in part of 
such as had flocked in from day to day, drew up thus : ® 


1 The mythic contest between the 
Greeks and the Amazons was said to 
have begun with Heracles, who in- 
vaded their country* on the Ther- 
modon, being required by Eurystheus 
to bring him the baldrick of 
Hippbll^ta. According to some, 
Theseus took part in this expedition ; 
but the generality of writers made 
his expedition distinct from that of 
Heracles, To revenge the attack 


of Theseus, the Amazons invaded 
Attica, passing round the Black Sea, 
and crossing the Cimmerian Bos- 
phorus upon the ice, according to 
Hellanlcus. They continued in 
Attica four months, and fought 
battles with various success, but at 
last were defeated by Theseus. 

“ See p. 30, etc. 

“ The list of states which Pausanias 
found inscribed on the base of the 
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lOjOoo Lacedaemonian troops held the right wing, 5,000 of 
whom were Spartans ; and these 5,000 were attended by 
35,000 helots, who were only lightly armed — seven helots 
to each Spartan. The place next to themselves the 
Spartans allotted to the Tegeans, on account of their courage 
and their claims. They were all fully armed, and numbered 
1,500 men. Next in order came the Corinthians, 5,000 
strong; and with them Pausanias had placed, at their 
request, the band of 300 which had , come from Potid^a 
in Pallene. The Arcadians of Orchomenus, in number 
600, came next; then the Sicydnians, 3,000: then the 
Epidaurians, 800; the Troezenians, 1,000; the Lepreats, 
200 ; the Mycenseans and Tirynthians, 400 ; the Phliasians, 
1,000 ; the Hermionians, 300 ; the Eretrians and Styreans, 
600; the Chalcidians, 400; and the Ambraciots, 500. 
After these came the Leucadians and Anactorians, who 
numbered 800; the Paleans of Cephallenia, 200; the 
iEginetans, 500 ; the Megarians, 3,000 ; and the Plataeans, 
600. Last of all, but first at their extremity of the line, 
were the Athenians, who, to the number of 8,000, held the 
left wing, under the command of Aristides. All these, 
except the helots — seven of whom attended each Spartan 
— ^were heavy-armed; and they amounted to 38,700 men. 
This was the number of hoplites which was brought together 
against the barbarian. The light-armed troops consisted of 
the 35,000 ranged with the Spartans, seven in attendance 

statue of Zeus, erected at Olympia having borne any part in defeating 
by the Greeks after the close of the the barbarian gave a claim for in- 
war, is not very materially different scription. The offerings dedicated 
from this. There are indeed some from the spoils of Platsea were re- 
variations, but they are of little im- garded, not as commemorative of 
portance, and admit of easy explana- that victory only, but of the whole 
tion. Pausanias omits the Eretrians, war ; and consequently all those 
the Leucadians, and the Paleans of who had shared in the victories, 
Cephallene : he adds the Eleans, whether by land or by sea, had 
Ceans, Melians, Tenians, Naxians, honourable- mention upon those 
and Cythnians. The islanders con- memorials. The only exception 
tained in the list of Pausanias had was in case of very trivial contin- 
their names inscribed on the statue, gents. The single penteconters of 
not as having sent contingents to the Siphnians and Seriphians, and 
Platsea, but as having taken part even the sing^le triremes of the 
in the war by fighting at Salamis. Crotonians (p. 136) and I^mnians 
Pausanias is mistaken when he (p. 148), were perhaps not thought 
speaks of the inscribed states as to entitle them to commemoration, 
having all shared in the battle. He If so, the , Tenians would probably 
may be corrected from Herodotus have been omitted but for the time- 
(viii. 82) and Thucydides (i. 132), liness of their desertion of the Per- 
frona which passages it appears that sians (p. 148), 
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TROOPS AT PLATjEA, 


upon each, all well equipped for war ] and of 34,500 others, 
belonging to the Lacedaemonians and the rest of the Greeks, 
at the rate (nearly) of one light- to one heavy-armed.^ 
Thus the entire number of the light-armed was 69,500. 
The Greek army, therefore, which mustered at Plataea, 
counting light-armed as well as heavy-armed, was but 1,800 
men short of 110,000; and this amount was exactly made 
up by the Thespians present in the camp; for 1,800 
Thespians, being the whole number left,^ were also 
with the army; but these men were without arms.^ 

When the mourning for Masistius was at an end, and 
the barbarians under Mardonius learnt that the Greeks 
were in the Platsean territory, they too moved towards 
the river Asopus. On their arrival Mardonius marshalled 
them thus against the Greeks : against the Lacedcemonians 
he posted his Persians ; and as the Persians were far 
more numerous, he drew them up with their ranks 
deeper than usual, and also extended their front so 
that part faced the Tegeans; and here he took care to 
choose the best troops to face the Lacedsemonians, whilst 
against the Tegeans he arrayed the less trustworthy. This 
was done at the suggestion of the Thebans. Next to the 
Persians he placed the Medes, facing the Corinthians, 
Potidseans, Orchomenians, and Sicyonians ; then the 
Bactrians, facing the Epidaurians, Troezenians, Lepreats, 
Tirynthians, Mycenseans, and Phliasians ; after them the 
Indians, facing the Hermionians, Eretrians, Styreans, and 
Chalcidians ; then the Sacse, facing the Ambraciots, 
Anactorians, Leucadians, Paleans, and ^ginetans ; last of 
all, facing the Athenians, the Platseans, and the Megarians, 
he placed the troops of the Bceotians, Locrians, Malians, 
and Thessalians, and also the thousand Phocians. The 


1 The numbers of this calculation 
are unusually accurate, the sum 
total of the hoplites being perfectly 
correct There is, however, an 
excess of 800 light-armed, which 
seems to have arisefi from a mis- 
calculation. If we subtract the' 5, 000 
Spartans from the 38,700 hoplites, 
the remainder is 33,700, not 34,500. 

^ After the destruction of the 700 
at Thermopylae. See pp. J09-117. 

3 It seems not improbable that in 
their hurried flight from Thespiss on 


the advance of Xerxes (p. 137) the 
Thespians may not have liked to en- 
cumber themselves with the weight of 
arms. And the other Greeks had none 
to lend them, as each state sent its 
full force to the war. The Thespians 
were inscribed on the Delphic tripod, 
though, according to Paiisanias, 
their name did not appear at Olym- 
pia. This does not prove, however, 
that they fought at Platsea. It may 
have been owing to their conduct at 
Thermopyl^, 
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whole of the Phocians had not joined the Medes ; on the 
contrary, there were some who had gathered themselves 
into bands about Parnassus, and made expeditions from 
thence, whereby they distressed Mardonius and the 
Greeks who sided with him, and did good service to 
the Greek cause. Mardonius also arrayed against the 
Athenians the Macedonians and the tribes dwelling about 
Thessaly. The number of the barbarians, as I have already 
mentioned, was 300,000; that of the Greeks who had 
made alliance with Mardonius is known to none ; for they 
were never counted : I should guess that they mustered 
near 50,000 strong. The troops thus marshalled were all 
foot-soldiers. As for the horse, it was drawn up by itself. 

When the marshalling of Mardonius’ troops was ended, 
the two armies proceeded on the next day to offer sacrifice. 
The Greek sacrifice was offered by Tisamenus, the sooth- 
sayer : he was an Elean, but had been admitted among their 
own citizens by the Lacedaemonians. He and his brother 
were the only men whom the Spartans ever admitted to 
citizenship.^ Tisamenus now found the victims favour- 
able, if the Greeks stood on the defensive, but not if they 
began the battle or crossed the river Asopus. With Mardon- 
ius also, who was very eager to begin the battle, the victims 
were not favourable for so doing; but he found they 
promised well whilst he stood on his defence. He too 
had made use of the Greek rites ; for Hegesistratus, 
an Elean, was his soothsayer. He had been hired at no 
inconsiderable price; and offered sacrifice with a right 
good will, in part from his hatred of the Lacedsemonians, 
in part for money’s sake. So when the victims did not allow 
either the Persians or their Greek allies to begin the battle — 
these Greeks had their own soothsayer, Hippomachus, a 
Leucadian — and when soldiers continued to pour into the 
opposite camp, and the numbers on the Greek side to 
increase continually, Timagemdas, a Theban, advised Mar- 
donius to keep a watch on the passes of Cithaeron, telling 
him how supplies of men kept flocking^ in day by day, 

* Herodotus must be supposed to this limitation it may be doubted 
mean the only foreigners \ otherwise whether admissions to citizenship 
his statement will be very incorrect, were really so rare. Herodotus 
Helots, it is well known, were often himself declares that the Minjae 
admitted to citizenship, becoming were received as citizens ; and Tyr- 
thereby Nebdamodeis, or new citi- taeus is said by Plutarch to have 
zens (Thucyd, vii. 58). Even with enjoyed the same privilege. 
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and assuring him that he might cut off large numbers. 
This advice was given eight days after the two armies 
first encamped opposite one another. Mardonius, seeing 
it was good advice, sent his cavalry, as soon as evening 
came, to that pass of Mount Cithaeron which opens out 
upon Plataea, a pass called by the Bceotians the ‘‘Three 
Heads,” but called the “Oak Heads” (Dryoscephalse) 
by the Athenians. Nor did he send in vain. They 
came upon a body of 500 beasts just entering the 
plain, bringing provisions to the Greek camp from the 
Peloponnese, with a number of men driving them. Seeing 
this prey in their power, the Persians set upon them and 
slaughtered them, sparing none, neither man nor beast; 
till at last, when they had had enough of slaying, they 
secured such as were left, and bore them off to the camp to 
Mardonius. 

After this they waited again for two days more, neither 
army wishing to begin the fight. The barbarians, indeed, 
advanced as far as the Asopus, and tried to tempt the 
Greeks to cross ; but neither side passed the stream. Still 
the cavalry of Mardonius harassed and annoyed the Greeks 
incessantly; for the Thebans, who were zealous for the 
Medes, pressed the war forward with all eagerness, and 
often led the charge till the lines met, while the Medes and 
Persians took their place, and displayed, many of them, 
great valour. For ten days nothing more than this was 
done; but on the eleventh day from the time when the 
two hosts first faced each other, near Platsea — the number 
of the Greeks was now much greater than it was at 
first, and Mardonius was impatient of delay — there was 
a conference held between Mardonius and Artabazus, a 
man esteemed by Xerxes more than almost any Persian. 
At this consultation Artabazus thought it would be best for 
them to break up from their quarters as soon as possible, and 
withdraw the whole army to the fortified town of Thebes, 
where they had abundant stores of corn for themselves and 
of fodder for the beasts. There they had only to sit quiet, 
and the war might be brought to an end. Coined gold 
was plentiful in the camp, and uncoined too ; they had silver, 
moreover, in great abundance, and drinking-cups. Let 
them take of these unsparingly, and distribute them among 
the Greeks, especially among the chief men in the cities ; it 
would not be long before the Greeks gave up their liberty, 
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without risking another battle. Thus the opinion of Arta- 
bazus agreed with that of the Thebans ; for he, too, had 
more foresight than some. Mardonius, on the other hand, 
expressed himself with more fierceness and obstinacy, and 
was utterly disinclined to yield. “Their army was vastly 
superior to that of the Greeks ; and they had best engage 
at once, and not wait till greater numbers were gathered 
against them. As for Hegesistratus and his victims, they 
should let them pass unheeded, not seeking to force them 
to be favourable, but, according to the old Persian custom, 
hastening to join battle.” When Mardonius had thus said 
his say, no one ventured to oppose him ; accordingly his 
scheme prevailed, for it was to him, and not to Artabazus, 
that the king had given the command. 

Mardonius now sent for the captains of the squadrons, 
and the generals of the Greeks in his service, and questioned 
them : “ Did they know of any prophecy which said that 
the Persians were to be destroyed in Greece ? ” All were 
silent; some because they did not know the prophecies, 
but others, who knew them well, because they did not 
think it safe to speak. So Mardonius, when none answered, 
said : “ Since ye know of no such oracle, or do not dare 
to speak of it, I, who know it well, will tell it you my- 
self. There is an oracle which says that the Persians shall 
come to Greece, sack the temple of Delphi, and when 
they have so done, perish one and all. Now, as we are 
aware of the prediction, we will neither go against the 
temple nor make any attempt to sack it : we therefore shall 
not perish. Rejoice then thus far, all ye who are well- 
wishers to the Persians, and doubt not we shall get the 
better of the Greeks.” When he had so spoken, he 
further ordered them to prepare and to put all in readiness 
for a battle upon the morrow. 

As for the oracle of which Mardonius spoke, and which 
he referred to the Persians, it did not, I am well assured, 
mean them, but the Illyrians and the Enchelean host. 
There are, however, some verses of Bacis which spoke of 
this battle i* 


“ By Thermodon's stream, and the grass-clad banks of Asopus, 

See where gather the Greeks, and hark to the foreigners’ war-shout. 
There in death shall lie, ere fate or Lach^sis doomed him, 

Many a bow-bearing Mede, when the day of calamity cometh.” 
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These verses, and some others like them which Musasus 
wrote, referred, I well know, to the Persians. 

After Mardonius had put his question about the pro- 
phecies, and spoken these words of encouragement, night 
drew on apace, and on both sides the watches were set. As 
soon as there was silence throughout the camp — the 
night was now well advanced, and the men seemed to 
be in their deepest sleep — Alexander, son of Amyntas, 
king and general of the Macedonians, rode up on horseback 
to the Athenian outposts, and desired to speak with the 
generals. Hereupon, while the greater part continued on 
guard, some of the watch ran to the generals and told them, 
‘‘ There had come a horseman from the Median camp, 
who would not say a word, except that he wished to speak 
with the generals, and mentioned them by name.” 

On hearing this, they hastened to the outpost, where 
they found Alexander, who addressed them thus : — 

‘^Athenians, what I am going to say I trust to your 
honour ; I charge you keep it secret from all but 
Pausanias, if you would not bring me to destruction. 
Had I not greatly at heart the welfare of Greece, I should 
not have come to tell you : but I am a Greek by descent 
myself, and I would not willingly see Greece exchange 
freedom for slavery. Know then that Mardonius and his 
army cannot obtain favourable omens ; had it not been for 
this, they would have fought you long ago. They have 
determined now to let the victims pass unheeded, and as 
soon as day dawns, to engage in battle. Mardonius, I 
imagine, is afraid that, if he delays, your numbers will 
increase. Make ready, then, to receive him. Should he, 
however, still postpone the combat, remain where you 
are : for his provisions will not last many days. If ye 
succeed in this war, forget not to work for my freedom ; 
consider the risk I have run, out of zeal for the cause 
of Greece, to acquaint you with what Mardonius intends, 
and to save you from being surprised by the barbarians. 
I am Alexander of Macedon.” 

As soon as he had said this, Alexander rode back to 
the camp, and returned to the station assigned him. 
Meanwhile the Athenian generals hastened to the right 
wing, and told Pausanias all that they had learnt from 
Alexander. Hereupon Pausanias was much alarmed, and 
addressed the generals in these words : — 
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“Since the battle is to begin at dawn to-morrow, it 
were well that you Athenians should stand opposed to the 
Persians, and we Spartans to the Boeotians and the other 
Greeks ; for ye know the Medes and their style of fight, 
since ye have .already fought with them at Marathon, but 
we are quite ignorant and without any experience of their 
warfare. While there is not a Spartan here who has 
fought against a Mede, of the Boeotians and Thessalians 
we have had experience. Take then your arms, and march 
over to our post upon the right, while we supply your 
place upon the left.” 

To this the Athenians replied : “ Long ago, when we 
saw that the Persians were drawn up to face you, we 
wished to suggest to you the same plan which you have 
been the first to propose. We feared, however, that per- 
haps our words might not please you. But, as you have 
now spoken of these things yourselves, we gladly give our 
consent, and are ready to do as you have said.” 

As both sides agreed, at dawn the Spartans and Athenians 
changed places. But the movement was seen by the 
Boeotians, who reported it to Mardonius ; on hearing what 
had been done, he at once made a change in the dis- 
position of his forces, and brought the Persians to face 
the Lacedaemonians. Then finding that his design was 
discovered, Pausanias led back his Spartans to the right 
wing; and Mardonius, seeing this, replaced his Persians 
on the left. When the troops again occupied their former 
posts, Mardonius sent a herald to the Spartans, who spoke 
as follows : — 

“Lacedaemonians, in these parts men say that you are 
the bravest of mankind, and admire you, because you never 
turn your backs in flight nor quit your ranks, but always 
stand firm, and either die at your posts or kill your foes. 
But in all this there is not one word of truth ; for we 
have now seen you, before battle was joined or our two 
hosts had come to blows, flying and leaving your posts ; 
you wished the Athenians to make the first trial of our arms, 
and take your own station against our slaves. These 
surely are not the deeds of brave men. Much do we find 
ourselves deceived in you; for we believed the report 
that reached our ears, and expected that you would 
send a herald with a challenge, proposing to fight by 
yourselves against our division of native Persians. We were 
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ready to have agreed to this^ but ye have made us no 
such offer — nay ! ye seem rather to shrink from meeting 
us. However, as no challenge comes from you to us, 
lo ! we send you a challenge. Why should not you on 
the part of the Greeks, as you are thought to be the 
bravest, and we on the part of the barbarians, fight a 
battle with equal numbers on both sides? Then, if the 
others think well to fight, let them engage afterwards \ but 
if not, if they are content that we should fight on behalf 
of all, let us do so ; and whichever side wins the battle, 
let them win it for their whole army.” 

When the herald had spoken, he waited a while, but, 
as no one made answer, he went back, and told Mar- 
donius what had happened. Mardonius was full of joy 
at this, and so elated by his phantom victory, that he 
gave orders to his horse to charge the Greeks. Then the 
horsemen drew near, and with their javelins and their 
arrows — for though horsemen they used the bow — did great 
damage to the Greek troops, who could not bring them 
to close combat. The fountain of Gargaphia, whence the 
whole Greek army drew its water, they choked and spoiled. 
The Lacedemonians were the only troops who had their 
station near this fountain; the other Greeks were more 
or less distant from it, according to their place in the 
line ; they were not far, however, from the Asopus. Still, 
as the Persian horse with their missiles did not allow 
them to approach, and they could not get their water 
from the river, these Greeks, no less than the Lace- 
daemonians, resorted at this time to the fountain. When 
the fountain was choked, the Greek commanders, now 
that the army had no longer a watering-place, and the 
cavalry greatly harassed them, held a meeting on these 
and other matters at the headquarters of Pausanias. 
For besides these difficulties, which were great enough, 
other circumstances added to their distress. All the pro- 
visions they had brought with them were gone ; and the 
attendants, who had been sent to fetch supplies from 
the Peloponnesepi were prevented from returning to camp 
by the Persian horse, which had now closed the passage. 
The captains, therefore, held a council, and it was agreed 
that, if the Persians did not give battle that day, the Greeks 
should move to the Island — a tract of ground which lies 
in front of Platsea,, ten furlongs from the Asopus and 
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Gargaphia, where the army was encamped. This tract was 
a sort of island on the mainland : for there is a river 
which, dividing near its source, runs down from Mount 
Cithseron into the plain below in two streams, flowing in 
channels about three furlongs apart, which after a while 
unite.^ ■ The name of this river is Oeroe, and the dwellers 
in those parts call it Asopus' daughter. This was the place 
to which the Greeks resolved to move; they chose it, 
because they would find abundance of water there, and 
because the horse could not harass them, as when drawn 
up in their front. They thought it best to begin their 
march at the second watch of the night, lest the Persians 
should see them as they left their station, and should follow 
and harass them with cavalry. It was agreed that, after 
they had reached the place, which Oeroe surrounds, as it 
flows down from Cithasron, they should despatch the same 
night half their army towards that mountain-range, to relieve 
those whom they had sent to procure provisions, who were 
now blocked up. 

With these resolves, they continued that whole day 
to suffer terribly from the attacks of the enemy’s horse. 
At length, towards dusk, the attacks of the horse ceased ; 
when night had closed in and the hour arrived for 
the army to commence its retreat, the greater number 
struck their tents and began the march. They did not 
try, however, to make for the appointed place; but in 
their anxiety to escape from the Persian horse, they 
had no sooner begun to move than they fled straight to 
Plataea, where they took up a position at the temple of 
Hera, which lies outside the city, about twenty furlongs 
from Gargaphia; and here they pitched their camp in 
front of the building. As soon as Pausanias saw these 
troops in motion, he issued orders to the Lacedsemonians 
to strike their tents and follow those who had been the 
first to go, supposing that they were on their march to the 

1 There is no “island," properly are not more than 300 yards apart, 
so called, in front of Plataea. There but gradually racrease the distance 
is, however, in the position and at to more than half a mile, after which 
about the distance indicated, a tract they again approach each other, and 
of ground nearly, though not quite, unite to form the small river which 
surrounded by water, which seems flows into the Corinthian Gulf at 
to be the place that bore the name. Livadhdstra. (See the Plan, p. 183.) 
Two small streams descend from the This river is, beyond a doubt, the 
flanks of Cithseron, which at first ancient O&roe. 
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appointed place. All but one of the captains were ready 
to obey his orders : Amompharetus, who was leader of the 
Pitanate company/ refused to move — “ He for one would not 
fly from the strangers, or of his own will bring disgrace 
upon Sparta.” It had happened that he was absent from 
the former conference; so what was now taking place 
astonished him. Pausanias and Euryanax thought it a 
monstrous thing that Amompharetus would not listen ; but 
considered that it would be yet more monstrous, if, when he 
had made up his mind, they were to leave the Pitanates to 
their fate ; for if they abandoned them to keep their agreement 
with the other Greeks, Amompharetus and his men might be 
destroyed. On this account they kept the Lacedaemonian 
force in its place, and used every endeavour to persuade 
Amompharetus that he was wrong to act as he was doing. 

The Spartans were thus engaged in these efforts to turn 
Amompharetus — the only man unwilling to retreat either in 
their own army or in that of the Tegeans. Meanwhile the 
Athenians, who knew that it was part of the Spartan character 
to say one thing and do another, remained quiet until 
the army began to retreat ; then they despatched a horse- 
man to see whether the Spartans really meant to march, 
or whether after all they had no intention of moving. He 
was also to ask Pausanias what he wished the Athenians 
to do. On his arrival the herald, found the Lacedsemonians 
drawn up in their old position, and their leading men 
quarrelling with one another. Pausanias and Euryanax had 
been urging Amompharetus not to endanger the lives of his 
men by staying behind while the others drew off, but 
without success ; until at last the dispute had grown hot 
between them just when the Athenian herald came. At 
this point Amompharetus, * who was still disputing, took 
up a large stone with both his hands, and placed it at 
the feet of Pausanias, saying, “With this pebble I vote 
not to run from the strangers.” ^ Pausanias called him a 


1 Thucydides declares the belief 
in a “ Pitanate company” to have 
been a vulgar error among the Greeks 
generally. He absolutely denies the 
existence, at any time, of such a 
body (i. 20). It is possible that no 
portion of the Spartan army may 
have borne this name, but as Pit^na 
was a suburb of Sparta possessing 


a certain distinctness in itself, it is 
likely to have furnished to the army 
a battalion of its own, which Hero- 
dotus, who had been at Pitana, 
would intend to mark out for honour. 
He might call this ‘ ‘ the Pitanate 
company” without meaning that it 
actually bore the title. 

“ See p. 176. 
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fool and a madman, and turned to the Athenian herald, 
who had made the enquiries with which he was charged, 
and bade him tell his countrymen how he was occupied, 
and ask them to come nearer, and retreat or not according 
to the movements of the Spartans. So the herald went 
back to the Athenians; and the Spartans continued to 
dispute till dawn. Then Pausanias, who as yet had not 
moved, gave the signal for retreat, expecting, and as the 
event proved, rightly, that when Amompharetus saw the 
rest of the Lacedaemonians in motion, he would be un- 
willing to be left behind. No sooner was the signal given, 
than all the army except the Pitanates began their march, 
and retreated along the line of the hills ; the Tegeans 
accompanying them. The Athenians too set oif in good 
order, but by a different way from the , Lacedaemonians. 
For while the latter clung to the hilly ground and the skirts 
of Mount Cithaeron, because afraid of the enemy’s horse, 
the former betook themselves to the low country and 
marched through the plain. Amompharetus at first did not 
believe that Pausanias would dare to leave him behind ; 
he therefore remained firm in his resolve to keep his men 
at their post ; when, however, Pausanias and his troops were 
now some way off, Amompharetus thought himself forsaken 
in good earnest, and ordered his men to take their arms, 
and led them at a walk towards the main army. Now 
the army was waiting for them about ten furlongs off, 
and had halted upon the river Moloeis ^ at a place called 
Argiopius, where there is a temple of Eleusinian Demeter. 
They had stopped here, that if Amompharetus and his 
men should refuse to quit the spot where they were drawn 
up, and should not stir, they might be ^able to move back 
and lend them assistance. Amompharetus, however, and 
his companions rejoined the main bodies ; and at the same 
time the whole mass of the barbarian cavalry arrived and 
began to press them hard. The horsemen had followed 
their usual practice and ridden up to the Greek camp, 
when they discovered that the place where the Greeks 
had been posted hitherto was deserted. ^Upon this they 
pushed forward, and, as soon as they overtook the enemy, 
pressed heavily on them. 

When Mardonius heard that the Greeks had retired 

^ The Moloeis must be one of the the Oeroe, but it is not possible to 
small streams which join to form determine which of them. 
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under cover of the night, and saw the place empty, he 
summoned Thorax of Larissa, and his brothers, Eurypylus 
and Thrasideius, and said : — 

“ Sons of Aleuas 1 what will ye say now, when ye see 
the place empty ? Why, you who dwell in their neigh- 
bourhood told me the Lacedsemonians never fled from 
battle, but were brave beyond the rest of mankind. 
Lately you saw them change their place in the line 
yourselves ; and here, as all may see, they have run away 
during the night. Verily, when their turn came to fight 
with those who are in very truth the bravest warriors in 
the world, they showed plainly enough that they are worth- 
less men of no account, who have distinguished themselves 
among Greeks — men themselves of nought. However, I 
can readily excuse you ; you knew nothing of the Persians, 
and praised these men from your acquaintance with them ; 
but I marvel the more at Artabazus, that he should have 
been afraid of the Lacedsemonians, and have given us 
therefore advice so dastardly, — bidding us break up our 
camp, and remove to Thebes, and allow ourselves to be 
besieged there by the Greeks, — advice of which I shall 
take care to inform the king. But of this hereafter. Now 
we must not allow them to escape us, but must pursue 
till we overtake them ; then we must exact vengeance for 
all the wrongs which have been suffered at their hands 
by the Persians.” 

Then he crossed the Asopus, and led the Persians 
at a run directly on the track of the Greeks, whom he 
believed to be in flight. He could not see the Athenians ; 
for, as they had taken the way of the plain, they were 
hidden from his sight by the hills ; he therefore led his 
troops against the Lacedaemonians and the Tegeans only. 
When the commanders of the other divisions of the 
barbarians saw the Persians pursuing the Greeks so 
hastily, they all seized their standards, and hurried on 
at their best speed in great disorder and disarray. On 
they went with loud shouts in a wild crowd, thinking to 
swallow up the runaways. 

Meanwhile Pausanias had sent a horseman to the 
Athenians, when the cavalry first fell upon him, with this 
message 

Men of Athens ! now that the great struggle has come, 
which is to decide the freedom or the slavery of Greece, 
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we Lacedaemonians and you Athenians are deserted by 
the other allies, who have fled during the night. We are 
resolved what to do — we must endeavour, as best we may, 
to defend ourselves and to help one another. Now, had 
the horse fallen upon you first, we with the Tegeans (who 
remained faithful to the Greek cause) would have been 
bound to render you assistance against them. As, however, 
the entire body has advanced upon us, it is your place to 
come to our aid, sore pressed as we are. Should you be 
so beset that you cannot come, send us your archers, and 
you will earn our gratitude. We acknowledge that through- 
out this war there has been no zeal to be compared to 
yours — we therefore doubt not that you will do us this 
service.” 

As soon as the Athenians received this message, they 
were anxious to go to the aid of the Spartans, and to help 
them to the utmost ; but as they were on the march, the 
Greeks on the king’s side, whose place in the line had 
been opposite theirs, fell upon them, and so harassed 
them by their attacks that it was not possible to give the 
aid they desired. Accordingly, the Lacedaemonians and 
the Tegeans— whom nothing could induce to quit their 
side — were left alone to resist the Persians. Including 
the light-armed, the number of the former was 50,000; 
while that of the Tegeans was 3,000. As they were about 
to engage Mardonius and the troops under him, they 
made ready to offer sacrifice. The victims, however, were 
unfavourable ; and during the delay, many fell on the 
Spartan side, and a still greater number were wounded. 
For the Persians had made a rampart of their wicker 
shields,^ and shot from behind them such showers of arrows, 
that the Spartans were in great danger. The victims con- 
tinued unpropitious; till at last Pausanias raised his eyes 
to the Platsean temple of Hera, and called the goddess to 
his aid, and besought her not to disappoint the hopes of the 
Greeks. As he offered his prayer, the Tegeans advanced 
before the rest, and rushed on against the enemy; and 
the Lacedaemonians, who had obtained favourable omens 
the moment that Pausanias prayed, at length after long 

^ The wicker shield used by the at Persepolis, seems to have been 
Persians, both at this time and ^ in adopted from the Assyrians, on 
the age of Xenophon i. viii. whose monuments it not unfrequently 

^ 9), which is not, however, seen appears. 
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delay advanced to the attack ; while the Persians, on their 
side, stopped shooting, and prepared to meet them. At 
first the combat was by the wicker shields. Afterwards, 
when these were swxpt down, a fierce contest took place by 
the side of the temple of Demeter, which lasted long, and 
ended in a hand-to-hand struggle. The barbarians many 
times seized the Greek spears and broke them ; for in 
boldness and warlike spirit the Persians were not inferior 
to the Greeks ; but they were without bucklers,^ untrained, 
and far below the enemy in skill Sometimes singly, some- 
times in bodies of ten, now fewer now more, they dashed 
forward upon the Spartan ranks, and perished. 

The fight went most against the Greeks where Mardonius, 
on a white horse, surrounded by the bravest Persians, 
the thousand picked men, fought in person. As long as 
Mardonius was alive, these resisted all attacks, and, while 
defending themselves, struck down no small number of 
Spartans ; but after Mardonius fell, and the troops with 
him, which were the main strength of the army, perished, 
the remainder yielded to the Lacedaemonians, and took 
to flight. Their light clothing and want of bucklers did 
them the greatest harm : for they had to fight against men 
heavily armed, without defence themselves. Then was the 
warning of the oracle fulfilled,^ and the vengeance due to 
the Spartans for the slaughter of Leonidas was paid them 
by Mardonius ^ — then too did Pausanias win a victory ex- 
ceeding in glory all to which our knowledge extends. 
Mardonius was slain by Aeimnestus, a man famous in 
Sparta. As soon as the Persians were put to flight by the 
Lacedaemonians, they ran hastily away in disorder, and 
took refuge in their own camp, within the wooden 
defence which they had raised in the Theban territory. It 
is a marvel to me how it happened that, although the 
battle was fought close to the grove of Demeter, yet not 
a single Persian appears to have died on the sacred soil, 
nor even to have set foot upon it, while round about 
the precinct, in the unconsecrated ground, great numbers 
perished. I imagine — if it is lawful, in matters which con- 

^ The wicker shields of the no -defence but the breastplate, or 
Persians were useless for close coat of scale armour, to the spears 
combat, and they seem to have been of their adversaries. Perhaps some 
destroyed in the first attack of the were even without this protection. 
Greeks. The Persians were then “ See pp. 163, 190. 
exposed without bucklers, and with ® Seep. 163. 
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cern the gods, to imagine at all — that the goddess herself 
kept them out, because they had burnt her dwelling at 
Eleusis. 

Artabazus had disapproved from the first of the king’s 
leaving Mardonius behind him, and had made great 
endeavours, but in vain, to dissuade Mardonius from 
risking a battle ; when he found that the latter was bent on 
acting against his wish, he did as follows : — He had a force 
under his orders which was far from small, amounting to 
near 40,000 men. Being well aware how the battle was 
likely to go, as soon as the two armies began to fight he 
led his soldiers forward in an orderly array, bidding them 
all march at the same pace, and follow at the same 
speed as himself. When he had issued these commands, 
he pretended to lead them to the battle. But in his 
advance he saw that the Persians were already in flight, 
and instead of keeping the same order he wheeled his 
troops suddenly round, and beat a retreat ; nor did he 
even seek shelter within the palisade or behind the 
walls of Thebes, but hurried on into Phocis, wishing 
to make his way to the Hellespont with all speed. As 
for the Greeks upon the king’s side, while most of them 
played the coward purposely, the Boeotians had a long 
struggle with the Athenians. Those of the Thebans who 
were attached to the Medes especially displayed no little 
zeal ; far from playing the coward, they fought with such 
fury that 300 of the best and bravest among them were 
slain by the Athenians. At last they too were routed, and 
fled — not, however, in the same direction as the Persians 
and the crowd of allies, who took no part in the battle, but 
ran ofl* without striking a blow — but to the city of Thebes. 
To me it shows very clearly how completely the rest of 
the barbarians were dependent upon the Persian troops, 
that here they all fled at once, without coming to blows 
with the enemy, merely because they saw the Persians 
running away. So it came to pass that the whole army 
took to flight, except only the horse, both Persian and 
Boeotian. These did good service to tfhe flying foot- 
soldiers by advancing close to the enemy, and separating 
the Greeks from their own fugitives. The victors, however, 
pressed on, pursuing and slaying the remnant of the king’s 
army. 

Meantime, while the flight continued, tidings reached the 
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Greeks who were drawn up round the temple of Hera, and 
so were absent from the battle, that the fight was begun, 
and that Pausanias was gaining the victory. Hearing this, 
they rushed forward without any order, the Corinthians 
taking the upper road across the skirts of Cithaeron and 
the hills, which led straight to the temple of Demeter; 
while the Megarians and Phli^ians followed the level route 
through the plain. These last had almost reached the 
enemy, when the Theban horse espied them, and, observing 
their disarray, despatched against them the squadron of 
Asopodorus. He charged them with such effect that 
he left 600 of their number dead upon the plain, and, 
pursuing the rest, compelled them to seek shelter in 
Cithaeron. So these men perished without honour. The 
Persians, and the multitude with them, who fled to 
the wooden fortress, were able to ascend into the towers 
before the Lacedemonians came. Thus placed, they 
proceeded to strengthen the defences as best they could ; 
and when the Lacedemonians arrived, a sharp fight took 
place at the rampart. As long as the Athenians were away, 
the barbarians kept their assailants off, and had much the 
best of the combat, since the Lacedemonians were unskilled 
in the attack on walled places ; but on the arrival of the 
Athenians, a more violent assault was made, and the wall 
was for a long time attacked with fury. In the end the 
valour and perseverance of the Athenians prevailed — 
they gained the top of the wall, and, breaking through 
it, enabled the Greeks to pour in. The first to enter here 
were the Tegeans, and it was they who plundered the 
tent of Mardonius ; among other booty they found the 
manger from which his horses ate, all of solid brass, 
and well worth seeing. This manger was given by the 
Tegeans to the temple of Athene Alea, while the remainder 
of their booty was brought to be divided among the 
Greeks. As soon as the wall was broken down, the 
barbarians no longer kept together in any array, nor was 
there one among them who thought of making further 
resistance — in good truth, they were all half dead with 
fright, huddled as so many thousands were into so narrow 
and confined a space. With such readiness did they 
submit to be slaughtered by the Greeks, that of the 
300,000 men who composed the army'— omitting the 40,000 
by whom Artabazus was accompanied in his flight — no 
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more than 3,000 outlived the battled Of the Lacedaemonians 
from Sparta 91 died in this combat ; of the Tegeans, 
16; of the Athenians, 52.2 

On the side of the barbarians, the greatest courage was 
shown, among the foot-soldiers, by the Persians; among 
the horse, by the Sacse ; while Mardonius himself, as a 
man, bore off the palm. Among the Greeks, the Athenians 
and the Tegeans fought well; but the prowess shown by 
the Lacedaemonians was beyond either.*^ Of this I have 
but one proof to offer — since all the three nations overthrew 
the force opposed to them — that the Lacedaemonians fought 
and conquered the best troops. The bravest man by far 
on that day was, in my judgment, Aristodemus — the same 
who alone escaped from the slaughter of the 300 at Ther- 
mopylae, and who on that account had to face reproaches 
and disgrace;^ next to him were Posidonius, Philocyon, 
and Amompharetus the Spartan. The Spartans, however, 
who took part in the fight, when the question of who had 
distinguished himself most ’’ came to be talked over among 
them, decided ^'that Aristodemus, who, on account of 
the blame which attached to him, had manifestly courted 
death, and had therefore left his place in the line and 
behaved like a madman, had done in truth very notable 
deeds; but Posidonius, who, with no such desire to 
lose his life, had quitted himself no less gallantly, was so 
far a braver man than he.’^ Perhaps it was envy that 
made them say so. Of those whom I have named as slain 
in this battle, all, save Aristodemus, received public 
honours : Aristodemus alone had no honours, because he 
courted death for the reason mentioned. As for Calli- 
crates, — ^the most beautiful man, not among the Spartans 
only, but in the whole Greek camp, — ^he was not killed 

* It cannot be doubted that there of those who made their escape from 
was an enormous carnage, though the camp and joined the retreating 
this statement may exceed the truth, forces of Artabazus. Does Herodotus 
.^Eschylus 814) mentions the mean to say that the Greeks spared 

“ heaps of dead ’’ which would carry only 3,000? 

down the evidence of the fight to " Plutarch confirms this state- 
the third generation. Dibdorus (xi. ment, but adds that the whole num- 
32) declares that no quarter was ber of Greeks slain was 1,360. 
given, and lays the number of the ^ .®schylus, although himself an 
slain at 100,000. Plutarch {Vit, Athenian, assigns the whole credit of 
Aristid, chap. 19) follows Herodotus, the victory at Platsea to the ‘ ‘ Dorian 
There would, however, be no means spear” {Persce, 812, 813). 
of estimating accurately the number ^ Seep. 119. 
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in the battle ; for while Pausanias was still consulting the 
victims, as he sat in his proper place in the line, an arrow 
struck him on the side. While his comrades advanced 
to the fight, he was borne out of the ranks, very loth to 
die, as he showed by the words which he addressed 
to Arimnestus, a Platsean : I grieve, not because I 
have to die for my country, but because I have not 
lifted my arm against the enemy, nor done any worthy 
deed, much as I have desired it.'' The Athenian who is 
said to have distinguished himself the most was Sbphanes, 
of whom two stories are told : according to one, he wore 
an iron anchor, fastened to the belt of his breastplate by 
a brazen chain ; this, when he came near the enemy, he 
threw out, that when they made their charge it might be 
impossible for him to be driven from his post: as soon 
as the enemy fled, he took up his anchor and joined the 
pursuit. The other story relates that Sophanes, instead of 
having an iron anchor fastened to his breastplate, bore the 
device of an anchor on his shield, which he never allowed 
to rest, but made it run round continually. 

As soon as the Greeks at Platsea had overthrown the 
barbarian, a woman came over from the enemy. She 
was one of the wives of Pharandates, a Persian; when 
she heard that the Persians were slain, and that the 
Greeks were winning, she adorned herself and her maids 
with many golden ornaments, and with the best of her 
apparel, and alighting from her litter, came to the Lacedae- 
monians before the slaughter was over. When she saw 
that all the orders were given by Pausanias, whose name 
and country she had often heard, she knew who he must 
be : therefore she clasped his knees, and said : — 

“ King of Sparta ! ^ save thy suppliant from the slavery 
that awaits the captive. Already I am beholden to thee for 
one service — the slaughter of these men, wretches who had 
no regard for gods. I am by birth a Goan, the daughter of 
Hegetoridas. The Persians seized me by force in C5s, and 
kept me against my will." 

Lady," answered Pausanias, fear nothing : as a sup- 
pliant thou art safe — and still more, if thou hast spoken 
truth, and Hegetoridas of Cos is thy father — for he is bound 
to me by closer ties of friendship than any man in those 
regions." Then Pausanias placed the woman in the charge 
^ Note that she calls him king, though he was only regent. See pp. ix, 175. 
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of some of the Ephors who were present,’- and afterwards 
sent her to ^gina, where she wished to go. 

Soon after this the Mantineans arrived on the field, and 
found that all was over, and that it was too late to take part 
in the battle. Greatly distressed, they declared themselves to 
deserve a fine, as loiterers ; and when they learnt that a portion 
of the Medes had fled under Artabazus, they were anxious 
to go after them as far as Thessaly. The Lacedaemonians, 
however, would not permit the pursuit ; so they returned to 
their own land, and sent the commanders of their army into 
banishment. Soon after the Mantineans, the Eleans arrived, 
and showed the same sorrow ; they too returned home, and 
banished their commanders. 

There was an ^Eginetan fighting at Plataea whose name 
was Lampon, a man of the first rank among his country- 
men. He went about this same time to Pausanias, and 
pressed on him a deed of utter wickedness. “ Son of Cleom- 
brotus,’’ 2 he said very earnestly, what thou hast already 
done is exceedingly great and glorious. By the favour of 
God thou hast saved Greece, and gained renown beyond 
all the Greeks of whom we have knowledge. Finish thy 
work now, that thine own fame may be increased, and 
that henceforth barbarians may fear to commit outrages on 
Greeks. When Leonidas was slain at Thermopylce, Xerxes 
and Mardonius commanded that he should be beheaded 
and crucified. Do the like at this time by Mardonius, and 
thou wilt have glory in Sparta, and throughout the whole 
of Greece. When he is hanging on a cross, thou hast 
avenged Leonidas, thy fathers brother.’’ Lampon spoke 
thus, thinking to please Pausanias ; but Pausanias answered : 

My ^ginetan friend, for thy foresight and thy friendliness 
I am much obliged to thee: but thy advice is not good. 
First hast thou exalted me to the skies, by thy praise of my 
country and my deeds ; then thou hast cast me down to the 
ground, by bidding me maltreat the dead, and saying that 
thus I shall raise myself in men’s esteem. Such doings befit 
barbarians, not Greeks ; even in barbarians we detest them. 

# 

1 This presence of Ephors in the on foreign expeditions. Now this 
camp is very remarkable. Hitherto last privilege begins to suffer invasion, 
the kings, notwithstanding the grad- Ephors. however, do not yet, for a 
ual encroachment of the Ephors considerable period, r^^^/j/^yri^/accom- 
npon their authority, had at least pany the king when he goes abroad, 
been uncontrolled in the camp and ^ See p. ix. 
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On such terms, then, I could not wish to please the 
^ginetans, nor those who think as they think — enough for 
me to gain the approval of my countrymen, by righteous 
deeds and righteous words. Leonidas, whom thou wouldst 
have me avenge, is abundantly avenged already. Surely the 
countless lives here taken are enough to avenge, not him 
alone, but all who fell at Thermopyl^. Come not again 
before me with such words, nor with such counsel ; and 
thank my forbearance that thou art not punished.” Then 
Lampon went his way. 

After this Pausanias caused proclamation to be made, 
that no one should lay hands on the loot, but that the 
helots should bring it all to one place. So the helots 
went through the camp, and found many tents richly 
adorned with furniture of gold and silver, couches overlaid 
with the same, and golden bowls, goblets, and other drinking- 
vessels. On the carriages were bags containing gold 
and silver kettles ; from the bodies of the slain they took 
bracelets and chains, and scymitars of gold — of embroidered 
apparel no one made account. The helots at this time 
stole many things of much value, which they sold to the 
^ginetans ; they brought in no small quantity as well, 
chiefly such things as it was not possible to hide. This 
was the beginning of the great wealth of the ^ginetans, 
who bought the gold of the helots as if it had been brass.^ 
When all the loot had been brought together, a tenth of 
the whole was set apart for the Delphian god; of this 
was made the golden tripod which stands on the bronze 
serpent with three heads, quite close to the altar.^ Portions 
were also set apart for the gods of Olympia and of the 
Isthmus : from which were made, in the one case, a bronze 


1 This ignorance of the helots has 
been well compared to that of the 
Swiss after the battle of Granson, 
when, according to Philippe de 
Comines, they “ne connurent les 
biens qu’ils eurent en leurs mains 
. . . il y en eut quiwendirent grande 
quantity de plats et d'escuelles 
d’argent, pour deux grands blancs 
la pi^ce, cuidans que cefzist estaing^^ 
(Memoir es, v. 2), 

“ The fate of the tripod is curious. 
The golden portion of it was 
plundered by the Phocians in 


the Sacred War (Pausan. x. xiii. § 
5) ; the bronze stand, which re- 
mained at Delphi to the time of 
Pausanias, was carried to Constanti- 
nople by the Emperor Constantine, 
and placed in the Hippodrome, 
where it continues to the present day. 
During the occupation of Constan- 
tinople by the Western Powers in 
1880, not only were excavations 
made, and the serpent laid bare to 
its base, but by the application of 
chemical solvents the inscription was 
almost entirely recovered (seep. 148). 
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Zeus ten cubits high ; ^ and in the other, a bronze Poseidon 
of seven cubits.^ After this, the rest of the spoil was 
divided among the soldiers, each of whom received less 
or more according to his deserts ; a distribution too was 
made of the Persian women, of the gold and silver, the 
beasts of burden, and all the other valuables. For Pausa- 
nias there were set apart ten specimens of each kind of 
thing— women, horses, talents, camels, or \vhatever else 
there was in the spoil. 

Here is another story of the time. When Xerxes fled 
from Greece, he left his war-tent with Mardonius : when 
Pausanias, therefore, saw the tent with its adornments of 
gold and silver, and its hangings of many colours, he 
gave commandment to the bakers and the cooks to make 
him a banquet ready, such as they did for Mardonius. 
Then they made ready as they were bidden; and Pausa- 
nias, seeing the couches of gold and silver decked out 
with their rich coverings, and the tables of gold and silver, 
and the feast prepared with all magnificence, was astonished 
at the good things set before him, and laughingly gave 
orders to his own men to provide a Spartan supper. When 
the suppers were served, and a vast difference was seen 
between the two, Pausanias laughed, and sent his servants 
to call the Greek generals. On their coming, he pointed 
to the two boards, and said : — 

I sent for you, Greeks, to show you the folly of this 
Median commander, who when enjoying such fare as this 
must needs come here to rob us of our penury.” 

The day after the battle, the body of Mardonius 
disappeared ; but who stole it I cannot say with certainty. 
I have heard of a number of persons, and those too of 
many nations, who are said to have given him burial ; and 
I know that many have received large sums for this 
from Artontes, son of Mardonius ; but I cannot discover 
with any certainty which of them it was who took the body 


1 Pausanias saw this statue, with 
its inscription still perfect, at the 
distance of nearly seven centuries. 
It stood in the space between the 
great temple and the council-house, 
and looked towards the east (Pausan. 
v. xxiii. ^ i). The inscription, like 
that on the tripod, simply gave the 
names of the nations. 


® Pausanias mentions three statues 
of Poseidon at tie Isthmus, two in 
the pronaos or ante-chapel of the 
great temple, and one in the chapel 
of Palsemon within the sacred 
precinct (n. i. § 6, iii. ^ i). But he 
does not identify any of them with 
this Colossus. 
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away and buried it. The Greeks, after sharing the booty 
upon the field of Plataea, proceeded to bury their own dead, 
each state apart. The Lacedaemonians made three graves : in 
one they buried their youths, among whom were Posidonius, 
Amompharetus, Philocyon, and Callicrates ; in another, the 
rest of the Spartans ; and in the third, the helots.^ The 
Tegeans buried all their dead in a single grave ; as also 
did the Athenians theirs, and the Megarians and Phliasians 
those who were slain by the horse : as for the other tombs 
which are to be seen at Plataea, they were raised, as I 
understand, by the Greeks whose troops took no part in 
the battle ; as they were ashamed of themselves, they erected 
empty barrows upon the field, to obtain credit with those 
who should come after. Among others, the -^Eginetans have 
a grave there, which goes by their name ; this, as I learn, 
was made ten years later. 

After the Greeks had buried their dead at Platsea, 
they at once held a council, where it was resolved to 
make war on Thebes, and to require that those who had 
joined the Medes should be delivered into their hands. 
Two men who had been the ringleaders were especially 
named — Timagenidas and Attaginus. If the Thebans 
should refuse to give up the men, it was determined 
to lay siege to their city, and never stir from it till it 
should surrender. After this resolve, the army marched 
upon Thebes, eleven days after the battle of Platsea ; when 
they had demanded the men and been refused, they began 
the siege, Laying the country waste all round, and making 
assaults upon the wall. When twenty days were gone, and 
the violence of the Greeks did not lessen, Timagenidas 
thus advised his countrymen : — 

‘‘Men of Thebes, since the Greeks have determined 
that they will never desist from the siege till either they 
take Thebes or we are delivered to them, Boeotia must 
not suffer any longer on our behalf. If it is money that 
they covet really, and their demand of us is but a pretext, 
let money from the treasury of the state be given them : 
for the state, a«d not we alone, embraced the cause of 

^ In the time of Pausanias only common sepulchre of the other 
three graves were shown. One was Greeks. The former two bore 
called the tomb of the Lacedse- inscriptions ascribed to SimSnldes 
monians, another of the Athenians, (Pausan. IX. ii. §4). 
and the third was said to be the 
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the Medes. If, however, they really want our persons, 
and on that account press this siege, we are ready to be 
delivered to them and to stand our trial.” 

The Thebans thought this offer very right and seasonable 3 
therefore they despatched a herald without delay to Pausa- 
nias, and told him they were willing to deliver up the men. 
As soon as an agreement had been concluded upon these 
terms, Attaginus made his escape from the city ; his sons, 
however, were surrendered in his place ; but Pausanias 
refused to hold them guilty, since children (he said) could 
have had no part in such an offence. The rest of those 
whom the Thebans gave up had expected to obtain a trial, 
and in that case they trusted to escape by bribery; but 
Pausanias was afraid of this, and dismissed at once the 
whole army of allies, and took the men with him to Corinth, 
when he slew them all. 

Artabazus, who fled from Plataea, was soon far on his 
journey. When he reached Thessaly, the inhabitants 
received him hospitably, and made inquiries of the rest 
of the army, since they were still altogether ignorant of 
what had taken place at Plataea. On this, as he knew well 
that, if he told the truth, he would run great risk of death 
for himself and his whole army — if the facts were once 
announced, all who learnt them would be sure to fall upon 
him- — Artabazus now answered the Thessalians thus : — 

“ I am hastening, as ye see, Thessalians, into Thrace ; 
and I am anxious to use all possible despatch, as I am sent 
with this force on special business from the main army. 
Mardonius and his host are close behind me, and may be 
looked for shortly. When he comes, receive him as ye 
have received me, and show him every kindness. Be 
sure ye will never regret it, if ye do.” 

With these words he took his departure, and marched 
his troops at their best speed through Thessaly and 
Macedon straight on Thrace, following the inland route, 
which was the shortest, and using all possible despatch. 
He succeeded in reaching Byzantium (Constantinople) 
himself; but a great part of his arn>y perished on 
the road — many being cut to pieces by the Thracians, 
and others dying from hunger and excess of toil. From 
Byzantium Artabazus set sail, and crossed the strait, 
returning into Asia. 
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VIII. 

The Battle of Mycale, and Subsequent Events of 
B.C. 479. End of the Persian Invasion. 

On the same day that the blow was struck at Platsea, 
another defeat befell the Persians at Mj^cale in Ionia. 
While the Greek fleet under Leotychides the Lacedse- 
monian was still lying inactive at Delos, there arrived an 
embassy from Samos, of three men, Lamp5n, Athenagoras, 
and Hegesistratus. The Samians had sent them secretly, 
concealing their departure both from the Persians and 
from their own tyrant Theomestor, whom the Persians 
had made ruler of Samos.^ When the envoys came 
before the Greek commanders, Hegesistratus urged them 
with many arguments. “ The lonians only needed to see 
them arrive in order to revolt from the Persians ; the 
Persians would never await their coming, or if they did, 
it would be to offer them the finest booty that they 
could anywhere expect to gain”; at the same time he 
made appeal to the gods they all worshipped alike, and 
besought them to deliver Greeks from slavery, and to drive 
back the barbarians. “This might very easily be done, 
for the Persian ships were bad sailers, and no match for 
theirs ” ; he added, moreover, “ that if there was any suspicion 
that the Samians intended to deal treacherously, they were 
ready to become hostages themselves, and to return on board 
the ships of their allies to Asia.” When the Samian stranger 
continued importunately beseeching him, Leotychides, either 
because he wan^d an omen, or by mere chance, as God 
guided him, asked the man, “Samian stranger! tell me thy 
name.” “ Hegesistratus (army -leader),” answered the other, 
and might have said more, but Leotychides stopped him by 
exclaiming, “ I accept this omen of thy name. Only, before 
' Page 150. 
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thou goest, swear to us, thyself and thy brother-envoys, 
that the Samians will indeed be our warm friends and 
allies.'’ No sooner had he spoken than he carried out the 
plan. The Samians pledged their word upon the spot; 
and oaths of alliance were exchanged between them and 
the Greeks. This done, two of the envoys forthwith 
sailed away; as for Hegesistratus, Leotychides kept him 
to accompany his own fleet, for he considered his name 
a good omen. The Greeks remained where they were that 
day; on the next they sacrificed, and found the victims 
favourable; so they put to sea, and sailed across from Delos 
to Samos. Arriving off Calami, on the Samian coast, they 
brought the fleet to anchor near the temple of Hera there, 
and prepared to engage the Persians at sea. These 
no sooner heard of the approach of the Greeks, than 
they dismissed the Phoenician ships, and sailed with the 
remainder to the mainland ; for it had been resolved not 
to risk a battle, since the Persian fleet was thought to be 
no match for the enemy. They fled, therefore, to the 
mainland to be under the protection of their land army, 
now at Mycale,^ composed of the troops left by Xerxes 
to guard Ionia. This was an army of 60,000 men, 
under the command of Tigranes, a Persian of uncommon 
beauty and stature. The commanders resolved therefore 
to betake themselves to these troops for defence, to drag 
their ships ashore, and to build a rampart round them, 
which might at once protect the fleet, and serve as a place 
of refuge for themselves. Then the commanders put 
to sea ; and passing the temple of the Eumemdes, 
arrived at the territory of Mycale. There is an ancient 
temple of Eleusinian Demeter here, and they drew the 
ships up on the beach, and surrounded them with a rampart 
made of stones and trunks of trees, cutting down all the 
fruit-trees which grew near, and defending the barrier with 
stakes firmly planted in the ground. Here they were pre- 
pared either to win a battle or undergo a siege. 

When the Greeks understood that the barbarians had 
fled to the mainland, they were much ‘^mnoyed at their 
escape : nor could they determine at first what to do, 
whether to return home, or proceed to the Plellespont. In 
the end they resolved to do neither, but to sail for the 

* Mycale is the modera Cape S, Mary, the promontory which runs 
out towards Samos. 
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continent. So they made themselves ready for . a sea-fight 
and prepared boarding-gangways, and whatever else was 
necessary; then they sailed to Mycale. Now, when they 
came to the camp, they found no one would venture out to 
meet them, but saw the ships all dragged ashore within the 
barrier, and a strong land force drawn up upon the beach ; 
Leotychides therefore sailed along the shore in his ship, 
keeping as close-hauled to the land as possible, and by the 
voice of a herald thus addressed the lonians : — 

“ Men of Ionia — ye who can hear me speak — take heed 
to what I say; the Persians wdli not understand a word 
that I utter. When we join battle with them, before aught 
else remember Freedom — and next, recollect our watchword, 
Hebe. If there be any who cannot hear me, let those 
who hear report my words to them.” 

In all this Leotychides had the same design as Themis- 
tocles at Artemisium.^ Either the barbarians would not 
know what he had said, and the lonians would be 
persuaded to revolt from them ; or, if his words were 
reported to the barbarians, they would mistrust their Greek 
soldiers. After Leotychides had spoken thus, the Greeks 
brought their ships to land, and disembarked, and arrayed 
themselves for battle. When the Persians saw them mar- 
shalling their array, and remembered the advice which 
had been offered to the lonians, their first act was to 
disarm the Samians, whom they suspected of complicity 
with the enemy. For it had happened lately that a 
number of the Athenians who lingered in Attica were 
made prisoners by the troops of Xerxes, and brought to 
Asia on board the barbarian fleet ; these men had all 
been ransomed by the Samians, and sent back to Athens, 
well furnished with provisions for the way. On this 
account mainly, the Samians were suspected, as men who had 
paid the ransom of 500 of the king's enemies. After dis- 
arming them, the Persians despatched the Milesians to guard 
the paths which lead up to the heights of Mycale, because 
(they said) the Milesians were well acquainted with that 
district : their mie object was to remove them from the 
camp. In this way the Persians tried to secure themselves 
against such of the lonians as they thought likely, if occa- 
sion offered, to rebel. They then joined shield to shield, 
and made a breastwork against the enemy. 

) Page 129. 
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The Greeks now, with their preparations finished, began 
to move towards the barbarians ; when lo ! as they 
advanced, a rumour flew through the host from one end to 
the other— that the Greeks had fought and conquered the 
army of Mardonius in Boeotia. At the same time a 
herald’s wand was seen lying on the beach. Many things 
prove to me that the gods take part in the affairs of man. 
How else, when the battles of Mycale and Plataea were 
about to happen on the self-same day, should such a 
rumour have reached the Greeks in that region, greatly 
cheering the whole army, and making them more eager 
than before to risk their lives? It was another strange 
coincidence, that both battles should have been fought near a 
precinct of Eleusinian Demeter. The fight at Platsea took 
place, as I said before,^ close to one of Demeter’s temples ; 
and now the battle at Mycale was to be fought near another. 
The rumour too was accurate in saying that the Greeks with 
Pausanias had already gained their victory ; for the fight at 
Plataea occurred early in the day, whereas that at Mycale was 
towards evening. That the two battles were really fought 
on the same day of the same month became apparent 
when inquiries were made a short time afterwards. Before 
the rumour reached them, the Greeks were full of fear, 
not so much on their own account, as for their countrymen, 
and for Greece herself, that she should be worsted in her 
struggle with Mardonius. But when the voice flew towards 
them, their fear vanished, and they charged more vigorously 
and at quicker pace. So the Greeks and the barbarians 
rushed with the same eagerness to the fray; for the Helles- 
pont and the Islands formed the prize for which they were 
about to fight. 

The Athenians, and the force drawn up with them, who 
formed one-half of the army, marched along the shore, 
where the country was lovr and level ; but the way for the 
Lacedsemonians, and the troops with them, lay across hills 
and a torrent-course. Thus, while the Lacedsemonians 
were marching round, the Athenians on the other wing 
had already closed with the enemy. As long as the 
wicker shields of the Persians continued standing, they 
made a brave defence, and had by no means the worst of 
the battle ; but when the Athenians and the allies with 
them wished to make the victory their own, and not to share 
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it with the Lacedaemonians, and cheered each other on with 
shouts, and attacked them with the utmost fierceness, then 
at last all changed. Bursting through the line of shields, 
and rushing forwards in a body, the Greeks fell upon 
the Persians; and, though these bore the charge and for 
a long time maintained their ground, at length they took 
refuge in their intrenchments. Here the Athenians them- 
selves, with those who followed them in the line of battle, 
the Corinthians, the Sicyonians, and the Troezenians, 
pressed so close on the steps of their flying foes, that they 
entered the fortress with them. Then, when even their 
fortress was taken, the barbarians no longer offered resist- 
ance, but fled hastily away, except the Persians only. 
These still continued to fight in knots of a few men against 
the Greeks, who kept pouring into the intrenchment. And 
here, while two of the Persian commanders fled, two fell 
upon the field : Artayntes and Ithamitres, who were com- 
manders of the fleet, escaped ; Mardontes, and the com- 
mander of the land force, Tigranes, died fighting. The 
Persians still held out, when the Lacedaemonians, and their 
part of the army, reached the camp, and joined in the 
remainder of the battle. The number of Greeks who fell 
in the struggle here was large ; the Sicyonians especially 
lost many, and, among the rest, Perileos their general. The 
Samians, who served with the Medes, and who, although 
disarmed, still remained in the camp, saw from the very 
beginning of the fight that the victory was doubtful, and 
did all in their power to give help to the Greeks. When 
the other lonians saw this, they followed their example, 
and revolted and attacked the Persians. The Milesians 
had been ordered, for the better security of the Persians, 
to guard the mountain-paths, — that, in case any accident 
befell them such as had now happened, they might still 
have guides to conduct them into the heights of Mycale, 
— they had also been removed to hinder them from 
making an outbreak in the Persian camp ; but instead 
of obeying thdr orders, they broke them in every way. 
They guided the flying Persians by wrong roads, which 
brought them into the presence of the enemy ; at last they 
set upon them with their own hands, and showed them- 
selves the hottest of their adversaries. Ionia, therefore, 
on this day revolted a second time from the Persians. 

When the Greeks had slaughtered the greater portion of 
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the barbarians, either in the battle or in the rout, they 
set fire to their ships and burnt them, with the bulwark 
which had been raised for their defence, first removing all 
the booty, and carrying it to the beach. Besides other 
plunder, they found here many caskets of money. When 
they had burnt the rampart and the vessels, the Greeks 
sailed to Samos, and there discussed the future of the 
lonians, whom they thought of removing out of Asia. 
Ionia they proposed to abandon to the barbarians ; their 
doubt was, in what part of their own possessions in Greece 
they should settle its inhabitants. For it seemed to 
them quite impossible to be always on the w^atch to guard 
and protect Ionia; yet without this there could be no 
hope that the lonians would escape the vengeance of 
the Persians. Hereupon the Peloponnesian leaders pro- 
posed that the seaport towns of such Greeks as had 
sided with the Medes should be taken from them, and 
made over to the lonians. The Athenians were very 
unwilling that any removal should take place at all, 
and disliked the Peloponnesians discussing plans for the 
welfare of their colonists. As they set themselves against 
the change, the Peloponnesians yielded with a good 
will. Hereupon the Samians, Chians, Lesbians, and 
other islanders, who had helped the Greeks at this time, 
were received into the league of the allies ; and took 
the oaths, binding themselves to be faithful, and not 
desert the cause. Then the Greeks sailed away to the 
Hellespont, where they meant to break down the bridges, 
which they supposed to be still extended across the strait. 
The barbarians who escaped from the battle — a scanty 
remnant— -took refuge in the heights of Mycale, whence 
they made good their retreat to Sardis. During the march, 
Masistes, son of Darius, who had been present at the 
disaster, bitterly attacked Artayntes, the general. Amongst 
other things, he called him “ worse than a woman, for 
the way in which he had exercised his command, and said 
there was no punishment which he did deserve, for 
doing the kin^s house such grievous hurt. Now with 
the Persians there is no greater insult than to call a man 
“ worse than a woman.” So when Artayntes had borne 
the reproaches for some time, he became indignant, and 
drew his dirk ^ upon Masistes, eager to kill him. When 

VOt acinaces*' (see p. 69). 
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XenagoraSj a Halicarnassian who stood behind Artayntes 
at the time, saw him in the act of rushing forward, 
he seized him suddenly round the waist, and lifted him 
from his feet and dashed him upon the ground ; this 

gave time for the spearmen of Masistes’ guard to come 

to his aid. By this act Xenagoras gained the favour, 
not of Masistes only, but of Xerxes himself, whose brother 
he had preserved from death ; the king rewarded his action 
by appointing him ruler of the whole of Cilicia. After 

this the men continued their march, and came safe to 

Sardis ; here they found the king, who had been there 
ever since he lost the sea-fight and fled from Athens to 
Asia.^ 

Meanwhile the Greeks, who had left Mycale, and sailed 
for the Hellespont, were forced by contrary winds to anchor 
near Lectum; from this place they afterwards sailed on 
to Abydos. On arriving here, they discovered that the 
bridges, which they had expected to find standing, and 
which had been the chief cause of their advancing to the 
Hellespont, were already broken up and destroyed. Upon 
this Leotychides and the Peloponnesians under him were 
anxious to sail back to Greece ; but the Athenians, with 
Xanthippus their captain, thought it wisest to remain, and 
resolved to make an attempt upon the Chersonese. While 
the Peloponnesians sailed away to their homes, the Athe- 
nians crossed over from Abydos to the Chersonese,^ and 
there laid siege to Sestos. 

As Sestos was the strongest fortress in all that region, 
the rumour no sooner spread that the Greeks had arrived 
at the Hellespont, than great numbers flocked there from 
all towns in the neighbourhood. Among the rest there 
came a Persian, QEobazus, from the city of Cardia, 
where he had laid up the shore cables, used in the con- 
struction of the bridges. The town was guarded by its 
own .^olian inhabitants, but contained also some Persians, 
and a great host of their allies. The whole district 
was under the rule of Artayctes, one of the king’s satraps ; 
he was a Persil,n, but a wicked and cruel man. When 

» Page 163. It was also very important to the 

“ The Athenians had a sort of Athenians to open the strait as soon 
claim to the proprietorship of the as possible, since Athens depended 
Chersonese, grounded on the do- greatly on the corn-trade from the 
minion of the family of Miltiades. Euxine. 
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Xerxes was marching against Athens, he had craftily pos- 
sessed himself of the treasures belonging to Protesilaus,^ 
which were at Elaeus in the Chersonese. At this place 
is the tomb of Protesilaus, surrounded by a sacred precinct i 
and here there was great store of wealth, vases of gold and 
silver, works in brass, garments, and other offerings, all 
of which Artayctes made his own ; he had gained the king’s 
consent by thus cunningly addressing him : — 

“Master, there is in this region the house of a 
Greek, who, when he attacked thy territory, met his due 
reward, and perished. Give me his house, I pray thee, 
that hereafter men may fear to carry arms against thy 
land.” 

By these words he easily persuaded Xerxes to give him 
the man’s house ; for there was no suspicion of his design 
in the king’s mind. In a certain sense he could truly say 
that Protesilaus had borne arms against the king’s land ; 
because the Persians considered all Asia to belong to 
them, and to their king. So when Xerxes allowed his 
request, he brought all the treasures from El^us to Sestos, 
and made the sacred land into cornfields and pasture- 
grounds. It was this Artayctes who was now besieged by 
the Athenians — and he was but ill prepared for defence; 
since the Greeks had fallen upon him unawares, nor had 
he in the least expected them. When it was now late 
in the autumn, and the siege still continued, the Athenians 
began to murmur that they were kept abroad so long; 
as they were not able to seize the place, they besought 
their commanders to take them back to their own country. 
But they refused to move till either the city had fallen, 
or the Athenian people ordered them home. So the 
soldiers patiently bore up against their sufferings. Mean- 
while those within the walls were reduced to the last 
straits, and forced even to boil the very thongs of their 
beds for food. At last, when these too failed them, 
Artayctes and CEobazus, with the native Persians, fled from 
the place by night, and let themselves down from the wall at 

^ Protesilaus, the son of Iphlclus, is mentioned by many writers. Like 
was one of the^ Trojan heroes. He the tombs on the opposite coast, and 
led the Thessalians of Phthiotis, and the well-known Cynossema near 
was the first Greek who fell on the M 2 .d^tus, it was a mere pyramidal 
disembarkation of the army (Horn, mound or barrow* 

//. ii. 695-702). His tomb at Elaeus 
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the back of the town, where the blockading force was smallest. 
As soon as day dawned, the men of the Chersonese made 
signals to the Greeks from the walls, and let them know 
what had happened, at the same time throwing open the 
gates of their city. Hereupon, while some of the Greeks 
entered the town, others, and those the more numerous, 
set out in pursuit of the enemy. CEobazus fled into 
Thrace ; but there the Apsinthian Thracians seized him, 
and offered him, after their fashion, to Pleistorus,^ one of 
the gods of their country. His companions also they 
put to death, but in a different manner. As for Artayctes 
and the troops with him, who had been the last to leave 
the town, they were overtaken by the Greeks not far 
from ^gos-potami, and defended themselves stoutly for 
a time, but were at last either killed or taken prisoners. 
Those whom they made prisoners the Greeks bound with 
chains, and brought with them to Sestos. Artayctes and 
his son were among the number. 

Now the Chersonesites say that the following miracle 
befell one of the Greeks who guarded the captives. He 
was broiling some salted fish, when of a sudden they began 
to leap and quiver, as if they had only just been caught. 
The rest of the guards hurried round to look, and were 
greatly amazed at the sight. When Artayctes saw, he 
called the man to him, and said : — 

‘^Fear not, Athenian stranger, because of this marvel. 
It has not appeared on thy account, but on mine. 
Protesilaus of Elaeus has sent it to show me, that albeit 
he is dead and embalmed with salt, he has power from the 
gods to chastise his injurer. I would fain acquit my debt 
to him. For the riches which I took from his temple, 
I will fix my fine at 100 talents — while for myself and 
this boy of mine, I will give the Athenians 200 talents,^ 
on condition that they spare our lives.’' The promises 
of Artayctes failed to persuade Xanthippus. For the men 
of Elseus, who wished to avenge Protesilaus, entreated that 
he might be put to death; and Xanthippus wished the 
same. So th^ led Artayctes to the tongue of land where 
the bridges of Xerxes had been fixed — or, according to 
others, to the knoll above the town of Mad^tus — there 

Mt is conjectured that Pleis- in this passage of Herodotus, 
torus was the Thracian Ares. “ Nearly ^,^50,000 of our money : 
The name is nowhere found but see p. 9. 
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they nailed him to a board, and left him hanging. The 
son of Artayctes they stoned to death before his eyes. 

This done, they sailed back to Greece, carrying with 
them, besides other treasures, the shore cables from 
Xerxes’ bridges, which they wished to dedicate in their 
temples. This was all that took place that year. 
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COIN OF ACANTHUS. 


GENERAL INDEX. 


Abscess, i. 

Acinaces, a dirk, 69, 214. 
Acropolis, 137, 

Admiral, 93. 

Amazons, 185. 

Anachronism, 170. 

Anchor, 203. 

Anopaea, 113. 

Ant, loi. 

Apparition, 37, 133, 142, 150, 153. 

See ‘ ' Vision. " 

Arbitration, 24, 46. 

Archers, 180. 

Aristotle, 95. 

Athletics, 130, 136, 139. 

Banquet, 177, 206. 

Barrow, 207. 

Beauty, 202. 

Beheading, 152. 

Boeotarchs, 177. 

Branding irons, 60. 

Bribery, 9, 123, 172. 

Bridge, 61, 62. 

Burial, 207. 

Byblus, 128. 

Camels, 72, 81, 206. 

Canal, 56, 57. 

Capital punishment, 152. 

Census, 176. 

Cercuri, 74. 

Challenge, 193. 

Chariot, 64, 69, 73, 85, 163. 
Coincidence, 212. 

Corn-trade, 89, 215. 

Courier, Persian, i?6. 

Craven, 119. 

Crucifixion, 105, 121, 204, 218. 

Daric, 58, 59. 

Diver, 124. 

Dogs, 103. 

Drachma, 21, 87. 


Dream, 52, 54. 

Dysentery, 163. 

Earth and water, 26, 27. . 60 82 
84, 119. ’ 

Earthquake, 28, 82, 141. 
Embalming, 22. 

Ephors, 174-176, 204. 

Epitaph, 117, 1 18. 

Exaggeration, 10, 102, 167. 

Famine, 159, 163, 216. 

Fate, 178. 

Fighting in the shade, 117. 

Fire signals, 172. 

Freedom, 21 1. 


Gold, 189, 205, 206, 216. 

• dust, II. 

— - mines, 78. 
Gymnastics, in. 


xlAIR, long, III. 

Head marked, 6. 

Hecatombeus, a Spartan month 
tt ^73- 

Helots, 118, 130, 176, 186, 205. 
Helplessness, 161. 

Heralds, 46, 91, 162, 192, 103, 208 
211, 212. 

Hero, eponymous, 108. 

High thoughts, 48. 

Honey cake, 135. 

Horses, sacred, 73, 163. 

Hot springs, 99. 

Human sacrifice, 78, 100, 217. 
Hyacinthla, a Spartan feast, 173 
175. 


Immortals,” 72, 112, 162. 
Impalement, 22. 

Inscriptions, 129. 

Jealous God, 66, 
judges of Carthage, 95. 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


Kings of Sparta., 8, 76, 91, 109, 175. 

Lashes, 60, 69. 

Law, master of Sparta, 77. 

Lion, stone, 117. 

Lions, 81. 

Magi, 54, 62, 65, 104. 

Manger, 201. 

Map, 8. 

Marriage, 175. 

Moon, 32. 

Mourning, 18 1. 

Naval tactics, 18. 

Necessity, 16 1. 

NeSdamodeis, 188. 

Nereids, 105. 

Netting the islands, 23. 

Numbering people, 71. 

Numbers, exaggerated, 102. 

Olive branch, 86. 

tree, 54, 138. 

wreaths, 130. 

Olympic games, 30, 130. 

Omen, 70, 209, 212, 217. 
Ophthalmia, 118. 

Oracle, 38, 43, 85-88, 90, 96, 115, 
128, 132, 137, 147, 154, 155, 164, 
168, 190. 

Ostracism, 147. 

Papyrus, 57, 61. 

Parasang, 24. 

Periceci, 176. 

Persuasion, 16 1. 

Pitanate company, 195, 196, 

Plague, 163. 

Polemarch, Athenian, 33. 

Spartan, 97. 

Population, 3, 10, 176. 

Post, Persian, 156. 

Poverty, 161. 

Presentiment, 178, 212. 

Prize of valour, 165, 

Pyanepsion, an Athenian month, 

30* 

Pythian games, 136. 


Quartering, 63. 

Review, 65. 

Naval, 75. 

Sacrifice, 115, 179, 180, 188, 190, 
19L 

Salt fish, 217. 

Sea monsters, 26. 

Serpent, 134. 

Shoffetim of Carthage, 95. 

Shortness of life, 65. 

Silver mines, 87. 

Single combat, 184, 193. 

Slavery, 100, 146, 203, 209. 

Sneeze, 33, 

Spartan citizens, 176. 

Spies, 89. 

Spring, 94. 

Statue, 164. 

Stoning, 7, 173, 218. 

Strangers, 176, 195. 

Succession, 41. 

Swimming, 151. 

Swiss, 205. 

Tattoo, 6. 

Thesmbphbria, a festival, 20. 
Thunderstorm, 65, 125, 133. 

Tithes, 84. 

Tooth, 33. 

Torch-bearer, 123. 

Treachery, 19, 29, 30, 36, 38, 113, 
131, 160, 191, 200, 209, 213. 
Tripod, 148, 187, 205. 

Trojan war, 185, 216. 

Trousers, 8. 

Turbans, 8. 

Tyrants, 3, 7, 10, 17, 25, 31, 150, 
167, 170. 

Vision, 32, 37, 51, 142. See “Ap- 
parition.” 

Wager, 49. 

Water supply, 193, 194. 

Wicker shields, 198, 199, 212. 
Winds, 99, 104. 

Wooden walls, 86, 87, 137. 

“ Worse than a woman,” 214. 
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A 

Abae, a town in Boeotia, 132. 

Abdera, a town on seacoast of 
Thrace, 78, 80. 

Abrdcdmes, son of Darius, 116. 

Abronychus, an Athenian, 128.’ 

Abydos, a Greek town on the Helles- 
pont, in Mysia, 21, 60, 62, 6=:. 8q 
98, 163, 166, 215. * 

Acanthus, a Greek town in Chalci- 

dice, 25, 55, 78-81. 

Aceratus, the prophet at Delphi 

133. 

Achsea, in the Peloponnese, 90, 97 
132, 136, 176, 182. 

Phthiotis, S. of Thessaly, 

83, 102, 106, 108. 

AchasmSnes (Persian Hakhdman- 
ish, ? “ friendly ”), founder of the 
royal house of Persia, 50. 

brother of Xerxes, 43, 74, 120 

121. 

Acragas (or Agrigentum : now Gir- 
genti), a Greek town in Sicily, 
95. 96. 

Acrothotim, a Greek town in Chalci- 
dice, 56. 

Adeimantus, a Greek commander, 
of Corinth, 123, 139-141, 153, 154. 

Adramyttium, a Greek town in 
Mysia, 64. 

^aces, a Greek, tyrant of Samos, 
18, 19, 21, 

j®aclfdae (the heroes Peleus and 
Telamon), 141, 3jij.9, 130. 

AEacus, son of Zeus and ZEgina, 
141. _ 

^gaiSos, a hill overlooking the 
Piraeus, 152. 

AEgUela, a small island off Euboea 

^33.. 36. 

ZEgilia, a town in Euboea, 29. 


^gina, island, 26, 88, 80, 100 
109) 122, 134, 136, 140, 141' 

145. 147 etc., 164, 186, 187, 
204, 205, 207. ’ 

^g5s-pdtami (“Goat’s Rivers”) 
a stream and town on the 
Chersonese, 217. 

Aeimnestus. a Spartan who slew 
Mardonms, 199. 

^nianians, a people of Thessaly. 

83» 102, 108. ^ 

iEolia, W. of Asia Minor, 22, 28 
40, 74 j 99. 215. ’ 

^gihlnes, a Greek of Eretria in 
Euboea, 29. 

^schylus, the poet of Athens, (b.c. 

525—456), 35. 103, 146, IS4, 202. 
Agamemnon, of the Trojan war, go 
Aglaurus, daughter of Cecrops, 138 
Agngentum [see Acr^gas), 93, 06 
Alas, Ajax, 141, 164. ^ ' 

Alabanda, a city in Caria, 103. 
—-a city of Phrygia, 167. 
Alcibiades, the grandfather of Alci- 
blades, the Athenian general, 127. 
Alcmseonldse, a famous Athenian 
family, 36, 38. 

Aleian Plain in Cilicia, 27. 

Aleuadae or “the sons of Aleuas," a 
noble Thessalian family, 40, 80 
96, 197. 

Alexander, king of Macedon (about 
B.C. 498—462), 97, g8, 132, 164, 
167-172, 191. 

— the Great, king of Macedon 
(B.c. 336—323), 65, 81. 

Alpeni, a town close to Thermopylse, 
98, 99 . 113, 118. ’ 

or Halus, a town in Phthiotis, 
in Thessaly, 97, 

AinS,thus, a town on S. coast of 
Cyprus, now Old Limasol, 12. 
Amazons, 185. 
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Ambr^cTa, a city on the W. coast 
of Greece, 135, 186, 187. 

Ameinias, a Greekof Pallene, ademe 
of Athens ; a brother of ^schylus, 
I49r ^53* 

Ameinbcles, a Greek of Magnesia, 
104, 

Amestris, wife of Xerxes, 72. 

AmompharStus, a Spartan com- 
mander, 195, 196, 202, 207. 

Ampe, a city on the Persian Gulf, 
20. 

AmpSlus, a cape in Chalcidice, 80, 
81. 

Amphictyons, 108, 113, 118. 

Amphipfilis (ree .Ennea Hodoi), 78. 

Amphissa, a town of the Locri 
Ozblse, 131, 133. 

Am j^clae, a town in Laconia, near 
Sparta, no, 173. 

Amyntas, king of Macedonia (d. 
a&ut498), 97, 167, 191. 

of Asia, nephew of King 

Alexander, 167. 

Anactorium, a town in Acarnania, 
186, 187. 

Anagyrus, a deme of Attica, 153. 

Anaxandridas, a king of Sparta, 
father of Leonidas, 175. 

Anaxilaiis, tyrant of Megium, in 
Italy, 95. 

Anaximander, a philosopher of 
Miletus (bom BX. 610), 8. 

Andrbcrates, the “ hero ’’ of Platsea, 
182. 

AndrSs, an island in the iEgean, 
one of the Cyclades, 4, 143, 159, 
161, 162, 164. 

Anbpsea, pathway at Thermopylae, 
108, 1 13. 

Antandms, a city in the Troad, 64. 

Anthela, a village close to Ther- 
mopylae, 98, 108. 

Antlc^ra, a town near Thermopylae, 
106, 1 13, 128. 

Antidoras, a Greek of Lemnos, 125. 

Antidchus of Arcadia, a Greek en- 
voy to the court of Persia, bx, 
367, 58. 

Antlpater, a Greek of Thasos, 79. 

Aphitae, a port in Magnesia in 
Thessaly, 105, 106, 122 etc., 129. 

Aphidnae, a deme of Attica, 165, 
166, 

ApIdS-nus, a river in Thessaly, 82. 

Apollo, 20, 28, 32, 37, 58, no, 132, 
164. 

Apsinthians, a people in Thrace, 217. 


Arabs, 73, 102. 

Arcadia, 9, 109, 130, 176, 184, 186. 

Ardericca, a Persian town in Cissia, 
37 - 

Areopagus of Athens, 137. 

Ares, the god of war, 85, 147, 217. 

Argibpius, a small hamlet close to 

. Platsea, 196. 

Argdlis, a district in the Pelopon- 
nese, 90. 

Argos, a city in the Pe^oponnese, 
2, 9, 90, 91, 176, 185. 

Ariabignes (“servant of the High- 
est")? a Persian general, 74, 15 1. 

Ariaramnes ( “ a lover of the High- 
est ”), a Persian ancestor of 
Darius, 50. 

a Persian commander at Sala- 

mis, 152, 

Aridolis, tyrant of Alabanda, in 
Caria, 105. 

Arimnestus, a Greek of Platsea, 
203. 

Arista,g 5 ras, tyrant of Cyme, 7. 

of Miletus, 3-13, 17-20, 45, 

Aristeus of Corinth, son of Adei- 
mantus, 154. 

Aristides, the Athenian, 79, 147 etc.. 
186. 

Aristddemus, a Spartan, 118, 202. 

Aristogeiton, the “tyrannicide" who 
slew Hipparchus, 34, 38. 

Aristonice, priestess of Delphi, 85. 

Aristotle, the philosopher (b.C. 
384—322), 81, 93. 

Armamithras, a Persian, son of 
Datis, 73. 

Armenia, 8. 

Arsdmes, grandfather of Darius, 50. 

Artabanus ( * ‘ fire-protector ”) ? a 
Persian general, 47, 50-54, 65-68, 
72, 130, 138. 

Artabazanes (“ very resplendent "), 
eldest son of Darius, 41, 42. 

Artabazus (? ' ‘ fire-worshipper ”), a 
Persian general, 189, 190, 197, 
200 etc. 

Artdca, a Greek city on the Pro- 
pontis (now Artaki, or Erdek), 
23. 

Artachsees (“v^ry friendly”), a 
Persian commander, 55, 78, 79. 

Artaphemes (? ‘ ‘ fire-protector " ) , a 
Persian, brother of King- Darius, 
3 etc., 22, 24, 25, 27- 

son of the preceding, 27, 37, 

45,47. 

■ Artayctes (“ the famous a Pei:- 
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Sian governor of Lesbos, 6o, 215- 
218. 

Artayntes, a Persian commander, 
166, 213-215. 

Artaxerxes (Pers. Artakhshatr^ 
“great king”), king of Persia 
(b.c. 465— 425), 28, 78. 

Artazostra, daughter of Darius 

' 25. ■ ■■■ _ 

Artemis, 28, 98. 

Artemfeia^' queen of Halicarnassus 
74. 143. 144. i5o-i53> 158, 159. 
Artemisium, promontory nea^r Ther- 
mopylae, 98 etc., 122 etc., 134, 
13s, 142, 146, 148, 211. 

Artontes, a Persian, son of Mar- 
donius, 206. 

Asonides, a Greek of iEgina, 100. 
Asopddorus, a Greek, commander of 
Theban cavalry, 201. 

Asopus, a river near Thermopylse, 
106, 113, 177, 180, 187-190, 193’ 
194, 197. 

Assa, or Assera, a Greek town in 
Chalcidice, 81. 

Assyrians, 46, 72, 198. 

Astyages (“the biting snake”), 

• king of the Medes, conquered by 
Cyr^, 44. 

Atarneus, a country in Asia Minor, 
opposite Lesbos, 15, 22, 64. 
Athamas, legendary father of Helle, 
70. 

Athenades, a Greek of Trachis, 113. 
AthenagSras, a Greek of Samos, 
209. 

Athene, 37, 6$, 86, 138. 

— —Alga, 201. 

Pbllas, 181. 

Pronaia, 133. 

Sciras, 153. 

Athos, a mountain in Chalcidice, 25, 
26, 27, 55, 56, 62, 80, 81, 104. 
Atossa, wife of Darius, i, 2, 41, 42 
SO, 72. 

Atridae, the, 55. 

Attaginus, a Greek of Thebes, 177, 
207, 208. 

Autbnbus, a “hero" of Delphi, 134. 


Babylonians, 46. 

Bacis, a Boeotian maker of oracles, 
128, 154, 190. 

Bactra, capital of Bactriana (now 
Balkh), 17, 72, 162, 187, 

Behistun in Persia, 49, 50. 


Belbina, a small island near Attica 
loo. ’ 

Bisaltes, a Greek of Abydos, 21. 
®^^ok Sea. See Buxine. 

Boebeis, a lake in Thessaly 82 
Boeotia, 72, 83, 108, 109, nr* 102- 

lir' If’ I7i'i74, 178, 180, 
181, 187, 192, 200, 207, 208, 212. 
Boreas, the north wind, 104. 
Bosphorus, 55. 

Bottiaeans, a tribe in Macedonia, 
102. 

Branchi:dse, a city near Miletus, 6 


SS. 167. 

Byzantium, 12, 21, 23, 208. 


Cadmeians of Thebes, 185. 

Cadnms, a Greek of Syracuse, born 
at Cos, 94. 

Caicus, a river in Mysia, 64. 

CSJ&mi, a town in Samos, 210. 

Gale- Acte, a town in Sicily, 2x. 

Call^tebus, a city in Lydia, 60. 

Callicrates, a Greek of Sparta, 202, 
207. 

Callidrbmus, a hill near Thermo- 
pylae, 108. 

Callimachus, the Athenian pole- 
march, 33-35. 

Calydna, near Halicarnassus, 74. 

Calynda, a town in Caria, 150, 151 

Cambyses (Kabujiya? “a bard'')' 
king of Persia, 44 50, 54, 67. 

Camicus, a fortress in Sicily, 96. 

Canastraeum, a cape in Chalcidice 
81. ’ 


Caphareus, a promontory in S.E 
of Euboea, 124. 

Cappadocia, 8, 57. 

Cardia, a Greek city on the Thracian 
Chersonese, 24, 70, 215. 

Carene, a city in Mysia, 64. 

Caria, 7, 12, 20, 21, 59, 74, 105, 
127, 129, 150. 

Carpathian Sea, apart of the.^gean 
Sea, 27. 

Carthage, 20, 92. 

Carystus, a city in Eubma, 29, 33, 
143, 161, 164. 

Caspeirians, a tribe from India, 72. 

Caspian Gates, 50. 

Caspians, 72. 

Cassander, the brother-in-law of 
Alexander the Great, 81. 
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Castalian Spring at Delphi, 134. 

Casth^naea, a city in Magnesia, in 
Thessaly, 103, 104. 

Catarrhactes, a stream in Lydia, $8. 

Caunus, a city in Caria, 12. 

Cayster, a river in Lydia, 11, 19. 

Cecrops, legendary king of Athens, 
86, 138. 

Celsenae, a city near the source of 
the Maeander, 58. 

Ceos, an island in the ^Egean, one 
of the Cyclades {now Tzia), 12, 
122, 136, 146, 186. 

CSphallenia, an island in the Ionian 
Sea (now Kefalonia), 186. 

Cepheus, legendary father of Andr6- 
mSda, 91. 

Cephissus, a river in Boeotia, 132. 

Chserbnea, a town in Boeotia, 132. 

Chalcedon, or Calchedon, a Greek 
city opposite Byzantium, 23. 

Chalcidians, the Athenian occupiers 
settled on lands in Chalcis in 
Euboea, 102, 106. 

Chalcidtce, 80, 102. 

Chalcis, a city in Euboea, 10, 29, 37, 
loi, 104, 135, 186, 187. 

Charoplnus, a Greek of Miletus, ii. 

Chil^iis, a Greek of TSgga, 174, 
175 * 

Chilon, a Spartan, 120. 

Chios, an island in the ^gean (now 
Scio), 15, 16, 19 etc., 167, 214. 

Choaspes, a river in Cissia, 9. 

Choer&se, a village in Euboea, 29. 

Cilicia, 8, 16, 25, 27, 73, 126, 144, 
158, 215. 

Cimmerian Bosphorus, the Cri- 
mea, 185. 

Cimmerians, 55. 

Cimon, an Athenian citizen, the 
father of Miltiades, 30, 31, 40. 

grandson of the preceding, son 

of Miltiades, 40. 

Cissia, a province of Persia, 9, 37, 
72, 1 12. 

Cithseron, a range of mountains in 
N. of Attica (now Elateas), 86, 
180, 182, 183, 1885 189, 194, 196, 
201. 

Cleinias, of Athens, father of Alci- 
biades, 127. 

CleisthSnes, a great reformer of 
Athens, 10, 33. 

CleombrStus, a Spartan, regent, 109, 
145, 17s, 204. 

CledmSues, a king of Sparta (b.c, 
519— 491), 8-10, 90, 109. 


Cleonse, a Greek city of Chalcidice, 
56, 80. 

Coele, a deme of Attica, 30. 

Coes, a tyrant of Mytilene, 7. 

Colias, a strip of shore in Attica 

154. 15s. 

Colossse, a city of Phrygia, 59. 

Constantine, Emperor from a.d. 
306—337, 205. 

Constantinople. See Byzantium. 

Corcyra, now the island ®of Corfu, 
88, 95, 96, 154. 

Coressus, a seacoast town near 
Ephesus, II. 

Corinth, 2, 57, 90, 109, 122, 123, 
129, 13s, 139 etc., 145, 148, 153, 
154, 186, 187, 201, 213. 

Coronea, a city in Boeotia, 127. 

Corsicans, 95. 

Coryclan Cave, at Delphi, T33. 

Cos, a Dorian island in the JEgean 
(now Stance), 27, 74, 94, 203. 

Crete, 33, 74, 88, 96. 

Crisasan Plain, N. of the Corinthian 
gulf, 131. 

Critalla, a town in Cappadocia, 
57* 

Croesus, king of Lydia (b.c. 560 — 
546), 6, 59, 132, 165. 

Cr6t5n (Cortona) a Greek town in 
Italy, I, 2, 1.36, 186. 

Cydippe, daughter of the tyrant of 
HimSra in Sicily, 95. 

Cydrara, a city in Phrygia, 59. 

Cyme, an .^Eolian (jreek city in 
Asia Minor, 7, 166. 

Cynsegirus, an Athenian citizen, 
brother of ^schylus, 35. 

Cynosarges, a suburb of Athens, 36, 

Cynossema (or “dog’s tomb”), a 
promontory on the Thracian 
Chersonese, 216. 

Cynbsura (or “dog’s tail”), the 
name given to a narrow peninsula, 
146, 147. 

Cyprus, 4, 8, 12, 16, 73, 74, 125, 
144,158. 

CypsSlus, father of Miltiades, tyrant 
of the Chersonese, 30. 

Cyrus (Kurush), the king of Persia, 

^ B.C. 5S9~529r4ij 44» 5°, 54* 

Cythera, an island S. of Laconia 
(now Cerigo), X20. 

Cythnos, an island in the ^gean, 
one of the Cyclades, 136, 143, 
186. 

Cyzlcus, a seacoast city of Mysia, 
23 * 
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D 

Damasithymus, king of Calynda, 
in Caria, 150. 

DanS-g, 91. 

Danube. See Ister. 

Dascyleium, a town in Phrygia 
(now Yaskili), 23. 

Datis (“the giver"), a Persian 
genial, 27, 28, 37, 45, 47, 73. 

DScSleia,^ fortress on the borders 
of Attica and Boeotia, 177. 

Delium, a hamlet near T&nS.gra, in 
Boeotia, 37. 

Delos, the sacred island, 28, 37, 167, 
209, 210. 

Delphi, 38, 40, 84-87, 90, 94-96, 99, 
100, 108, 132-134, 148, 162, 164, 
165, 187, 190, 205. 

Demaratus, an expelled king of 
Sparta, 41, 42, 75-77, iii, 112, 
119-121, 141, 142. 

Demeter, 39, 108, 142, 199, 201. 

Eleusinian, 196, 210, 212. 

ThesmdphSrus, 20, 39. 

Democedes, a Greek of Croton, i, 2. 

Dembcritus, a Greek of Naxos, 136. 

Demdphllus, a Greek general of 
Thespise, 116. 

Dicseus (or “The Just"), a citizen 
of Athens, 141, 142. 

Dld5^ma, also called Branchldas, a 
city of Miletus, 20. 

DienSces, a citizen of Sparta, 117. 

Dio Chrysostom (d. about a.d. 
117), 81. 

Di5dorus, a Greek historian, con- 
temporary with Augustus, 202. 

Dionysius, an Ionian Greek of 
Phoc^a, 17-20. 

Dium, a Greek town in Clialcidice, 

56. 

Dolopians, a people of Thessaly, 
83, 102, 108. 

Dorians, 46, 73-75, 108, 169. 

Dorieus, a Spartan of the royal 
house, 92, 109, 175. 

Doris, 13 1, 142. 

Doriscus, a fort upon the coast of 
Thrace, 57, 70, 77, 78. 

DryoscSphaiae (or “Oak Heads"), 
a pass over Mounf Cithaeron, 189. 

Dyras, a river near Thermopylae, 
106. 

E 

Eghkmus, a legendary king of 
Tgg&a, 184. 


Edonians, a Thracian tribe, 14, 78. 

Egesta, or Segesta, a town of the 
El^mi, in Sicily, 92. 

Egypt, 16, 42-44, 54, 57, 60, 73, 
74, 127, 144, 158. 

Eion, a town on the river Strymon, 
57» 78. 

Elseus, a Greek town on the Cher- 
sonese, 55, 216, 217. 

Eleusis, a deme of Athens, 142, 150, 
180, 185, 200, 210, 212. 

Elis, N. W. division of the Pelopon- 
nese, 186, 188, 204. 

EnchSleans, an Illyrian tribe, 190. 

Enipeus, a river in Thessalys 82, 

Ennea Hodoi, afterwards Amphipo- 
lis, a Greek city on the Strymon, 
78. 

Eordians, a people of Upper 
Macedonia, 102. 

Ephesus, an Ionic city in Asia 
Minor, ii, 12, 19, 20, 159. 

Epialtes, a Greek of Malis, 1 13-117. 

Epidaunis, a Greek city in Argolis, 
74, 122, 135, 186, 187. 

EpizeluSj a Greek citizen of Athens, 
37- _ 

Erechtheus, a legendary king of 
Athens, 104, 138. 

ErStrla, a Greek city in Euboea 
(now Aletria), 10, 12, 25, 27, 29, 
30, 32, 36, 37, 122, 13s, 186, 187. 

Erythras, an Ionian city in Asia 
Minor (still called Ritri), 16, 177, 
180, 182. 

Erythraean (or Red) Sea, the Per- 
sian Gulf, 20. 

Etesian winds, 96. 

Ethiopians, 46, 54. 

Etruria, in Italy, 20, 21. 

EuasnStus, a citizen of Sparta, 97. 

Eu2,g6ras, a citizen of Sparta, 30. 

Eualcldas, a Greek of Eretria, 12. 

Euboea, 4, 29, 33, 36, 98, 100, 104, 
105, 122-128, 143, 144. 

EumSnes, aGreekof Anagyrus, 153. 

EumSnIdes (the Furies), 210. 

Euphorbus, a citizen of Eretria, 29. 

Euphdrion, a citizen of Athens, 
father of iEschylus, 35. 

Euripides, the tragic poet, i8t. 

Euripus, the strait between the 
mainland and Euboea, 97, lox, 
124, 127, 142. 

EuryS-nax, a citizen of Sparta, 175, 
195. 

EurybIS,des, a citizen of Sparta, 122, 
123, 13s, 139-165* 


15 
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Eurypylus, one of the Aleuadse of 
Thessaly, 197. 

Eurystheus, legendary king of 
Tiryns, 182, 184, 185. 

Eurytus, a citizen of Sparta, 118. 
Euxine, the Black Sea, 16, 21, 23, 
61, 89, 215. 


Finlay, the historian of Greece, 30. 


Galepsus, a Greek city in Chalci- 
dice, 81. 

GargapMa, a spring close by Plataea, 
182, 193, 194. 

G§lo, the tyrant of Syracuse, 88, 91- 
95 * 

Gersestus, the southern promontory 
of Euboea, 124. 

GMneium, Mount, on the Isthmus 
of Corinth, 145. 

Gergis, a Persian commander, 72. 

Gobryas (? Gaubaniva), a Persian 
noble, 25, 41, 74. 

Gonnus, a town in Thessaly (now 
Lykostomon), 98. 

Gorgo, a Spartan, daughter of King 
CleSmSnes, 9, 109, 175. 

Gorgus, king of Salamis in Cyprus, 
125. 

Grote, the historian of Greece, 23, 
146, 169. 

Gygsea, a Macedonian, sister of 
King Alexander, 167. 


H 

Halicarnassus, a Greek city in 
Caria, birthplace of Herodotus 
(now Budrum), 74, 215. 

Haiys, river in Asia Minor, 12, 58. 

Hamiicar, a Carthaginian general, 

Hanno, a Carthaginian general, 95. 

Harmdcjrdes, a Greek of Phocis, 
178, 179. 

Harmddius, the Athenian tyranni- 
cide, 34, 38. 

Harpdgus, a Persian, 22. 

HSbrus (now the Maritza), a river 
in Thrace, 70. 

Hdcatseus, the Greek historian 
(about B.C. 350—476), 6, 7, 14. 

HegesistrS^tus (“leader of the 
host ”), a Greek of Elis, 188, 190. 


Hegesistrhtus, a Greek of Samos, 
209, 210. 

Hegetbridas, a Greek of Cos, 203. 

Helen ‘ ‘ of Troy, ’ ’ 96. 

Hblisycians, a tribe in the pay of 
Terillus in Sicily, said to be 
Ligurians, 95. 

Hellanicus, the Greek historian, 
contemporary with Herodotus, 
70, 185. 

Hellespontias, the east wind, 103. 

Hellbpia, a district in N. of Euboea, 

129. 

Hephaestus, 157. 

Hera, 194, 198^, 201, 210. 

Herdcles, 33, 36, 37, 99, in, 113, 
167, 185. 

Heraclld^, 90, 163, 182, 184. 

Hermibne, a Greek city in S. of 
Argblis (now Kastri), 135, 186, 

Hermippus, a Greek of Atarneus, 15. 

Hermophantus, a Greek of Miletus, 

II. 

Hermus, a stream near Sardis in 
Lydia, ii. 

Herodotus (son of Basileides), an 
Ionian Greek of Chios, 167. 

Hesychius of Alexandria, a famous 
lexicographer (date uncertain), 
147. 

PlimSra, a Greek city in Sicily, a 
colony of Zancle, 95. 

Hipparchus, son of Pisistratus, 38, 
43 * 

Hipplas, son of Pisistratus, 32-34, 

38. 

Hippbm^chus, a Greek soothsayer 
of Leucas, 188. 

Histisea, a Greek town in Euboea, 
also called Oreus (now Orei), 129, 

130, 142. 

Histiasus, a Greek tyrant of Miletus, 
3-16, 21, 48. 

an Ionian Greek, 7. 

Homer, 216. 

Hyampeia, a peak of Mount Par- 
nassus, 134. 

Hydarnes (? Vidama, “ a subduer ”), 
a Persian commander, 39, 72, 112- 
114, 162. 

HyUus, one of Heraclidae, 182, 184. 

Hymettus, a mountain in Attica, 36. 

Hyperanthes, a Persian, son of 
Darius, 116. 

Hystaspes (Vishtaspa, ‘ ‘ possessor of 
horses”), father of King Darius, 
3, 27, 28, 47, 50. 
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I 

Iatrag5ras, an Ionian Greek, 7. 

Iberians, a Spanish tribe, 95. 

Icarian Sea, 27. 

Ida, Mount, in the Xroad, 64, 65. 

Ilissus, a stream in Attica, 104. 

Ilium (Troy), 64, 65. 

Illyrians, north of Epirus, 190. 

Imbros, an island in the N. ^gean, 
74. * 

Indians, 46, 72, 103, 162, 187. 

Iphiclus, father of Protesilalis, a 
legendary hero of Troy, 216. 

Ipni, on the coast of Thessaly, 103. 

Is6cr&tes, an Athenian orator (b.c. 
436— 338), 32. 

Ister, the river Danube, 47, 48. 

Italy, I, 78, 136, 141. 

Ithamitres (? Vithramitra, “Palace 
Friend”), 166, 213. 

L 

Lade, a small island off Miletus, 
now an inland hill, 16, 17. 

Lampon, a Greek of ^gina, 204, 
205, 209. 

Larissa, a town of Thessaly, still so 
called, 172, 197. 

Laureium, in Attica, site of gold 
mines, 87 . 

Leake, Colonel, 26, 106, 116, 117, 
146. 

Lemnbs, an island in the N. ^gean, 
40, 43 > 74. 125, 148, 186. 

Leon, a Greek of Troezen, 100. 

Leonidas, a king of Sparta, 109 
etc., 145, 162, 170, 175, 199, 204, 
205. 

Leontiades, a Greek of Thebes, no, 
119. 

Leioty chides, the king of Sparta 
who succeeded Demaratus, 166, 
209-212, 215. 

LSprSatis, the district of Lepreum, 
176. 

Lepreum, a Greek city in Elis, 186, 
187. 

L^rbs, a small island near Miletus, 
14 ' • 

Lesbbs, an island in the ^gean 
(now Mytilene), 15, 16, 19, 21, 
22, 214. 

Leucasj an island off Acamania 
(now Leukada), 135, 186, 188. 

Leuce-Acte, a Greek city on the 
Propontis, 57. 


Libyans, N. coast of Africa, 72, 95, 
102. 

Ligurians, N.E. of Italy, 95. 

Lissus, a stream in the N. of Thes- 
saly, 78. 

Locrians, 83, 108-110, 122, 131, 133, 
142, 187. 

Lycians, S.W. of Asia Minor, 73. 
Lycidas, an Athenian citizen, 172, 
173* 

Lycomedes, an Athenian, 125. 
Lycbsura, a Greek town in Arcadia, 
176. 

Lycus, a river in Phrygia, 59. 

Lydia, W. of Asia Minor, 6, 8, ii, 
12, 23, 58, 59, 64, 132. 

Lygdb.mis, king of Halicarnassus, 
74* 

Lys^goras, a Greek of Paros, 39. 
LysImachus, an Athenian, father of 
Aristides, 147. 

Lysistra,tus, an Athenian soothsayer, 

15s* 


M 

Macedonia, 25, 46, 57, 83, 97, 98, 
102, 132, 163, 167, 191, 208. 

M^dytus, a Greek town in the 
Chersonese (now Mai’to), 60, 216, 
217. 

Maeander, river in Asia Minor (now 
Menderaz), 16, 19, 58. 

Msenalia, a part of Arcadia, 176. 

Magnesia, a district of Thessaly, 
83, 98, 101-105, 108. 

Makistiiis. See Masistius, 180. 

MalSa, a cape in Laconia, 96. 

Malena, a Greek town in Mysia, 
near Atameus, 22. 

Mails, 83, 106, 108, 113, 131, 142, 
187. 

Mantinea, in Arcadia, 109, 204. 

Marathon, 30-33, 35-38, 40, 41, 185, 
192. 

Mardbnius (Marduniya), a Persian 
general, 25-27, 42, 45-49, 78, 130, 
143, 156 etc., 177, 212. 

Mardontes, a Persian general, 166, 
213. 

Marsyas, 58. 

MascSmes, a Persian governor of 
Doriscus, 77, 78. 

Masistes (Mathista, “a leader”), a 
Persian general, son of Darius, 
72, 214, 215. 

Masistius, a Persian soldier, 180- 
182. 
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Massaggt^, an Asiatic tribe near 
the Caspian, 54. 

Matieni, a tribe of people near 
Armenia, 9. 

Megabates (?" enlightened by 
God ”), a Persian commander, 4-7. 

MSgabazus (?“ worshipper of God ”), 
a Persian commander of the fleet, 
74, 78. 

Megabyzus (Bagabul^ihsha, “ God> 
given”), a Persian commander, 
72. 

Megacreon, a Greek of Abdera, 80. 

Meg^ra, 122, 135, 140, 145, 173, 
177, 180, 186, 187, 207. 

Megistias, a Greek seer, 114, 115, 
118. 

MSlas, a stream near Thermopylae, 
106. 

gulf and river N. of Chersonese, 

70, 

Meliboea, a Greek town in Magnesia, 
in Thessaly, 104. 

Melos, an island in the AEgean, one 
of the Cyclades, 136, 143, 186. 

Menelaiis, of Sparta, one of the 
Atridae, 96. 

Mesembria, in the Euxine, 23. 

Messana (now Messina), a Greek 
colony on the site of Zancle, 21. 

Messenia, a district of the Pelo- 
ponnese, 9, 90. 

Miletus, an Ionian city, on the 
mouth of the Maeander, 3-7, 10- 
17, 20-22, 45, 48, 211, 213. 

MiltiS,des, tyrant of the Chersonese, 
30, 31. 

— - an Athenian general, 30-40, 

215- 

Minos, legendary king of Crete, 
96. 

Mln}?as, an ancient Greek people, 
188. 

Mneslphilus, an Athenian com- 
mander, 139. 

Moibeis, a small stream near Plataea, 
196. 

Mun^^cMa, a harbour of Athens, 146. 

Mure, Colonel, 81. 

Murj^chides, a Greek from the 
Hellespont, 172, 173, 

Musseus, 43, 191. 

Mycaie, a promontory N.of Miletus, 
19, 209-215. 

Mycense, an ancient Greek town of 
Argolis, 109, 184, 186, 187. 

Mycbnos, an island in the Aegean, 
one of the Cyclades, 27, 37. 


Mylassa, a town in Caria, now Me- 
lissos, 7. 

Myndus, a city in Caria, 5. 
Myrclnus, a town in Thrace, 14. 
Myrtoan Sea, 33. 

Mysia, 55, 64. 

Mytilene, a chief town in Lesbos 
(now Kastro), 7, 15, 16- 
Myus, an Ionian city, near Miletus, 


N 

Naxos, an island in the ZEgean, 
one of the Cyclades (mod. 
Naxia), 3, 27, 28, 136, 143, 186. 
Nebcles, an Athenian, father of 
Themistocles, 87. 

Neon, a city in Phocis (now 
Velitza), 131. 

Nestus, a river in Thrace (now 
Mesta), 78. 

Nisyrus, a Dorian city of Caria, 74. 


CEbares (PUbara, '‘a bearer of 
good news”), a Persian, satrap of 
Dascyleium, 23. 

GEobazus (Vahyabazush, “strong 
armed”), a Persian of Cardia, 
215-217. 

OSroe, a small river near Platsea, 
194. 

CEta, a mountain near Thermopylae, 
99. 

Oliatus, a Carian of Mylassa, 7. 

Olophyxus, a Greek town in Chal- 
cidice, 56, 

Olympia, in Elis, 30, 148, 186, 187, 
205. 

Olympioddrus, an Athenian com- 
mander, 180. 

Olympus, mountain, 81, 82, 86, 97. 

Olynthus, a Greek city in Chalcidice, 
81. 

Onochonus, a river of Thessaly, 82. 

Onomacrltus, an Athenian, 43. 

Opus, a Locrian town, 122. 

OrchbmSnus, a town in Boeotia, 132, 
178. 

a town in«!» Arcadia, 169, 186, 

187^ 

Orest eium, a small town in Arcadia, 
176. 

Orlthyia, legendary daughter of 
Erechtheus, 104. 

Oropus, a'. Greek town in Boeotia, 
29. 
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Ossa, mount in Thessaly, 81, 82, 97. 
Otanes (’Utana “ strong of body ”), 
a Persian, father-in-law of Xerxes, 
72. 

Othrys, a range of mountains in S. 

of Thessaly, 82. 

Ozolae (Locrians), 131- 


PactSlus {now Sarabat), a small 
stream in Lydia, ii. 

Pactya, a Greek city in the Cher- 
sonese, 57, 70. 

Paeonia, a district of Thrace, 78, 
102, 163. 

Pa,ga,sae, a town in Magnesia, in 
Thessaly, 105. 

Pale, a Greek city in Cephallenia, 
186, 187. 

Palestine, 73. 

Pallas. See Athene. 

Pallene, the westernmost isthmus of 
Chalcidice, 80, 81. 

a deme of Athens, 149, 153. 

Pamlsus, a river of Thessaly, 82. 

Pamphylia, a district on the S. 
coast of Asia Minor, 73, 144. 

Pan, 32, 133. 

Pansstius, a Greek commander of 
Tenos, 148- 

Pang32um, range of mountains in 
Macedonia, 78. 

PM.n6pHis, a frontier town of Phocis, 
132. 

Panormus, the seaport of Ephesus, 

II. 

Pantites, a Lacedasraonian soldier, 
119. 

Paphos, a town in Cyprus, 106. 

Paricanians, a large tribe bordering 
on the N. W. of India, 72. 

Parnassus, Mount, 131-134, 188. 

Parbs, an island in the ^gean, one 
of the Cyclades, 4, 39, 40, 162. 

ParthSnium, Mount, on borders of 
Arcadia and Argolis, 32. 

Patmos, an island in the ^Egean, 14. 

Pausanias (geographer and travel- 
ler, about A.D. 150 — 200), 99, 
102, 116, 138, 1^4, 165, 181, 185, 
186, 205-207. 

- — — (Regent of Sparta), 122, 175, 
177, 180, 212. 

Pedasus, a city of Caria, 20. 

Pgiagon, a Greek of Euboea, 123, 

Pelasgians, 40. 

Peleus, 105. 


Pelion, mountain in Thessaly, 82, 
103, 124-126. 

PSlops, 45, 50, 93, 1 17. 

Peneiis, a river in Thessaly, 55, 82, 
97, 100. 

Pentellcus, a mountain in Attica, 

36. 

Penthylus, a general of Paphos, in 
Cyprus, 106. 

Perdiccas, first king of Macedonia, 
167. 

Pergamus bf Troy, 65. 

PerllSos, a Greek general of Sicyon, 
213. 

Perinthus, a town on the Propontis 
of Thrace, 23, 57. 

Perrhsebians, a people of Thessaly, 
83, 98, 102, 108. 

Persephbne (Lat. Proserpina), 142. 
PersSpblis, a great city of the Per- 
sians, 64, 71, 198. 

Perses, legendary ancestor of the 
Persians, 91. 

Perseus, legendary hero, son of 
Danas, 91, 115. 

Phalerum, one of the harbours of 
Athens, 36, 142, 143, 152, 154, 
IS9- 

Pharandates, a Persian noble, 203. 
Pharnuches (“ leader ’* ?), a Persian 
general, 73. 

Phayllus, a Greek of Croton, in 
Italy, 136. 

Pheidippides, a Spartan herald, 31, 
32. 

Philagrus, a Greek of Eretria, 29. 
Philaon, a Greek of Salamis in 
Cyprus, 125. 

Philocyon, a Spartan citizen, 202, 
207. 

Phlius, a city in the N.E. of 
Peloponnese, 109, 186, 187, 201, 
207. 

Phocsea (site still called Foggia), 
the northernmost of Ionian cities 
in Asia Minor, 16, 17-20. 

Phocis, a district of Greece, 99, 108- 
iio, 113, 114, 130-132, 148, 178, 
179, 187, 188, 200, 205. 

Phoenicia, 2, 15, 16, 18-23, 31, 56, 
57. 60, 6s, 73, 74, 95, 130-152, 
156, 157, 1^64, 210- 
Phoenix, a stream near Thermo* 
pylse, 98, 106, 108. 

Phormus, an Athenian commander, 

ICO. 

Phrygia, a district in N.W. of Asia 
Minor, 8, 59, 167. 
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Phryntchus, an Athenian tragic 
poet, 21. 

Phtliiotis. See Achaea. 

PhylS-cus, a "‘hero’' of Delphi, 134, 
150. 

Pieria, a district in Macedonia, 78, 
83, 99, 102. 

Pilorus, a Greek city in Chalcidice, 
81. 

Pindus, a mountain-range on the 
W. of Thessaly, 82. 

Pir^ns, the chief harbour of Athens, 
137, 146, 150. 

PisistrMdae, the great “tyrant” 
family of Athens, 27, 30, 32, 38, 
43 - 137 - 

Pftdna, a suburb of Sparta, 195, 196. 

Plataea, in Boeotia, 33-35, 83, 119, 
121, 126, 13s, 137, 143, 148, 173, 
177, 178, 182 etc., 209. 

Plelstarchus, king of Sparta, son 
of Leonidas, 145, 175. 

Pleistorus, name of a Thracian god, 
217. 

Pliny, “the younger” (bom a.d. 
61), 32, 81. 

Plutarch (born about a.d. 45), 10, 
36, 37, 123, 146, 188, 202. 

Pogon, harbour of Troezen, 135. 

Polichne, a city in the island of 
Chios, 22. 

P515^as, a Greek of Anticyra, 128. 

P51}?crftus, a Greek of .^Egina, 152, 
153 * 

PDlynlces, a legendary hero of 
Greece, 185. 

Pontus, a district of Asia Minor, 74. 

Poseidon, 82, 83, 105, 138, 165, 206. 

Posidonius, a Spartan citizen, 202, 
207. 

Potidaea, a Corinthian colony in 
Chalcidice, 81, 154, 186, 187. 

Prexaspes (Poumsacpa, “abound- 
ing in horses”), a Persian com- 
mander, 74. 

Prexinus, a Greek of Trcezen, 100. 

Priam, “king of Troy,” 65. 

Priene, an Ionian city, near the coast 
of Caria, 16. 

Proconnesus, an island in the Pro- 
pontis, 23, 

Propontis (Sea of Marmora), 57. 

Protesilaiis, a Trojan hero, son of 
Iphiclus, 216, 217. 

Psyttaleia, a small i^sland off Sala- 
mis, 146, 154. 

Pylae, another name of Thermo- 
pylse, id8, 113. 


PylSs, on the Lacedaemonian coast, 
95- 

Pythagoras, a Greek of Miletus, 14. 
Pythes, a Greek of uiLgina, 100. 
Pythius, a Greek of Lydia, 58, 50, 
62, 63. 


Rhegium, a Greek town in S.W. 

Italy (now Reggio), 95. 

Rhenea, an island close to Delos, 
one of the Cyclades (now Megali- 
Dilo, or large Delos), 28. 


c, a Turanian people not far 
from the Bactrians (perhaps 
modern Kashgar and Yarkand in 
Chinese Tartary), 35, 46^ 74, 101, 
162, 202. 

Salamis a city in Cyprus, 125. 

the island near Attica, 86, 87, 

9Si 125, 134 etc. , 180. 

Samos, an island in the ^Egean, 
3, 16, 18, 19, 21, 27, 150, 166, 
209-214. 

Samothrace, an island in the N. of 
the iEgean Sea, 74, 152. 

Sandoces, a Persian, 105, ro6. 

Sane, a Greek city in Chalcidice, 56. 

Sardinia, 13, 14, 95. 

Sarpedon, a promontory of Thrace, 
N. of the Chersonese, 70. 

Sarta, a Greek city in Chalcidice, 81. 

Scamander, a stream near Troy, 64, 

65- 

Sci^thos, an island in the /Egean 
off Magnesia, 98, 100, loi, 123. 

Scione, a Greek city in Chalcidice, 
81, 124. 

Scironian Way, between Megara 
and Corinth, 145. 

Scolus, a Greek town in Bceotia, 
177* 

Scylax, a Greek of Myndus in 
Caria, 5. 

Scyllias, a Greek of Scione, 124. 

Scythia, 2, 46, 47, 54, 55, 68, 70. 

Seiybria, or Selymbria, a city on 
the N. coast of 4he Propontis, 23. 

Sepias, a promontory of Magnesia, 
103, 104, 143. 

Seriphos, an island in the .Egean 
one of the Cyclades, 136, 143, 
186. 

Sestos, a Greek town on the 
Chersonese, 60, 215-217. 
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Siceli (Lat. Siculi), inhabitants of 
Sicily, by origin an Italian people, 
21. 

Sicily, 13, 20, 21, 88, 91, 92, 109, 
122. 

Sicinnus, a slave of Themistocles, 
146, 161, 

Sicyon, a town in Argolis, 122, 135, 
186, 187, 213. 

Sidon, a Phoenician city, 2, 65, 74, 
75 . 152. 

Simonides of Ceos, the lyric poet 
(b.c. 556—467), 12, 118, 207. 

Singus, a Greek town in Chalcidice, 
81. 

Siphnos, an island in the ^gean, 
one of the Cyclades, 136, 143, 186. 

Siris, a Greek town in Lucania in 
Itdy, 141. 

SmerddmSnes (Bardiya-manas, “of 
high mind”), a Persian com- 
mander, nephew of Darius, 72. 

Sophanes, a Greek of Athens, 203. 

Sperchelus, a river close to Ther- 
mopylae, 106, 108, 1 18. 

Stes^gSras, an Athenian, son of 
Cimon, 31. 

Stesilaiis, an Athenian general, 35. 

Strabo, a geographer, (born about 

B.C. 54 ), 8. 

Strattis, “tyrant” of Chios, 167. 

Strymon, river that bounds Thrace 
and Macedonia (modern Struma), 
57. 78, 163. 

• Styra, a Greek town in S. of 
Euboea, 33, 122, 136, 186, 187. 

Sunlum, the southernmost promon- 
tory of Attica, 36, 87, 164, 166. 

Susa, the capital of the Persian 
kings, 1-6, 9, 13, 14, 20, 22, 37, 
38, 43, 62, 68, 138, 156, 157. 

Syagrus, a Greek of Sparta, 91, 
93 * 

Syracuse, a Corinthian colony in 
Sicily, 91-95. 

Syrians, 73, 85. 


TiENARUM, the southernmost pro- 
montory of Laaonia (now Cape 
Matapan), 95. 

Tamynse, a town in Euboea, 29. 
TUn&gra, a town in Boeotia, 177. 
Taras (Tarentum, now Taranto), a 
Dorian Greek colony in S. Italy, 
2. . ■ 

TSgSa, a Greek towm in Argolis, 32, 


109, 165, 174, 176, 182-186, 195- 
202, 207. 

Tei'spes (Persian Chishpaish ? 
“long-haired”), a Persian, an- 
cestor of King Darius, 50. 

TeMmon, one of the ^Eacidae, 141. 

TemSnus, legendary king of Argolis, 
one of the Heraclidae, 90. 

Tempe (Vale of), in Thessaly, 82, 
97. 

TSnSdos, an island in the ^gean off 
the coast of Troas, 22. 

Ten 5 s, an island in the -Egean, one 
of the Cyclades, 28, 143, 148, 
149, 186. 

Teos, an Ionic city on the west 
coast of Asia Minor, 16. 

Terillus, a Sicilian Greek, tyrant of 
Himera, 95. 

Thasos, an island in the Nw ^gean, 
22, 25, 79. 

Thebe, a town in Mysia (now 
Adramyti), 64. 

Thebes, the chief town in Boeotia 
(nowThiva), 83, 90, 109, no, 115, 
117, 119, 137, 172, 177, 178, 185 
etc., 200, 201, 207, 208. 

Themistocles, an Athenian general 
and statesman, 87, 97, 122, 123, 
139 etc., 21 1. 

Theodorus of Samos, a famous 
sculptor (about b.c. 560?), 58. 

Theomestor, an Ionian Greek, 
tyrant of Samos, 150, 209. 

Therma, a city in Macedonia (after- 
wards Thessalonica, now Salo- 
niki), 62, 81, 83, 100, 1 01, 103. 

Thermodon, a river in Pontus, 185, 
190. 

Thermopylae, 98 etc., 113 etc., 142, 
145, 202, 20.4, 205. 

Thero, a Greek, a tyrant of Acragas, 
in Sicily, 95. 

Thersander, a Greek of Orch6m6- 
nus, 178. 

Theseus, legendary king of Athens, 
37, 185. 

Thespiae, a city in Bceotia, 83, 109, 

IIS, 130. 137. 3:43. 146, 187. 

Thesprdtia, a district in Epirus, 99. 

Thessalonica. See Therma. 

Thessaly, 43, 78, 81-84, 97-100, 106, 
loS, HI, 113, 119, 131, 162, 163, 
166, 171, 187, 188, 192, 204, 208, 
216. 

ThStis, a goddess, 105. 

Thorax, a Thessalian of Larissa, 
172, 197. 
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ThorYcus, a town in S. of Attica, 
87. 

Thrace, 14, 23, 26, 27, 57, 71, 77, 
78, 98, 102, 163, 208, 217. 

ThrSsMeius, a Thessalian of Larissa, 
197. 

ThrYasian Plain, in Attica, 30, 141, 
174. 

Thucydides, the historian, 20, 96, 
97, 146, 154, 176, 186, 188, 195. 

Thyia, near Delphi, 100. 

Thyssus, a town in Chalcidice, 56. 

Tigranes (? “an archer ”), a Persian 
commander, 210, 213. 

Timag^nldas, a Greek of Thebes, 
188, 207. 

Timo, a priestess of Paros, 39, 40. 

Timodemus, an Athenian of Aphid- 
naej 163, 166. 

Timon, Greek of Delphi, 86. 

Tiryns, a city of Argolis, 186, 187. 

TisS-rnSnus, a Greek, a soothsayer 
of Elis, 188. 

Tithaeus, a Persian, son of Datis, 
73- 

TYthSrSa, a peak of Mount Par- 
nassus, 131. 

Tm^us, a mountain near Sardis, in 
Lydia, ii. 

Torone, a Greek city in Chalcidice, 

55. 81. 


Trachis, a district of Greece, 98, 
106, 108, 109, 113, 117, 128, 131, 
142. 

Tritantsschmes (? “strong as Tri- 
tan,’’ a Persian king-god), Per- 
sian commander, son of Artabanus, 
72. 

Troezen, a Greek city in Argolis, 74, 
100, 122, 134, 135, 186, 187, 213. 

Troy, ss- 

Tyre, the Phoenician city,%43. 

T3Todiza, a town in Thrace, 57. 

Tyrtaeus, the poet of Sparta (about 
B.c. 650), 188. 

X 

Xanthippus, an Athenian states- 
man and commander, 40, 60, 167, 
215, 217. ** 

X^n^gbras, a Greek of Halicarnas- 
sus, in Caria, 215. 

Xenophon, the Athenian soldier and 
historian (about B.c. 440 — 357), 
72, 97, 123, 198. 


Zeus, 86, 115, 123, 148, 163, 174, 
186, 206. 

25ster, a promontory in Attica, 159. 
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